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arc MANA-ZUCCA 


PIANIST-COMPOSER 
“WHAT CHAMINADE IS TO FRANCE, MANA-ZUCCA IS TO AMERICA” 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church School Positions 

BABCOCK, 
Carneciag Hatt, 
Telephone 2634 Circle 


Coneert and Secured 


MRS 
New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
y. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
asic. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence, 680 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y. 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 


Management 
so W. 67th St., N. ¥. Tel. 1405 Col. 


Vora) Studio 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
INSTRUCTION 
Tel. 


PIANIST 


New York aa8s Plaza 


ton E. 6ad St 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture-—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HAZEL MOORE 
SOPRANO 
so West Bad Street, New York. 
Phone—Schuyler 3088 
Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, New 
Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone—Market 1434. 


Teaching at 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


East 62d Street, New York. 
aes Telephone: 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
@e6 Carnegie Hall Tel. tg90 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taa Carnegie Hall, 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. 69th Street. 
Telephone Columbus 3906 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mae. Awna Zieerer, Director, 


2495 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City. 
Tel. ta74 Bryant 





Ma. 
ase JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Mus 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions, 
For all particulars apply to — 
Carnegie Hall - - - - 154 West syth St. 
- - Tel. Circle 1472. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence. 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mrs. Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 
Positive - Expert 
Breath Con B O I Cc E coaching. 
Pcine’*** VOCAL STUDIOS tes gay 


65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
ztio FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Madison Square 382. 


STUDIO 
Telephone: 





HARRY ANDERTON 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 


814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone 421 Circle 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER. 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 699 





HELEN ETHEL 
Moy oe OR, 
INSTRUCTIO* AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Carnegie Hall, Tel. Circle 130 
Summer Term in Seattle 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
"Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City .+»from October 1st 


Studio Address, Carnegie Hall. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual Work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5460) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
a8 W. 63d St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1434 Columbus 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 


1743 Montgomery Ave. . . . New York City 
Tel 6568-W Tremont. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th St., New York. 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 8sth St., New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yo1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York, 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 

Broadway 

Soth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


Studio 
(Elevator 


2231 
entrance, 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method, 
CARTALL 601-602 Carnegie Hall 


Soprano 
Address, J 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
8s1-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
With the “Musical Sec’y 
Society; Organist, Temple Gate of Hope, 439 Fifth 
Avenue. Tel, 4292 Hill; Residence, Park 
Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HARMONY 


Courier”; Manuscript 


Murray 





Piano 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
Studio . 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cons 


JESSIE FENNER HILL. 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway N Y¥ 
Phone Bryant 1274 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street New Yort 
Phone, Columbus 8462 
MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA 
Teacher of voice in all its ‘ranches. Defective 


tone production eradicated. 
257 West 86th Street 
Telephone sq1o Schuyler 


New York 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant «any 





HARRY M. GILBERT 
ACCOM PANIST—COACH 


6: West soth St, N. Y Tel. Circle 3300 


ADELE, LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER 


Authorized Teacher of 
Residence Studio: 


AND COACH 


Method 
Place. 


the Leschetizky 
(15 tlamilton 
Telephone, Audubon 960. 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hab 





THE NEW YORK iNSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6ad St 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOIF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
76 East 86th St. 
Phone: 1332 Lenox 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


_ Nine years of successful teaching and concer 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and « 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York 
Phone, Morningside 234 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdaye ) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST, 


1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 7so (ivele 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts, 
228 West 58th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle sg7g 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 
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April 17, rg91g 
Stanley GARDNER fFians« 
79 Gladstone Avenue . + Westmount, Montreal 





ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Moatrea! 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - + New York 





por's DUNEV 


PIANIST PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 








sro tg and 
io for Repertoire. 
a22 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Bureau. Schiffmana Bldg.. 


ENGELHARDT vm 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New Yor City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of —— 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL | McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


St. Paal. Mies. 





Po=27 











384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Astigta, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Must 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor amp Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher #° ¢ Hei 
229 West rogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WHT | ARD runs 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii [J ._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 























135 East 66th St.. New York City Plaza 550) 
BIRDICE BLYE ‘ri: 


6124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 








Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prevered for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 


others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio s08, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
137 West 110th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Borean, Schiffmans Bidg.. St. Paal, Mina. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAYMOND WILSON 


Ma 
PIANIST Somers; SYRACUSE MUSICAL BUREAD 


* PUEMMELI 


i Concert Pianist 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


im HAMMANN 


BESSIE RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 


Address: ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Organist 


Organist on Director Brick Curd, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol eminary 

















Philadelphia 














SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


Pupils Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 





J. BODEW ALT LAMPE 
Bandmaster 
CONSULTING MUSICAL EXPERT 


Conductor Lampe's Military Orchestra 
Managing Stor Severe H, Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St., N.Y. 


har "EL F Cc K DEPT. OF MUSIC 
i 0. Tel. 2443 a lip 
KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 








COURIER 


== REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, etc. 








3 


Lazar S$, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tas Art or Sinoine 


Indorsed by Chai B 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didar, ‘Sen 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
me) Carnegie Hall, New York City 








FRED, V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and A ist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 


Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Colambus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERBERT MILLER Bzriow 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y 


Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 
































Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 


Bonel® VALERI % 








LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, tl. 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponeat JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


{LEVY __- 


_Chieago 


Katharine » 0 FEMI AN NY scoueuns ACCOMPANISI 


Home Address: St. Pavt. 


Ss. Waeene Sees 
22d and We —y Sag 


ORGAN RECITALS. 


3, LJUNGKVIST fen 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
New York 











—O=Zmr 








Priladelphie, 
INSTRUCTION. 





L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, 


ARTHUR M. senten 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building . 





Chicago 





MEZZO- 


OSTE j rs 
Fo TE R- CONTRALTO 


ros J. B. Foster, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
THE Ar OF SINGING 
REPERTOIRE Concert, Oratorio, Oras 

“The Lenox,’ Spruce and 13th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 
Vanderbilt Studios: 174 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone: 9286 Muiray Hill 








sBUTLER <: 
Concerts 

PUPILS ACCEPTED 
me Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Pp litan Opera Company 
it: Antonia Sawyer - Aeollan Hall, New York 











Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chica o 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, aucredde 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hull, New York 








MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sce=2< 
ISAAG VAN GROVE ©sc2..rians' 


Accompanist 
JOINT RECITALS 

630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 

Phone Wabash 8793 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Me ee gg 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Halli 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


111 WEST 7aND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





EXPRESSION 


ODERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC (ine'Seatnixcnos ) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 


Every advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. 
Ideal Home Department for young ladies. Catalog and 


year. Positions guaranteed to graduates. 
circulars sent on request. 
State. 


Pupils may enrol] at any time. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 
College in session throughout the 


Lexington—the Educational Center ef the 








MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
336 South Second Ave. Mt. Vernon, N, Y. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


REUBEN DAVIES usst-teicur 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Studio: “+ Been Hall, New York 
Tel 











t: 4886 Morningside 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: mere olitan Opera 
House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. hone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, col many others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 











SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City. 5329 Circle 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


7” % 

















icceasfully mg b Louis Graveure, Charles 
W. Clark and many others 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 


HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


ELSENHEIMER 


Gramberry Piawo School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street }New YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oraterie, Rosita! 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West Mth Street, New Yor’ 














OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 


+t. FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
as7 1883 


GRAND PRIZES 
CMCAGO 893: ST LOUIS 1904 











Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the tamous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and Presidev: of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


Voce! Studio: 952 Eighth Ave N. Y. 


Summer School. Point Chaut Ch 


Lake. N, ¥ 








MUSICAL COURIER 


April 17, 1919 





NEW 





1854 





BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 





YORK 1919 














V.A. PORTANOVA 


VOICE CULTURE 
Grand Opera Coaching; Song Inter- 
pretation, Voice Testingand Advice 
Btodie: $2 West S7th St.. New York Tel. 6385 Columbus 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Concerts Violinist Recitals 
Address’ 164 Weverly Place, ©. Y. Tel. 1938 Spring 


+ MARGOLIS twin 


628 Riverside Brive, #. T. Phone, Morningside 4863 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
Telephone Cathedral 389) 








racepe 





536 W. 112th Street, N.Y. 


“zm |GIACOMO BOURG 
@ BARITONE AND TEACHER 


| 120 West 72nd Street New York City 


Telephone 6941 Columbus 





; ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
subjects. 


am 161 West Tist Street, New York, Tel. Colambas 3375 


Agnes LAPHAM 


PIANIST 
621 Fine Arte Building, Chicago 


(K RAF T 
° Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
“ 464 Deming Place, Chicago 





Hyde Park 4969 


LILLIAN A teacher of broad experi 
ence who understands the 
L peychology of the piano 
student. 
Studio: 540 West 112th St. 
New York City 


PIANISTE Phone: Cathedral 6292 


BURLEIGH 


STATE WOVERSTTY 
Missoula 


-CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.) 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1435 Beoadees, New York 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 


244 West 90th St. - 
Phone 4574 River 


HAROLD GLEASON 








=o F=-ABO 








New York 








ORGANIST 
bay) Ave. Presbyterian Church New York Cit: 
CITALS INSTRUCTION 
Com r— Vocal Coach 
664 WEST ty STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone 7639 Cat 





HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Per Add Suite 1107 oe National 





ESTELLE HARRIS 


ae yet Rectialo 


LEE KEEDICK, 437 Fifth Ave. Persomal Address, 34 Gramercy Park 
Tel, 2150 Gramercy 


wine CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of fe », Compositions 95 and His Famous 


Address: Care of oman Smith music F Pesuieniae &., , besten 


e. ZEUCH 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
South Congregational Society, Boston 
1111 BOYLESTON ST., BOSTON 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Helen Reynolds, znd Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 























IR 0 WE Specie Ven 
"PuMsT 
“BLAIR Zit Accompanit 


740 Sherbrooke ‘ St., West, MONTREAL, CAN, 


& GEO. S. MADDEN 


Baritone 


Concert - Oratorio-Recital 
Address: 
31 Decatur St., Brooklyn, New York 
Phone, 1040R Bedford. 









‘pak BI g., Pittsburgh, P 


si 











J. WARREN Condector —Coach— Accompanist 
STUDIO a 
220 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Phone 427 Murray Hill 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late BMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


*VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and a jane, 
R 501 Nixon Building, 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Breeklya. N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford 


i DILLING: 


FE nscscemest : GAENSEL & JONES, Acolies Hall, N. Ls 
Stadio: 315 West 79th Street, New York 


s{HUGO 


COMPOS et 
INSTRUCTIO 

















ZrO |Omz 


Bridgeport, Eins. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 3 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos oi 
today which : still being built by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = =: 


MAKERS 














MARTHA 
BAIRD|/ 


Season 1919-1920 Now 
Booking 





























In France With 
Y. M. GC. A. 
Until September 





For Terms and Dates See 


KINGSBERY FOSTER 
25 West 42nd St., New York 


Personal Address: 87 St. Stephen Street 
Boston, Mass. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 











YON STUDIOS 
8. 5 SORBTANTINO } ' YOn] 


ieuee 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 














DETROM INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West”’ 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Artistic environment. 








VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 
for singers. 
ZARH “YPON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
of all fretted instruments. 

Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 





WONDERFUL 
INVESTMENT 


The 
Victory 
Loan 
43% 
INTEREST 


Mature in Four Years 
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The Bes! Sheet Music 
ENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
at 10c is the best music you can 

buy—regardless of price. 


Prove this to yourself. Ask your dealer to 
show you a piece in the Century ed.tion as 
wellasin a morc expensive edition. Ex- 
amine them both—look at the printing — 
study the fingering—compare the two 
carefully. 

Century Music sells for only 10c a copy be- 
cause we sell more music than any other 
pxblisher, and are content with a smaller 
profit. Thedealergets less profit on Century 
—all of which makes the 10c price possible, 


Mothers—Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on “Century” Edition and get authen- 
tic Certified Music at 10c. If your dealer 
won't supply you, we will. Complete cat- 
alogue of 2000 masterpieces, free, upon 
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4 books, first principles to high 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
of ee School. Enclose 
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oars’ VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel 5268 Schuyler. 51 W 76th St... N.Y 


Private and Class lessons 
OVIDE MUSIN in person. Ay 
struction by correspondence. 
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Century Music Publishing Co. 
216 West 40th Street, New York City 
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BERLIOZ, DEAD FIFTY YEARS, 
TO HAVE MEMORIAL 
CELEBRATION IN PARIS 


Gheusi, Formerly Director of Opera-Comique, to Re- 
vive Famous Theatre Lyrique—Opera- 
Comique to Have Notable “Pelleas 
and Melisande” Revival 





Marbeuf (Champs Elysées), )} 
Paris, March 19, 1919. j 


30 Rue 


Musicians and public welcome the good news that the 
Théatre- Lyrique—disappeared since 1870—is to be once 
more among us, and is being installed on the boulevards 
at the vaudeville. P. B. Gheusi, utilizing his momentary 
leisure, takes the management of it with his friend, M. 
Deval, who brings him the right to the lease of the vaude- 
ville. M. Quinson, having given up all his rights to M. 
Gheusi, the new enterprise will come into force at the 
legal cessation of hostilities. 

The public has waited nearly half a century for the 
resurrection of the Lyric, founded in 
1820 at the Gymnase, successively 
transported to the Odéon, Nouveautés, 
Ambigu, Renaissance, Beaumarchais, 
Olympique, but specially from 1851 to 
1870, Boulevard du Temple, then at = 
the Chatelet (Sarah Bernhardt). It : 
was at the Théatre- Lyrique that the 
following were created: “Si j'étais 
Roi” (1852); “Maitre Wolfram” 
(1854); “La  Fanchonnette,” “Les 
Dragons de Villars” (1856); “Le 
Médecin malgré lui” (1858); “Faust” 
(1859); Philémon et Baucis” (1860) ; 

“La Statue” (1861) ; “Les Peécheurs de 
Perles,” “Les Troyens,” “Mireille” 
(1864) ; “Roméo et Juliette,” “La jolie 
Fille de Perth” (1867), and many 
others. Seveste, Réty, Perrin (who di- 
rected both the Lyrique and the Opéra- 
Comique at the same time), Carvalho, 
Pasdeloup, made known or supported 
at the Théatre-Lyrique the best com- : 
posers of the morrow from Félicien 
David and Adam to Gounod, Bizet, 
Massé, Reyer, Délibes, Guiraud and 
Berlioz, not to mention Boieldieu, 
Clausson, Gretry, Weber, Mozart, 
Méhul, etc., interpreted by incompara- 
ble artists. 

Celebrated foreign artists will also 
come to complete the soirées of the 
new repertory and give to this tradi- 
tional corner of the Parisian boulevard 
the brilliancy of a permanent manifes- 
tation of art and good tas‘e. 


Improved Mozart 


tii 


The public greeted the reappearance 
of “Les Noces de Figaro” on March 5 
with genuine enthusiasm. The Opéra 
Comique directors, MM. Carré and the 
fréres Isola, having resolved to give a 
personal version of Beaumarchai;’ 
chef-d’oeuvre, entrusted the revision 
of former texts to Paul Ferrier and 
the music to Paul Vidal. In the air 
of the Marronniers (the Chestnut 
Trees) the long lost rhythm has been 
brought back, and in the finale of the 
second act the amusing scene of the 
gardener Antonio is accorded its legiti- 
mate place. The orchestra is divided 
into big and little choirs, which per- 
mits of striking contrasts of forte 
(loud) and piano (soft) playing. M. 
Vidal has replaced the clavecin by the 
harp, an innovation both ingenious and 
intelligent. 

The last important revival of the 
“Noces de Figaro” took place under 
Carvalho’s direction at the old Salle 
Favart on May 9, 1882. It united a 
quintet of remarkable singers: Mmes 
Carvalho, Isaac, Van Zandt, MM. Fu 
gére and Taskin. The present inter- 
preters have not yet all the weight of 
those illustrious artists. There was a 
revival also in March, 1892, of “Les 
Noces de Figaro.” 


Revivals at the Opera-Comique : 


At the Opéra-Comique the study of 
two important works is proceeding simultaneously, “La 
Reine Fiammette,” by Xavier Leroux, and “Pelléas et 
Mélisande, by Debussy. Both works will be given again 
shortly. Fanny Heldy, who will take the role of the 
Queen, has been ceached by M. Leroux himself. 
(Continued on page 10.) 


New Engagements at the Metropolitan 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza has engaged a number 
of young artists for the Metropolitan Opera next year. 
One of them is Jeanne Gordon, a contralto. Miss Gordon 
was born in Canada, but has lived in the United States 
nearly all her life and obtained her musical education here. 


II 
iit 


Drawing by S. Rask 
One of the outstanding musical figures of the 
= pianist, his keyboard art now touches true greatness in its newly deepened style and 
However, it is as the conductor of the Detroit Orchestra that 
has more than fulfilled his earlier 
Detroit has taken him to its heart and will not rest until 


declamatory breadth. 
Gabrilowitsch looms up most importantly. He 
promises as a baton master. 
it has supplied him with the best obtainable orchestra and an ample guarantee fund. 


UTM ULA UAL LULA LALA ULI 


She will be principal contralto with the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company this spring. Another engagement is that 
of Renato Zanelli, a young baritone, who will have the 
honor of being the first native of South America ever to 
become a regular member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. It is strongly rumored that Orville Harrold 
will be with the organization, and Frances Ingram, con- 
tralto, will also be at the Broadway house next season. 


Monteux for Boston Symphony? 


The Boston office of the Musica Courter sends in a 
report, which the ccrrespondent states he received from 
an authoritative source, that a contract was signed last 
Saturday by which Pierre Monteux, now French conduc- 
tor at the Metropolitan Opera, will conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra during the season of 1919-20. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Monteux directed that or- 
ganization for several weeks at the beginning of the 
1918-19 season, while the arrival of the present conductor, 
Henri Rabaud, was awaited. 

On inquiry by the Musica Courier at the Metropoli- 
tan, the management gave out the information that, al 
though it was known the Boston trustees had been in com- 
munication with Mr. Monteux for some time past, as far 
as the Metropolitan went it had no knowledge of any 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, 
1918-19 season, 
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contract being signed; that, in fact, Mr. Monteux is.in no 
position to sign a contract, as his present one with the 
Metropolitan extends through the 1919-20 season. It is 
understood, however, that if Mr. Monteux is really wanted 
in Boston, the Metropolitan authorities would make no 
difficulties about nis release. 


Campanini Sails April 23 


Cleofonte Campanini, general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association, is in New York this week, attending 
to some final business details before leaving for Europe. 
He expects to sail for Italy on the S. S. Rotterdam, April 
23, going via Havre and stopping over for a while in Paris, 


Always an excellent 


NEBRASKA MUSIC TEACHERS 
TO MAKE SCHOOL MUSIC AN 
EQUAL CREDIT SUBJECT 


Third Annual Convention Proves Notable Affair— 
President Silber’s Address—A Plea for Ameri- 
canism in Music—Josef Hofmann a Star 
Attraction—Convention Notes 


Lincoln, Neb., April 10, 1919.—The Nebraska Music 
Teachers’ Association held its third annual convention in 
Lincoln from March 31 through April 2, with headquarters 
at the Lincoln Hotel. The association is literally an in 
fant, but a livelier infant would be hard to find; likewise 
a strong minded infant of peculiarly happy disposition, 
with a healthy complexion, a coming appetite and teeth 
already strong enough to masticate. If matters tangled 
a little here and there through spasms of one kind ot 
another, the ever quieting balm administered by the pre 
siding genius, Sidney Silber and his corps of alert helpers, 


calmed all fears. A more harmonious “series of serious 
sessions” could scarcely be imagined 

| for there were no dissonances rhe 

enrollment showed an increase of over 

200 over last year’s record and thoug) 

the expenses were $1,141 there was a 


surplus of $200 left in the treasury 
was held in the ball 
Lincoln Hotel and was 
opened by the singing of “America,” 
after which the keys to the city were 
delivered into the keeping of the asso 
ciation by the Mayor, Hon. J. E 
Miller. He made a strong plea for 
the best in music at all times and be 
moaned the introduction of “tazz" 
music and cheap vaudeville stunts at 
various business conventions, for Lin 
coln is a veritable city of con 
He said it was his ambition to 
memorial music hall to the 


The first session 
room of the 


entions 
make a 
memory ot 


all who have served in the world’s 
war. 
President Silber’s Address 
Sidney Silber, as president of the 
N. M. T. A., radiated welcome to ail 


He said “Man is born for service 
Without it no one can truly live an 
abundant life, a useful. beautiful life 
Without it the central thought of good 


citizenship is lost Music is the 
most spiritual and most spiritualizing 
force in the universe. We are its de 
votees ; we must not become its priests 
Fellow members, we have a lofty 
mission in life, the education of the 
young, the hope and faith of our day 
We are not true to our trust unless 
we do all in our power to enable them 


to live life more abundantly than was 
our lot . | have endeavored to 
give ample opportunity for the expres 
sion and exercise ot the four 
aims of this organization, which are 
The elevation of the standards of 


great 


teaching; the advancement of Ameri 
can musical composition; the improve 
ment of the general musical taste; the 
cultivation of a fraternal feeling 
among our members. If | have failed 
my mistakes have been less those of 
the heart than of the head.” 
A Western Reform 
Perhaps the biggest reform -under 
taken by the N. M. T. A. was the 
resolution to put music on the same¢ 
footing in the high schools of Nebras 


ka as other subjects. This has long 


been a cherished dream of Nebraska 
musicians and Lincoln was the third 
city in the United States to realize the 
dream, at least in part. In au effort 
to have the university entrance re 
quirements broadened the association 


Tuesday meet 
University Art 


adopted a motion at the 
ing in the Nebraska 


Gallery requesting Dean Paul H 
Gumman, of the University School of 
Fine Arts, to use the services of the 
university for organizing: boards of 
examiners to examine teachers and 
students of music 

A forward movement was made toward including more 


than piano and voice in what is styled applied musi At 

present one-fourth of the thirty-two credits 

entrance may be music from the Omaha 
(Continued on page 44.) 


required for 
and Lincolt 


Song Writers to Form Association 


Irving Berlin and E. Ray Goetz are planning to call a 


meeting soon for the formation of a Song Writers’ Pro 
tective Association, designed to aid those writers of words 
and melodies who find themselves in distress. Small an 
nual dues are to be collected and entertainments will be 


given for the benefit of the sinking fund 
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IS CHICAGO THE GREATEST MUSICAL CENTER IN THE UNITED STATES? 


PART I 


Millions Upon Millions Spent Annually for Music in the Windy City—Over 400,000 Students in the Schools and 
Studios—Mammoth Piano Industry Swallows Up More Than $37,000,000 Each Year— 
Other Items for Which Huge Outlay Is Expended 


Nothing in America is more universal in aesthetic appeal 
than music. War has lost its once colorful panoply and 
sought protective tints of drab; but even here music has 
viven an impetus to patriotic impulse, and our brave boys 
“over there” went singing as well as shooting their way 
to wetory. While the popular song has lost nothing of its 
wonderful vogue in this country, our musical senses have 
developed and broadened into better and higher things 
harmonious ; 

It is now proverbial that a house without a piano is a 
home without an essential in its furnishings. Now that 
the mechanical players can vitalize any piano and the 
talking machine gives myriad voice to song, it would seem 
that music is approaching a millenium in universality of 
taste. While many mechanical aids have furnished ele 
ments of material progress and popularity, they have 
erved an admirable purpose in giving additional respect 
for the human factor as the preeminent creative force 
that breathes life into and invests the soulful qualities of 
music and the allied arts 

Shadow vs. Substance 

The talking machine and the moving picture are neces 
sarily currently recognized as the most remarkable factors 
in the equation of popular entertainment. The one en 
wraves the greatest voices of the world and records the 
technic and tone of the finest instrumentalists; yet it lacks 
something of the vital charm of voice and psychic person- 
ality that the personal ministry of the artist gives to music 
Che other, cinema, has made the potential art of panto 
mime (the oldest art of the world) new and charming 
in its vital visualization of action; still, it lacks the con 
vincing temperamental force of humanity—in furnishing 
the shadow for the substance. Moton pictures, wonderful 
as they are telling to the eye, still lack stereoscopic values 
of giving “life in the round,” the coloration of nature, and 
the humanities. ‘These marvelous mechanical forces and 
illusions, wonderful as they are, neither equal the singer 
or the actor; nor compensate for him. The vibrant values 
of the operatic and concert stage, and the very potential 
charm of the theater, are still unimpaired, unrivalled, by 
these versatile mechanical invasions, that are to be credited 
for quickening interest in other than material things. 

Max Pam, the eminent lawyer whose life long interest 
in music has given him keen understanding, a few years 
ago declared before an assembly in this city: “Music has 
passed from the nomination of luxury to be an essential 
in American life.” This gives an unprejudiced key note 
for the inspiration and necessity of music. 


Music a Civic Asset 

Music is appreciated as a civic asset here. Not so long 
ago it was esteemed sufficient if a fine art institute, a 
superb symphony orchestra and an imposing grand operatic 
establishment were maintained for the relaxation of a 
busy people engaged in commercial pursuits. Chicago had 
all these artistic attributes, although she has been entirely 
modest in their exploitation; but now that her leadership 
has become marked the things that led to this estate have 
renewed interest. Perhaps John Kinzie, the first white 
settler, furnished the original impulse, for it is narrated 
that he valued his tiddle more than he did his rifle, and the 
will war drums of the aborigines gave way to something 
more soothing to the senses in “organized noise.” When 
this municipality was about twenty years old it had three 
music houses and pianos were made here early in the 
fifties, The only firm surviving the 1858 period is Julius 
Bauer, and its instruments are still standard. 

Chicago's music bill may be reckoned in several ways: 
What does she furnish? What does she get? And what 
does she pay? In a report published by the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce six years ago it was claimed that 
within the radius of its manufacturing activities sixty-five 
ner cent. of the 250,000 pianos made in the United States 
were practically Chicago products. Last year the national 
output of pianos was 300,000 and over half of them had 
inner players. Chicago has one piano factory that used 
to turn out as many instruments as the Republic of France 
and another factory that makes 20,000 inner player me- 
chanisms annually. This city normally sells 25,000 pianos 
at retail and 125,000 at wholesale during the year, Esti- 
mating the av erage price at $250 each, this would aggregate 


$37,650,000. 
The Piano Market 

While the output has been heavily reduced this year, the 
demand has heen better than ever and it is a seller’s market, 
with advancing prices more than compensating for dimin- 
ished stock. In addition, piano manufacturers have been 
making talking machines as a by-product. The figures for 
this branch are very important, but impossible to secure. 
The universal popularity of the talking machine, however, 
and the range of prices, make the million mark probable. 
It is said that 250,000 Galli-Curci records were sold in 
this city during the first six months of issue. The income 
of John McCormack, Enrico Caruso, Mme. Melba and 
Geraldine Farrar from record sales is enormous. Cur- 
iously enough, the sale of talking machines has not inter 
fered with the selling of pianos and the rivals dwell and 
sell together in peaceful and perfect unity. 


Music and Instrument Trade 


Chicago is the largest maker of sinew and gut strings 
of any place in the world, Formerly piano wire came from 
Germany in large quantities. Now American steel wire is 


in the ascendant. Chicago has three piano string factories, 
and it is worthy of record that the Garden City is one 
of the largest manufacturers of violins, mandolins and 
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guitars, not forgetting harps and band instruments. In 
the realm of the pipe organ, “the emperor of instruments,” 
a Chicago house is now in the lead. Once pipe organs 
were only associated with churches; now the palatial home 
needs such a hall mark and every moving picture theater 
of any prominence must have a pipe organ. Chicago 
claims the largest exclusive music house in the world 
“everything in music” is its trademark. There are sixty- 
five music publishers listed here, among them the largest 
mail order music house in the world. Chicago has the 
largest drumhead and parchment factory and it furnishes 
diploma blanks for the world. 


The Teaching Profession 

Aside from these material matters there are splendid 
contributory influences to make Chicago advantageous as 
an abiding place for musicians and students of music. The 
American Federation of Musicians lists in its local chapter 
3,000 instrumentalists of band and orchestra. Nearly all 
of these have pupils of their own. The Colored Musical 
Union of Chicago has a membership of 1,800, teaching 
members of their race. 

It is estimated that there are 5,000 music teachers within 
the city limits, and if each had twenty pupils—a very low 
average—it would indicate there are upwards of 100,000 
young people studying music. If each pupil pays $75 per 
annum for instruction the educational item is significant. 
These figures do not include 250,000 pupils of the public 
schools, who receive a limited amount of musical instruc- 
tion gratuitiously. 

As a musical educational center it is opined that Chicago 
is second to none, The advantages it presents are patent 
in the universality of music—the Newberry Library, pos- 
sessing the famous musical library of Count Pio Resse, of 
Florence, and the famous Theodore Skinner collection, 
one of the greatest reference mediums in the world; the 
Field Museum has an instrumental collection vastly inter- 
esting to students; while our own splendid symphony 
orchestra and superb opera association—not to remark 
this city as a noted center for concerts of the most famous 
artists—all add vastly to the advantages of musical environ- 


ment. P 
Music Schools 


The telephone directory lists 125 music schools; but 
these fail to include many studios. Among those having 
the largest attendance may be mentioned the Chicago 
Musical College, of over 4,000 pupils (considerably larger 
than the New England Conservatory of Boston) ; Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music, 3,000; Bush Conservatory, 
3,000; Chicago Conservatory, 2,000; Cosmopolitan School 
of Music, 1,800; Sherwood Music School, Metropolitan 
Conservatory, Hinshaw Conservatory, Ziegfeld Musical 
College, Balatka Academy of Musical Art, Columbia 
School of Music, Centralizing School of Music, Mary 
Wood Chase School of Musical Art, Northwestern Con- 
servatory, Ravenswood Music School, Illinois Piano Col- 
lege, Mendelssohn Censervatory of Music, Walter Knupfer 
School of Music, etc., ete. Chicago was the first in the 
correspondence school of music with the Siegel Meyers 
Schools as the pioneer. A unique local institution of 
national and world-wide scope is the University Extension 
Conservatory, which claims between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand musical students scattered all over the world. 

Civic Music 

The Civic Music Association, organized six years ago, 
has in a modest but efficient way ministered to a vast 
number of people by giving concerts in the smaller parks. 
Community music in the field houses and the playgrounds 
of the parks, in the auditoriums of the public schools, or 
in the vast hall of the municipal pier (which seats 4,000), 
have not in any way been cheap by-products, but enlist 
good artists and performers. All of these have been 
philanthropic evidences of generous citizenship. The Chi- 
cago Band Association is on a par with this movement 
and is doing excellent work in many places of this great 
city (the fourth in the world), where music is a power 
for good, 

Chicago has numerous societies organized for the better- 
ment of music and musicians. The Guild of Violinists has 
its own publication and organization, the Baton Club is 
the weekly refuge of organists and choirmasters, and the 
Society of American Musicians is doing splendid work 
for the exploitation of native composers and their com- 
positions. 

Choral Organizations 

The large choral organizations come first in the line for 
establishing music of the best class. The city owes a debt 
of gratitude for sustaining a splendid standard of music 
interest to the Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, now in 
its forty-fifth year. Formerly it gave four concerts a 
year and a Christmas oratorio, with average receipts of 
$25,000; the Mendelssohn Club (three), $12,000; Musical 
Art Society (two), $9,000; Chicago Philharmonic So- 
ciety (two), $5,000; Bach Choral Society (two), $3,000; 
Marshall Field Choral Society (two), $7,000; Edison 
Choral Society (two), $6,000; Chicago Singverein So- 
ciety (two), $8,000; Evanston Musical Club (two), $4,000. 
Aggregate receipts of this class of choral concerts is 
$75,000. There are, or were, 200 German singing clubs in 
this city: there are two large Swedish choral clubs, as well 
as Norwegian, Bohemian, Finnish, Lithuanians, Polish and 
Italian singing societies, that aggregate $25,000 more dur- 
ing the season. 

An important musical enterprise is the North Shore 
Music Festival, now in its eleventh season. Its four con- 
certs are given in the gymnasium of the Northwestern 


University (5,200 seats and fifty-four boxes) and its seats 
and boxes are sold many weeks in advance. It has a 
chorus of 1,000 voices, a symphonic orchestra and employs 
the most noted artists as soloists. Amelita, Galli-Curci 
and Lucien Muratore were the signal sensations of the 
last festival, the receipts being from $25,000 to $30,000 
per annum. 
Concert Conditions 

There was a time when concerts languished in this city, 
a condition due to a plethora of complimentary recitals. 
Thanks to the courage of F. Wight Neumann, who has 
“impresarioed” in this city for thirty years, this situation 
was reversed and the musicians were recompensed when- 
ever they were worthy. Ticket buying was enforced as a 
habit. He established Sunday concerts and restored the 
status of Chicago as a concert center. It is opined that 
the record for six consecutive concerts given under his 
direction by Jan Kubelik, violinist, averaging $6,000 each 
(season of 1901-02), has not been surpassed locally. 

Last season war conditions made concert calculations 
uncertain and there were many cancellations, notably Pad- 
erewski, Kreisler, Ysaye and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra with $11, 000 advance sale. John McCormack was 
sure fire for four concerts at $25,000; Bauer and Gabrilo- 
witsch drew $2,200; Mischa Elman (two), $3,000; Bauer, 
piano recital, $1,100; Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist, 
capacity; Max Rosen, $2,000; Jascha Heifetz (seven ap- 
pearances), capacity; Schumann-Heink, capacity; Frances 
Alda, $1,000; Julia Claussen, $1,000; Casals, $1,000; Go- 
dowsky recitals, $3,500, and Galli-Curci (two), $14,000 
This gives a fair idea of the money paid in for notable con- 
cert artists in a season which was seriously disturbed by 
war-time conditions 

The Orchestra 

One of the greatest factors of Chicago’s musical su- 
premacy is the Symphony Orchestra, founded by the late 
Theodore Thomas twenty-nine years ago. It enlists sev- 
enty-five players of the first rank, a number of them hav- 
ing been with the organization since its beginning. The 
estimated results of their long season is $250,000. Its 
home is in Orchestra Hall, which, under the very capable 
management of Wessels & Vogeli, has become recognized 


, as one of the greatest concert centers in the country. The 


orchestra gives twenty-eight afternoon and as many even- 
ing concerts during its season, in addition to “pop” con- 
certs on Thursdays, undoubtedly one of the “world’s best 
bargains” in music. In 1902 a building fund was raised 
from which its present structure was erected, and the 
building is now two-thirds paid for and has enough rentals 
to take care of the orchestral expenses. It also has a 
pension fund unique among instrumental organizations, 
and the power of its popularity is attested in a long 
waiting list for season tickets. 
Gunn and American Music 

Three years ago Glenn Dillard Gunn, critic and edu 
cator, organized an orchestra of fifty American instru- 
mentalists, giving much time and effort to the project, 
iiming at music for the people and the advancement of 
the American composer, During his several seasons he 
has presented forty-seven native compositions for the first 
time and introduced twenty-three American artists. It is 
estimated forty thousand people attended his concerts dur- 
ing the season, the expense of each concert being about 
$800. So many volunteers have gone from this orchestra 
that its ministry has been temporarily abandoned. 

A similar enterprise of merit was inaugurated by Arthur 
Dunham, organist, director and composer, under the cap- 
tion of the Philharmonic, to present music of high class 
and the lighter classics. His orchestra consisted of fifty- 
one members of the Music Federation and has the back- 
ing of fifty public spirited citizens. The Sunday concerts 
of the first season drew $15,000. This orchestra has also 
been forced to disband during the war time by reason of 
the enlistment of its members. 

Sousa’s Band Organized 


John Philip Sousa, twenty-six years ago, organized 
this city the band that popularized his name all over the 
world, This was five years before he wrote “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” and he has been busy writing 
marches and operas ever since. In the latter line his ver- 
satility is unique, inasmuch as he writes both words and 
music. Lieutenant Sousa, during the war, was musical 
director at the Great Lakes Training Station and the leader 
of 1,800 instrumentalists, the largest musical organization 
on earth. 

At Ravinia 

Ravinia Park, a decade ago, was created as an ambitious 
side line to a railway corporation, in the most picturesque 
portion of the beautiful North Shore. In spite of its archi- 
tectural and natural attractiveness, it languished for a 
number of seasons and made little impress upon the musi- 
cal community, Six years ago Louis Eckstein and artisti- 
cally inclined citizens of the North Shore took up the park 
and have made it a signal success. Fifty players of the 
Symphony Orchestra are the basic feature, while artists 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company furnish the ex- 
cerpts from opera that have found great favor. Last sea- 
son, despite adverse weather conditions, the receipts were 
$125,000, and this season those figures were much aug- 
mented. Last summer forty-nine rformances were 
given and twenty-one operas were hilled. Popular prices 
prevail in Ravinia and it has proved very successful. 

An architectural World’s Fair fabric, The Auditorium, a 
vast and unusual structure, embracing a dual design, ar- 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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NEW ORCHESTRA 
HEARD IN NEW YORK 


Modern Works Played—Conductor Varese and His 
Men Must Undergo Further Decisive Test 
to Be Judged Properly 


It is evident from the program which conductor Edgar 
Varese played at the debut of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, April 11, and 
from what he has given out as his general purpose, that 
he is to be a musical missionary, bringing the light of 
new music into the heart of darkest America, Of the five 
pieces on the list, four were heard for the first time in 
New York—and the fifth was Bach, whose “sonata” from 
the cantata “The Heavens Laugh, the Earth Rejoices”’ 
began the program. The other works in order were De- 
bussy’s “Gigues,” the first of the “Images”; Alfred Ca- 
sella’s “Notte di Maggio” ; two “Images” of Bela Bar- 
tok, “En Pleine Fleur” and “Danse Villageoise”; and Ga- 
briel Dupont’s symphonic poem, “Le Chant de la Des- 
tinée.’ 

Debussy’s “Gigue” is the best of the lot, though it is 
far from Debussy at his own best. His tune is good. 
Much of it is not his own, but cribbed from “Weel May 
the Keel Row,” as Felix Borowski justly pointed out after 
the first Chicago performance, even if Philip Hale did 
eontradict him. The last section of the work is futility 
of the most futile. 

Casella’s “Notte di Maggio” had a lot of celesta in it, 
much of tremolo on the low strings, lengthy kettledrum 
grumbling, and a final chord in two or three keys at once, 
showing how young Italy has thrown off the shackles, 
for even pioneer Debussy ended on a perfectly good tonic 
triad in the preceding piece. “May Night” is for orches- 
tra and voice, the voice part being sung by Mme. Eetore 
Cadorin (if memory serves, “first time in New York” for 
her, too). Mme. Cadorin’s musicianship must be highly 
praised. She sang the very difficult voice part without one 
variation from pitch or rhythmica! mistake. Unfortunately 
her enunciation was quite indistinct, so that the literary 
beauties and even the meaning of “Notte di Maggio” were 
lost. 

Lawrence Gilman, who made the program notes, discov- 
ered in the first Bartok “Image”’—‘“In Full Flower’—‘“a 
glowing and richly colored picture of midsummer efflor- 
escence.” Mr. Gilman’s glasses must be more highly rose 
colored than the present scribe’s. The same composer's 
“Village Dance” merely proved that when the ultra-mod- 
ernist tries to write in any recognized form, he sounds 
much like people who are decidedly less ultra-modern, It 
was noisy. Nor did the “Song of Destiny,” by Dupont, 
which ended the affair, amount to much. There was little 
music and much fuss, 

Now this is the misfortune of the modernists. Until 
new instruments are invented and the orchestral make-up 
decidedly changed they are perplexed, for the circus tricks 
of which an orchestra is capable have been pretty well ex- 
hausted in a very few years. Percy Grainger is one of 
the few to have the courage of his convictions. He has 
brought in marimbas—and to a decided purpose—and also 
tickled the insides of pianos with a little kettle drumstick ; 
but Grainger still writes a good, honest tune when he wants 
to, so is scorned by the truly elect. All that any one needs 
to “compose” (what a misuse of an honest word!) such 
stuff as the Bartok things is paper, pencil, time and no 
conscience. At least three men on this paper’s staff will 
engage upon two weeks’ notice to write something that 
is utterly indistinguishable from the Bartok output. But 
thank you, nevertheless, Mr. Varese, for having played the 
things. At least, one no longer must hang his head in 
ignorant shame when the very advanced enthuse about 
them. Nor shall the entire absence of American works 
(Henry Gilbert’s “Dance in the Place Congo,” just to 
mention one, is worth any two of those done by the New 
Symphony) be commented upon, for the next program to 
be given by Mr. Varese has some of them scheduled. 

As for the orchestra, how shall one judge it when clever 
Mr. Varese had avoided the possibility of any comparison 
by avoiding anything even half familiar? There were 
known faces of good players from the New York winter 
orchestras. It was a pity to see so many accomplished 
men doing nothing but waste themselves on squeaking 
strings, muted brasses, and squalling winds. And for him- 
self also did Mr. Varese avoid criticism. The only fa- 
miliar piece—the Bach was too short and too easy to con- 
duct—was the “Star Spangled Banner,” in which there was 
a very evident and crass mistake during the final measures, 
for which the conductor must take the blame, whether it 
belongs to him or not. 

In the modern works, what boots it if a man plays ex- 
actly as written or not? In the maze of unusual sound, 
no one can tell—often not even the conductor himself. It 
was perfectly apparent that sometimes Mr. Varese had to 
wait for his orchestra and sometimes his orchestra—es- 
pecially his concertmaster—refused to wait for him. But 
he beat time with a large sweep and did little else, ful- 
filling Richard Wagner’s primary admonition to the con- 
ductor. One must await the other two concerts to get any 
perspective on the justification of the existence of the new 
orchestra. 

The hall was well filled, notwithstanding bad weather 
outside and the toilettes of the first circle of boxes unusu- 
ally elegant. Applavse was not lacking, especially after the 
Debussy number. 





New N. M. T. A. Annual Appears 
The thirteenth series of “Studies in Musical Education, 
History and Esthetics,” containing the papers and proceed- 
ings of the fortieth annual meeting of the National 
Music Teachers’ Association, has recently appeared and, 
as usual, it is a volume full of meat. Among the forty 
on contributors of papers, such well known names as 
H. Bellamann, Glenn Dillard Gunn, Mrs. David Allen 
Cocmpbelh William Arms Fisher, Felix Borowski, Daniel 
Protheroe and J. Lawrence Erb appear. There is also 
a record of the proceedings of the annual meeting held 
at St. Louis, December 30, 1918, to January 1, 1919. The 
material in the various papers, which range over the entire 
musical field, is of great value to any one interested in 
music, and the volume is a distinct addition to any musical 
library. 
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A THANKSGIVING LOAN 


What Musicians Have Done and Will Do for 
the Liberty Drives 


There is no necessity to ask what musicians will 
do to aid the campaign for the sale of Victory 
Notes which begins on April 21. The record of the 
past furnishes all that we need to know. In all of 
the four Liberty Loan drives, the unselfish activi- 
ties of professionals, from the greatest to the small- 
est, won the admiration of their fellow citizens. 
Not only did they subscribe with generosity almost 
prodigal, but they gave of their services without 
stint, often suspending contracts at considerable 
monetary loss. The story of American musicians 
as servants of their country in war time is glorious. 

Now the Government again makes appeal. Once 
more the members of the profession must prepare 
to make sacrifices. They will not hesitate; the splen- 
did record creates new obligations. The vision of 
artists makes it impossible for them to ignore the 
significance of this last popular loan. They glimpse 
the days of peace and spiritual as well as material 
growth that lie before the United States. Much of 
the wonderful success in former campaigns was due 
to the thorough organization which was effected 
among musicians. With the little time remaining 
before the beginning of the actual drive, the same 
get-together spirit should be displayed. 

This issue of Notes, says Secretary Glass, might 
almost be called the great Thanksgiving Loan. In 
that spirit will they regard their share in making 
it a success and enter upon their work for our coun- 
try with hearts full of thankfulness that this is the 
Loan for Peace made possible by Victory. 











Carlo Liten Lenox Theater Series Near Close 


Carlo Liten, the eminent Belgian tragedian, will give 
the two remaining Monday afternoon recitals at the Lenox 
Little Theater, 52-54 East Seventy-eighth street, on April 
21 and April 28. On the afternoon of April 21, M. Liten 
will be assisted by Mme. Carriere, who will lecture on 
“Emile Verhaeren,” and Hans Barth, pianist. On the af 
ternoon of April 28 he will have the assistance of Adele 
Laeis Baldwin, and the subject will be “Emile Verhaeren 
and Other Belgian Poets.” 


Salmaggi Restored 
Alfredo Salmaggi obtained a peremptory writ of manda- 
mus from Court Justice Lazansky, ordering that he be 
restored to membership in the New York Italian Musical 
League, on the grounds that he was not given an oppor- 
tunity properly to meet the charges upon which he was 
expelled. 


Cadman Songs Quite the Vogue in London 

The new songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman are be- 
coming quite the vogue in London. His latest, “Time and 
1,” was sung March 22 at one of the famous Ballad Con- 
certs, Royal Albert Hall, by Carrie Tubb, and “The Doe 
Skin Blanket” was given at the same place March 29 by 
Arthur Jorden. 


To Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Federlein—a Daughter 

On April 8, a five-and-a-half-pound baby girl was born 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs, Gottfried H. Federlein, née 
Adelaide Fischer. Congratulations! 


HANS VON BUELOW’S DAUGHTER 
DEAD; LAST SURVIVING 
MOZART RELATIVE GONE 
Many Other Changes in the Musical World of 
Enemy Countries 


Word has reached the Musica, Courrer of the recent 
death, in Munich, after a long sickness, of Frau Isolde 
Beidler, the daughter of Hans Von Buelow, and his wife, 
Cosima, who later married Richard Wagner. Frau Beid- 
ler was born in 1865. Her husband is the conductor, Franz 
Beidler. She came into prominence just before the war 
on account of a suit she brought to prove that she was 
the daughter of Wagner and not of Von Buelow. The 
case ‘was never decided, as she withdrew it from the 
courts when the war broke out. 


Last Mozart Relative Dead 


Herta Forster, the grand niece and last surviving rela 
tive of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, died recently in Graz 
(Styria), Austria, at the age of seventy-seven. She had 
been an invalid for thirty years. 


Dohnanyi and Strauss 


director of the 


Hun 


Ernst Dohnanyi was recently elected 
Budapest Opera Company. Probably those volatile 
garians have changed their mind since then. 

Although Richard Strauss remains at Berlin for the 
present, the Musica Courier learns that the report that 
he is going to Vienna in the fall is correct. He will be 
co-director with Franz Schalk, for many years first con- 
ductor there, who took the place of Hans Gregor, the 
former intendant. 


A New Boss in Munich 


Hans Pfitzner, the well known German composer, has 
given up his connection with the Strassbourg Opera and 
settled in Munich, where he has been elected conductor of 
the Konzertverein Orchestra. Viktor Schwanneke, lead 
ing character comedian at what used to be the Royal Play 
house in the same city, has been chosen to direct both the 
ex-royal Opera and the ex-royal Playhouse—that is, unless 
the communistic lightning has struck in another direction 
by this time, as it probably has. 


Humperdinck’s New Opera 


Engelbert Humperdinck has completed a new three act 
opera, “Gaudeamus,” the scene of which is laid along the 
Rhine about 1830. This is scheduled for first production 
at Darmstadt. 

Sevcik in Prague 


who has 
American pupils, has moved 
where he has been teaching for 


Otto Sevcik, the well known violin pedagogue, 
had a number of prominent 
to Prague from Vienna, 
several years past. 


Julia Claussen Arrives Safely in Stockholm 


A cable report from abroad, received by her managers, 
Messrs. Haensel and Jones, announces the safe arrival in 
Stockholm, Sweden, of Julian Claussen, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Mme. Claussen is to siviix 
at the Royal Opera iff Stockholm during the spring sea- 
son. 


Philharmonic Directors Re-elected 


At the annual meeting of the Philharmonic Society o 
New York, of which Charles M. Schwab is president, held 
last week at Carnegie Hall, the following were re-electec 
directors: Anne D. Duane, Nelson S. Spencer, Clarence 
Mott Woolley, and L. E: Manoly. Henry E. Cooper, 
Robert Alfred Shaw, Howard Taylor, Charles Triller, and 
Clarence Mott Woolley were re-elected trustees. 























EAST 1S WEST 





NEW YORK' 

New York Times: I 

Miss Gates set the high wa- 
_ ter mark of the concert (Phil- 
” harmonic Orchestra) with the 
beautiful ‘Solvejg’s Song,” 
which she sang in a way that 
touched the large audience pro- 
foundly. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia’ Record : 

Lucy Gates is a singer with a 
great future; the Rossini aria 
as accomplished by her could 
scarcely be surpassed. 


WASHINCTON 
Washington Star: 

Miss Gates’ high notes were 
known to be beautiful, but she 
made use of some clear and 
full low tones very seldom 
heard from a coloratura so- 
prano. 








Exclusive Direction: 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
53 West 39th Street, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco Chronicle 

Miss Gates must be given 
that consideration that matured 
and splendid art arrogates to 
itself by virtue of its own laws, 
its own conventions, its own 
splendid independence. 


DENVER 

Denver Post: 
Lucy Gates’ voice is incom- 
parably sweet and of a quality 
that sends one rushing to com- 
parison with all the great so- 
pranos he has heard in an effort 


to describe it. 


CHICAGO 

Chicago American 

I should liken Lucy Gates to 
one of the finest lyric artists in 
the world, Marcella Sembrich, 
for her entire artistic equip- 
that of the 
both in de- 


ment resembles 


Polish 
tail and ensemble. 


songstress, 
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HACKETT’S SPLENDID CAVA- 
RADOSSI DEBUT FEATURE OF 
METROPOLITAN OPERA WEEK 


Millo Pico Makes Debut, Substituting for Chalmers, in 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re”—Easton Replaces Muzio 
at Last Minute in “Le Prophéte”—Whitehill 
Sings Role of Mephistopheles for First 
Time Here—Caruso at His Best 

“L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” Monday, April 7 


Montemezzi’s “L'Amore dei Tre Re” was given before a 


capacity audience, with Millo Pico as Manfredo, taking 
the place of Thomas Chalmers, who was indisposed. This 
was Pieco's first appearance at the Metropolitan, although 


it is rumored that he will be a member of the company 
next season. Claudia Muzio as Fiora, Giovanni Martinelli 
as Avito, José Mardones as Archibaldo, and Angelo Bada 
as Flaminio, were in excellent voice and portrayed their 
familiar roles exceptionally well, The other members of 
the cast were: Cecil Arden, Marie Tiffany, Marie Matt- 
feld, Minnie Egener and Giordano Paltrinieri. Moranzoni 
was at the conductor’s desk 


Theo KARLE 


America’s Great Tenor 
The Power of a Robust 


The Color, Quality and 
Style of a Lyric 
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“Le Prophéte,” Wednesday, April 9 

“Le Prophete” was heard by a large audience at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Wednesday evening, April 
g. The cast was the same as previous performances of 
this popular opera, except that Florence Easton replaced 
Claudia Muzio, who was indisposed, as Bertha. Miss 
Easton sang the role excellently. handling it with the skill 
and intelligence that she always employs in every role, 
whether old or new. Her voice was admirably suited to 
the music and she made a very dramatic figure in the per- 
formance 

Caruso with his goldun tones renewed his admirers’ en- 
thusiasm and Margaret Matzenauer, as his mother, sang 
beautifully and added much to the general merit of the 
performance, Others in the cast included Rafaelo Diaz, 
José Mardones, Carl Schlegel, Mario Laurenti, and Marie 
Tiffany. 


“Faust,” Thursday, April 10 


“Faust” was repeated on Thursday evening, April 10, 
at the Metropolitan. The interesting feature of the even- 
ing, perhaps, was Clarence Whitehill’s essaying of the 
role of Mephistopheles, which he sang for the first time 
at this house. It must be said that he acquitted himself 
with honor, He brought a wealth of rich tone into his 
reading of the lines allotted to his part and acted with 
dignity and yet with the proper action; his interpretation 
showed great intelligence on the part ‘of the singer and 
was at all times full of interest. Thomas Chalmers again 
appeared as the Valentin and sang well, while Giovanni 
Martinelli as Faust aroused the admiration of his hearers 
with his superb singing and fine acting. Geraldine Farrar 
was the Marguerite, and Marie Mattfeld replaced Kath- 
leen Howard, who was ill, as Martha. Monteux conducted. 


“L’Elisir d’Amore,” Friday, April 11 


Betore the customary crowded house when Caruso sings 
the role of Nemorino, he scored iiis usual pronounced suc- 
cess. He deserved it, too, for at almost the very end of 
his season's labors the ‘beloved tenor’s voice sounded as 
fresh and golden as though he were beginning the w inter. 
Maria Barrientos has not been up to her usual mark since 
she joined the Metropolitan a few weeks ago, Her voice 
seems to have taken on a pallid quality and to be re- 
strained in power. One of the striking features of the 
performance was De Luca’s Belcore, a keenly conceived 
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and engagingly executed piece of singing and acting. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted with a heavy and not too certain 
hand. 


“Tosca,” Saturday, April 12 (Matinee) 


, afternoon's “Tosca” centered in the 
debut of Charles Hackett as Cavaradossi. Up to the 
present time, Mr. Hackett has sung nothing but light 
lyric roles at the Metropolitan, and it was a surprise to 
those who did not know the possibilities of his voice to 
hear him in this straight dramatic part. Be it said at once, 
he tremendously exceeded even the expectations of his 
warmest admirers. His was a truly electrifying perform- 
ance. Young, debonnair, assured, he looked and acted 
with true histrionic talent, doing the love scenes of the 
first act with freshness and spontaneity, developing un- 
expected dramatic powers in the torture scene of the sec- 
ond act, and playing the final act with dignity and firm- 
ness. Those who have only heard Mr. Hackett in his 
iighter roles must have been astonished at the volume and 
power of voice which he developed. His upper tones rang 
out like a clarion, pure, clear and vibrant; and he is a 
master of vocal style. The voice was distinctly dramatic ; 
in fact, there was nothing in it to suggest the Hackett of 
“The Barber of Seville.” The famous letter aria in the 
last act brought him an ovation. Seeing his Cavaradossi, 
one was not surprised at the success it had brought him 
in Italy and South America. It is not only one of his best 
roles, ranking even with his Almaviva, but, as he presents 
it, one of the best roles of any tenor on any stage today. 

Geraldine Farrar was the Tosca. Although in better 
vocal shape during the first two acts than during most of 
the season just ending, she was vocally inadequate in the 
final one, even if histrionically as interesting as ever. 
Scotti was Scarpia, which is equivalent to saying that Scar- 
pia is Scotti; and the smaller roles were in the usual 
competent hands, 

Moranzoni had rather a bad afternoon. It was occa- 
sionally evident, from Moranzoni’s inability to keep with 
him, that Hackett had had no orchestral rehearsal, and 
there was decidedly less snap to the performance than is 
generally the case with Moranzoni conducting. 


Interest in Saturda 


“Oberon,” Saturday, April 12 (Evening) 


The popular Saturday evening performance of April 12 
was “Oberon,” which was heard by a large and enthusias- 
tic audience. Rosa Ponselle, as Rezia, displayed her beau- 
tiful voice to particular effect and acted with her usual 
skili, while Giovanni Martinelli shared honors with her in 
the role of Sir Huron. He was in glorious vocal condi- 
tion and was warmly received by the audience. Paul Alt- 
house, a silvery voiced Oberon, made the most of a part 
that is not very grateful. Kathleen Howard sang the role 
of Fatima acceptably, and Marie Sundelius was most sat- 
isfactory as the Mermaid. ‘Others in the cast included 
Raymonde Delaunois, Mario Laurenti and Leon Rothier. 
Bodanzky conducied. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Sunday evening, April 13, saw the beginning of the end 
—so to speak—the last of the Sunday night concerts. It 
was in every way a fitting close of the season. A large 
and highly appreciative audience stirred the artists to the 
utmost. The program was as follows: Overture, “Gwen- 
doline” (Chabrier) ; aria, “Evocation des nomes,” from 
“Robert le Diable’ (Meyerbeer), Leon Rothier; aria, “O 
“Cielo e mar,” from “La Gioconda” (Ponchinelli), Rafaelo 
Diaz; piano concerto, D minor (Rubinstein), Marvine 
Maazel and orchestra; suite, prelude and dance of Greek 
virgins, from “The Promise of Medea,” and “The Soul 
of Our Heroes” (a vision of the Apotheosis ) (first, time) 
(Randegger) ; aria, “Mon couer s’ouvre a ta voix,” from 

“Samson et Delila” (Saint-Saéns), Helena Marsh; duet 
of Micaela and Don José, from “Carmen” (Bizet), "Mme. 
Rappold and Mr. Diaz; quartet from “Rigoletto” (Verdi), 
Mmes, Rappold and Marsh and Messrs. Diaz and Rothier. 
William Tyroler conducted. 


Three More Engagements for Levitzki 


Mischa Levitzki, whose tour to Australia has been post- 
poned owing to the influenza epidemic in that country, has 
therefore been able to accept engagements to appear in 
Washington on April 20, and as soloist with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra at Indianapolis on May 3 and 
Louisville, Ky., on May 5. 


eee I 
OBITUARY 


Theo Bonheur 


From London comes the news of the recent death there 
of Theo Bonheur, a composer well known in England. 


Boris J. Sinai 


Last week one of the most genial and brilliant citizens 
of Chicago passed away in the person of Boris J. Sinai, 
the husband of the contralto, Rosa Olitzka-Sinai. Mr. 
Sinai was a native of Russia and a graduate of the 
Imperial University of Moscow, having taken degrees 
there in philosophy and economics. He came to America, 
however, after having been offered a professorship in the 
university from which he graduated, to have a bigger and 
wider scope for his remarkable abilities. For seventeen 
years he was one of the most important general agents 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, a position he 
occupied at his death. About eleven years ago he married 
the singer, Rosa Olitzka, and followed her artistic career 
with great interest. He was a connoisseur of music, 


paintings and literature and was especially well versed on 
the current philosophical topics. 
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LANGENHAN 


Soloist vit» Portland Symphony 
» Orchestra Portland, Oregon 


SYMPHONY CONCERT TREAT 
Orchestra Pleases Crowd in Varied Programme 


Miss Christine Langenhan, Soloist of New York City 


harms in Vocal Selections 


By Joseph MacQueen 

In a well-balanced program of academic values that reflected 
grand opera gems from Russian and Italian sources, a Schubert 
symphony and excerpts from Grieg—who had been aptly called 
the Chopin of Norway—the Portland Symphony Orchestra made 
a hit in a successful concert last night at the Heilig Theater. 
The orchestra was assisted by an excellent soloist, Miss Christine 
Langenhan, of New York City, who made up the novelty end 
of the program, There is always a novelty in hearing a stranger 
sing. e like a change after hearing the same voices, although 
they are the sweet, well-remembered ones of our intimate friends. 
Miss Langenhan has professional experience, principally in grand 
opera, also concert, and is used to stage atmosphere. She has a 
sweet, clear, brilliant voice and can be classed as @ dramatic 
soprano. She has rare dramatic instinct. Miss Langenhan’s 
premier number last night was the somber “Farewell, Ye Hills,” 
from Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Jeanne d’Arc,” and she sang this 
selection with fire and dignity, using the French language. In 
her other selection, Mascagni’s “Romance,” from the opera, “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,”’ she sang in Italian. She was enthusiastically 
received, her extra numbers with orchestra accompaniment being 
“The Land of the Sky Blue Water’ (Cadman) and “Values” 
(Vanderpool), these last two numbers being sung in English. 
Miss Langenban was eager to please her audience. The big 
gem of the orchestra program was the Norse suite, “Sigard 
Jorsalfar,”” by Grieg. Carl Denton was conductor, and handled 
his orchestral forces with musicianly skill and good judgment. 
The audience was one of the largest to attend the series of 
symphony concerts.—The Morning Oregonian, April sth, 1919. 





A 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN WITH PORTLAND 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





The beautiful renditions of the orchestra and of the sweet 
voice of Christine Langenhan, the dramatic soprano, made the 
concert a complete musical offering. She has a pleasing person 
ality and met with high approval with the music lovers. As 
an encore to Tschaikowsky’s “Farewell, Ye Hills” (in French), 
she sweetly sang “The Land of the Sky Blue Water,” an Indian 
lullaby. er second number, Santuzza’s air of “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” (in Italian), she responded with an encore, “Values,” 
by Vanderpool. Carl Denton conducted and the audience was 
one of the largest of the season.—Oregon Daily Journal, April 
sth, 1910. 


oS 


Soloist with Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra 


The soloist, Christine Langenhan, sang in Minneapolis for 
the first time and created a decidedly favorable impression. 
She is a genuine artist in feeling and interpretation and sings 
assuredly and tastefully. Her voice is a dramatic soprano of 
excellent quality and under good control. “Farewell, Ye For- 
ests,” from Tschaikowsk ’s “Joan of Arc,” was given with deep 
feeling, which deepened into its encore, Cadman’s “Land of 
the Sky Blue Water.” This ever-lovely American song has 
never been more artistically sung than by this songstress. Her 
second number was the aria “My Strength Is Spent,” from 
Goetz’s unfamiliar opera, “The Taming of the Shrew,” and 
indicates that the composer hardly caught the romping irony of 
Shakespeare's greatest farce. As an encore another fine Amer 
ican song was given, Vanderpool’s “Values.”—Caryl B, Storrs, 
in Minneapolis Tribune, December oth, 1918. 


ne or! 


SOPRANO IS THE SOLOIST 





Christine Langenhan Sings With Orchestra at Fourth 
Concert 





By Victor Nilsson 


Christine Langenhan, dramatic soprano, was the excellent solo 
ist who, in a beautiful voice and with good technic, sang her 
Tschaikowsky and Goetz arias, “Farewell, Ye Forests,” and’ 
“My Strength Is Spent,” from “Taming of the Shrew,” with 
touching sentiment. The singer sang extra with the orchestra 
two American songs, Cadman’s “Land of the Sky Blue Water,” 
in which she scored particularly, and Vanderpool’s “Values.”- 
Minneapolis Journal, December oth, 1918. 








Season 1919-20 Now Booking 
——— 4 


Exclusive Management 


HUGO BOUCEK 


116 West 39th Street 


(Knickerbocker Theater Bldg.) 


NEW YORK 


RECITAL 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 


LANGENHAN IN SONG RECITAL 


The appearance of Christine Langenhan in recital at Con 
cordia College auditorium, on Thursday evening, was a marked 
artistic success. It was the third number of the artistic course 
and was Miss Langenhan’s first appearance in Moorhead 

Miss Langenhan is a soprano of sterling qualities, who has 
found a place for herself among the foremost artists of the 
day. She showed remarkable intelligence in songs of a dramatic 
nature and infinite grace in songs of a lighter vein 

The audience applauded her heartily, and besides many repe 
several extras Fargo Forum 


titions she responded with 


December 6th, 1918. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN PLEASES HER 


AUDIENCE 
Christine Langenhan, dramatic soprano, arrived in Moorhead 
yesterday afternoon, and at Concordia auditorium last evening 
entertained a large crowd in a program of selected numbers 
embracing arias from the leading operas, as well as many of 


the simple heart songs of the famous composers, Miss Lang 


enhan’s work was pronounced of a very high order by the music 


lovers, and her recital was one of the big musical treats of the 
Courier News, Fargo, December 6th, 1918 


present season 
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ADELINA PATTI’S WAR EXPERIENCE 


BY A. T. KING 


(Copyrighted 919, by 


he 


Musical Courier Co.) 








Oue of the experiences that the celebrated singer, Patti 
experienced was very unpleasant in the doing, but as it 
ended quite happily, it proved not to have been as serious 
is it might have becn 

atti, like many others, Europeans and Americans, was 
in the habit of going to Carlsbad each summer for the 
cure,” and in the summer of 1914 was, with her husband, 
mong the visitors to that health resort. When war was 
declared early in August, the majority of the visitors left 
hurriedly, but there was quite a number who could not 
obtain passports owing to their nationality It chanced 
that an American millionaire had taken a party of English 
friends with him to Carlsbad that year, and while he could 
have left with the other “flyers,” his English friends were 
unable to get away, so of course he remained with them 

As days passed and the menace of war loomed larger 
and larger, the Austrian, or should it be Bohemian, in 
habitants of Carlsbad became more and more threatening 
against the English who were forced by circumstances 
to remain in their city The mob of working people was 
constantly visiting the hotels where any English resided, 


calling out insults and asking for the surrender of them, 
be dealt with according to the mob’s idea of justice. At 
last about two thousand workingmen assembled before th: 


tel where Patti and the English party were living. They 
lemanded the instant surrender of “English, English,” 
with threats of burning down the place or taking out the 
hated foreigners by force. The landlord, or some one in 
withority, became trightened, rushed to the room where 
Patti and others were assembled, calling out, “Save your 
selves, ladies, I can do nothing more!” 

In the meantime, some one had gone for the Mayor of 
the city. He came post haste and at once began haranguing 
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the mob, After a while he said something that appealed 
io them in a way that caused laughter, and then all felt 
that the crisis was over as far as that attack was concerned. 

Fortunately the American was not only a millionaire but 
a man of brains, who had been working day and night to 
solve the difficulties of the situation. The American Con- 
sul at Carlsbad was also a man of intelligence, devoted to 
his duties and using all his diplomatic experience and 
power of position in the endeavor to extricate the Ameri- 
can and his party from their disagreeable position. At 
last it was decided that. the American Consul should go, 
by automobile, to Vienna, where passports might be ob- 
tained and vised in a way to permit the “prisoners” to 
depart. His visit was successful, and upon his return to 
the “watery” city final arrangements were made. These 
included getting a special train to take the party to the 
frontier and beyond; the donation of a large sum of money 
to the “poor” of Carlsbad, as well as many tips placed 
where they would do the most good. The American also 
investigated the matter of there being others in the city 
who had no means of leaving and invited all to join him, 
so it was a large party that boarded the train when it 
started on its journey. At the frontier there was much 
delay while papers were being examined, and much nervous 
apprehension among the ladies of the party who had been 
living under such a severe strain for so many weeks, But 
when the frontier was safely passed, all troubles were over, 
the remainder of the trip to England being free from all 
but the usual experiences of travel, excepting that progress 
was slow. 

Somewhere in France, when the train stopped at a sta 
tion, the first British soldiers were seen. The ladies all 
rushed out on the platform, calling out, “Good old Tom 
mies!” much to the amusement of a dignified British of 
ficer, who saluted gravely. 

Such an experience for any one who had been so care- 
fully cared for and guarded from all annoyances and un- 
pleasantnesses all her life must have been almost a tragedy 
to the great prima donna, for of course she and her hus- 
band were included in the American party. 


BERLIOZ TO HAVE PARIS 
MEMORIAL CELEBRATION 
(Continued from page 5.) 

The study of “Pélleas et Mélisande” is being directed by 
André Messager, who will conduct the orchestra as he did 
it the creation of Debussy’s work in 1902. The collabora- 
tion of this excellent chef-d’orchestre indicates the im- 
portance that the management of the Opéra-Comique at 
taches to this revival in which the distribution of parts 
insures brilliant success. M. Francell will sing Pelléas, 
for whch Claude Debussy prepared a tenor version. 
Marguerite Carré returns to the Opéra-Comique in the 
role of Mélisande. M. Vieuille will be Arkel, which he 
created; M. Albers, Golaud; Mlle. Brohly, Geneviéve. 
These are artists worthy to interpret the chef-d’oeuvre of 
modern French music in the répertoire of the Opéra- 
Comique 

Trianon-Lyrique: “The Two Misers” 

The Trianon-Lyrique Theatre had taken measures for 
the production of Grétry’s “Le Tableau parlant,” opéra- 
comique in one act; and his “Deux Avares,” opéra-bouffe 
in two acts; but the implacable “flu” gripped one of the 
artists at the last moment, making the “Tableau parlant” 
#n impossibility. It was replaced by an excellent im- 
promptu representation of the “Maitre de Chapelle” of 
Paer and the interesting and witty causerie of Camille 

Bellaigue. 

“Les deux Avares” (“The Two Misers’”) is a youthful 
work of Grétry (1770) and can always be heard with 
pleasure. The second act, especially, contains several witty 
numbers put on the stage with inimitable art. 

The Berlioz Anniversary Celebration 

At the Trocadéro, in celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Berlioz’s death, Victor Charpentier has organized 
for this afternoon a grand musical manifestation with a 
big program of fragments from the principal works of 
Berlioz, _ including : “L’Enfance ‘du Christ,” “Roméo et 
Juliette,” “La Damnation de Faust,” the “Te Deum,” “Les 
B rancs Juges,” “Le Carnaval Romain” and the celebrated 

‘Tuba Mirum” with the four orchestras placed in the 
dome or cupola. In addition to all this music with solo- 
ists, chorus, organ and orchestras, Mme. Delvair, of the 
Comédie- Frangaise, will recite a poem by Maitre Saint- 
Saéns, “A la glorie de Berlioz.” 

At the Opéra, in view of a series of representations des- 
tined to commemorate the fiftieth death anniversary of 
the great musician, preparations are being made to include 
in the repertory “La Damnation de Faust,” “La Prise de 
Troie” and “Les Troyens a Carthage.” 


Cecil Burleigh to Play His Own Compositions 
Cecil Burleigh, the well known American composer, will 
be heard in a violin recital on Monday afternoon, April 28, 
in the Brinckerhoff Theater, Barnard College, New York, 
on which occasion he will play an entire program of his 
own compositions, Rodney Saylor will be at the piano. 





Cherniavsky Trio Due in America in June 


_ The Cherniavsky Trio expects to return to the United 
States and is scheduled to arrive in San Francisco in June. 
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RICHMOND, VA., TO FORM A 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Initial Guarantee Fund of $25,000 Suggested—Public 
Spirited Citizens to Be Appealed to—Professional 
Musicians, Now Quartered at Camp Lee, to 
Form Nucleus of New Organization 


Richmond, Va., April 14, 1919.—Plans for the promo- 
tion of a symphony orchestra here are now well under 
way and it is likely that a program will soon be laid be- 
fore public spirited citizens of the city immediately fol- 
lowing the annual music festival which takes place April 
28 and 29. 

The project originated in the mind of W. Henry Baker, 
who recently resigned as conductor of the Richmond Phil- 
harmonic.Orchestra, Jargely an amateur organization. G. 
H. Winfrey, secretary of the War Camp Community 
Service, and Dr. H. D. C. MacLachlan, head of this army 
activity, have brought a great number of trained musicians 
to Camp Lee, which is near here, for training in army 
work, and the majority of these men have expressed a 
desire to remain in Richmond if a field for their services 
is created. Thus Mr. Winfrey conceived the idea of 
developing a symphony orchestra, 

It is planned to bring together a group of public spirited 
men in the very near future to inaugurate a campaign for 
$25,000 with which to guarantee the initial concerts. 
Weekly or fortnightly concerts with soloists are under 
consideration, the concerts to be given in one of the city’s 
splendid high school auditoriums; the local school board 
will be asked to appropriate an amount sufficient for the 
special students’ tickets. 

The support given to the annual festivals of the 
Wednesday Club for the past twenty-five years, together 
with the high standing of the artists brought here by that 
organization now under the leadership of John G, Corley, 
president, and W. Kirk Mathews, conductor, seem to give 
the assurance that this orchestra project will be carried 
through successfully. Other than tentative plans, however, 
have not thus far been made but Richmond's splendid 
contributions to the various Liberty Loans display no lack 
of public spirit and likewise no lack of adequate resources 
to finance a great musical venture of such a character. 





J. Fischer & Brother Celebrate 
Fifty-fifth Anniversary 


Among the leading firms of publishers there are not 
many who can look back on a career of activity extend- 
ing over fifty years. The house of J. Fischer & Bro., 
with stores and offices in the Bible House, Astor place, 
New York, on April 9, observed the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of its business. 

The record, in brief, reads as follows: established in 
1864 in Dayton, Ohio, by Joseph Fischer, father of the 
present directors of the firm, George and Carl T. Fischer; 
removed to New York City in 1876; located in the Bible 
House in 1884. 

The firm has been successful in every field it saw fit to 
enter, and enjoys a splendid reputation throughout the 
entire trade and profession. 


Besanzoni Under R. EB Johnston’ s Management 


R. E. Johnston announces that he has signed a contract 
for the concert engagements of Gabriella Besanzoni, the 
Italian mezzo-contralto. The most critical audiences of 
Italy, Spain and South America have already acclaimed 
this singer in the short but brilliant half dozen years of 
her career, while music lovers of Mexico and London 
will be given an opportunity to hear her before she makes 
her American debut at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, next fall. Mr. Gatti-Casazza engaged the 
mezzo-contralto for the Broadway house immediately 
upon her arrival in this country, 


Dippel Promises Japanese- American Opera 


Andreas Dippel, up again, down again, as an impresario 
and always dauntless and cheerful, promises to start again 
in grand opera management next October. He says that 
he has engaged Haru Onuki, the Japanese soprano who 
made a hit recently in “Madame Butterfly” (with the San 
Carlo Opera) and will send that work on tour with 
Japanese characters and chorus parts done by Japanese, 
and the American roles by Americans. Mr. Dippel an- 
nounces also that Koscak Yamada is to lead the produc- 
tion. 


Djane Lavoie-Herz to Live in France 


Mme. Djane Lavoie-Herz, the Canadian pianist, will 
give a farewell piano recital in Toronto the end cf April 
and then leave during the summer for Europe and to take 
up residence in Paris. As a teacher and concert pianist 
she has made a splendid name for herself in Canada 
and in the United States. 


Texas Music Teachers Meet April 23 and 24 


In conformance with authority conferred by the Texas 
Music Teachers’ Association at the Fort Worth meeting, 
the executive committee has set April 23 and 24 as the 
dates for the fourth annual convention, to be held at 
Waxahachie. 


Noted Artists at Hippodrome April 27 


Dorothy Jardon, soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion; Josef Rosenbiatt, tenor; Max Gegna, cellist, and 
Nahan: Franko’s symphony orchestra will be the attrac- 
tions of the concert to be given at the New York Hippo- 
drome on Sunday evening, April 27. 
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The Dates 


Nov. 25th, Detroit, Mich. (N. Y. Symphony). 


Dec. 6th, Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
7th, Grinnell, Iowa. 
gth, Scranton, Pa. 
1oth, Binghamton, N. Y. 
12th, Washington, D. C. 
13th, Dayton, Ohio. 
17th, New York City (Humanitarian Cult). 
18th, Riverdale, N. Y. 
2oth, New York City (Biltmore). 


#7 \ chiceen (Chicage Symp 
asth, { icago (Chicago Symphony). 


Jan. 4th, New York City (Mozart Club). 


12th, New York City (Metropolitan Opera House). 


16th, Waterbury, Conn. 
21st, Hartford, Conn. 
23rd, New York City (Aeolian Hall Recital). 


Feb. st, Los Angeles, Cal. 
and, San Francisco, Cal. 
3rd, San Jose, Cal. 
6th, Oakland, Cal. 
7th, Palo Alto, Cal. 

roth, Claremont, Cal. 
11th, Long Beach, Cal. 
12th, San Diego, Cal. 
18th, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1gth, Lansing, Mich. 
24th, Winnipeg, Canada. 
27th, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Mar. 4th, Sioux City, Iowa. 


th, 
es St. Louis, Mo. (St. Louis Symphony). 


13th, St. Paul, Minn. (Minn. Symphony). 
14th, Minneapolis, Minn. (Minn. Symphony). 
16th, Chicago, II. 

2oth, Norfolk, Va. 

26th, Montreal, Canada. 


Apr. st, Columbus, Ohio, 
3rd, Worcester, Mass. 
4th, Springfield, Mass. 
6th, Providence, R. I. 
8th, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
gth, New Haven, Conn. 

11th, Bridgeport, Conn. 

14th, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

1gth, New York City (Rubinstein Club). 
22nd, Omaha, Neb. 

24th, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

25th, Richmond, Ind. 


(Nine dates canceled on account of influenza epidemic.) 








The Story 


(In Headlines) 


Le Canada, Montreal: Le pianiste GANZ est chaleureuse- 
ment acceulli. ies alates 


Evening News, San Jose: Rudolph GANZ Master Pianist. 





Chicago American: GANZ Combines Intellect and Deep 
es te fe “ 


The News, Long Beach (Cal.): GANZ Program a Mar- 
vel of Piano Interpretation. 


The Enquirer, Oakland: Rudolph GANZ Master of Piano 
Thrills Hearers. 


Chicago Journal: GANZ Arouses Enthusiasm of Recital 
Crowd. ened SIE 

The Tribune, Oakland: GANZ’S Ability in Chopin Evi- 
dent. eat. ai 








San Francisco Examiner: GANZ Scores Triumph at 
Columbia. Musician Proves Master Technician and Wins In- 
stant Popular Approval. iy he 

San Francisco Daily News: Artistry of GANZ Charms 
Big Audience. ceicae 

San Francisco Bulletin: GANZ Master of Technique and 
Poet, Too. 


San Francisco Chronicle: GANZ Wins Music Lovers by 
Power of Real Artist. 








Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg: Rudolph GANZ De- 
lights Audience. 


St. Louis Star: Splendid Rendition of Great Concert Given 
by Ganz. Work of Pianist Blends in Rare Manner with Play- 
ing of Orchestra. 


Prime Event of Symphony Program. Pianist Creates Pro- 
found Impression with Rendition of T’schaikowsky’s Concerto. 

Evening Democrat, Waterbury: Swiss Pianist Receives 
Ovation. 

San Francisco Call: Rudolph GANZ in Entrancing Re- 
cital. i 

The Press, Long Beach (Cal.): Master Pianist Holds 
Large Audience Spell Bound. 

St. Louis Times: GANZ Scores Great Triumph with Sym- 
phony. 


The Journal, Sioux City: GANZ Is an Inspiration. Pian- 
ist’s Art Stirs Every Emotion. Beguiles His Listeners to the 
Golden Days of the Past and Then Transports Them to the 
Mountain Top of Hope of the Days Unborn. 





State Journal, Lansing (Mich.): GANZ at Piano De- 
lights 1,500. 











MR. GANZ PLAYS 


THE STEINWAY 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City EXCLUSIVELY 





Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER gg 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager PATHE RECORDS 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


“Carmen” at Hunter College—Verdi Club Operatic 
Program and Ball—Features of Women’s Phil- 
harmonic—The Two Nichols Engaged for 
Vermont Joint Recital—A Myer Studio 
Evening—Bessie C. Redmond Plays 
—Wells and Dadmun in “The Cru- 
cifixion”—N. O, C.’s Low Dues— 
City Chapter of N. Y. M. T. 
Discuss “Creative Im- 
pulse in Child” 





Harriet Ware and John Barnes Wells in Washington 
—John Doane for Incarnation—F. H. Warner 
Music Given by Drama Forum—Oscar 
Franklin Comstock Heard in Old Trin- 
ity—Public Lecture-Recitals—Yon- 
kers Musicale—Cappouilliez in 
Philadelphia—New York State 
M. T. A. Requirements— 

Music at Temple 
Gate of Hope 


Chere was a large audience at Hunter College, April 3, 


in spite of rain and wind. “Carmen” was the attraction, 
and the occasion was the appearance of Mme, Biejet in the 
title role, called by one of the college girls “a professional 
heartbreaker.” Mme. Biejet gave a highly colored imper- 
sonation of the fickle but fascinating gypsy. She was the 


center of attraction for just such an intimate atmosphere, 
ind the audience decidedly thought so. She displayed 
great skill in the use of her voice and in singing the spir 
ited music. Delicacy, charm, rhythmic finesse, all were 
present in Mme. Biejet’s work. Nor was Sefior Huarte’s 
presentation of Don José less important in its musical and 
dramatic significance. Miss True’s singing of the part of 
Micaela pleased an appreciative audience. Her voice has 
much charm, and the great aria in the third act was sung 
with finish and musical expression. As usual, the piano 
part was in the hands of Mr. De Macchi. It was one of 
the most effective performances ever given at these highly 
instructive and enjoyable operatic nights at Hunter Col- 
lege. Dr. Fleck held forth as usual with his illuminating, 
interesting and humorous presentation of the opera. 

Applications for a series of operatic courses in other 
colleges are coming in to Dr. Fleck from all parts of the 
country 


Verdi Club Opera and Ball 


The Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and 
president, gave a notable evening in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, April 9, presenting “I! Trovatore” 
complete, with chorus, orchestra, etc., conducted by Mel 
ville Charlton. Tilla Gemunder (Leonore), Claire Spencer 
(Azucena), Ernest Davis (Manrico), and Giovanni Fobert 
(Conte) sang and acted the leading roles. The chorus 
consisted of about thirty fresh young voices, namely: 
Mrs. Taylor, Helen White, Sara Foster, Mrs. William 
Braun, Violet Knowles, Ethel Hook, Jeanne Eagles, Olga 
Bibor, Grace O'Neil, Ester Vauce, Miss K. Harrington, 
Helen Maloney, Eloise Howard, C. Belle Morrison, Dor- 
othy Knowland, Abby Brennan, Marie Rothier, Anna M. 
Brennan, Elizabeth Hoyt, Helen Peters, Charlotte Magh- 
berg, Henrietta Mayer, Doris Gabriel, Vincent Barret, 
Elinor O'Malley, G. Marie La Prince, A. Aimee Vorhees, 
Mary and Margaret McAleenan, Mrs. Jack Davies and 
Verna Morris. 

Miss Gemunder deserves special praise, showing good 
method of singing, pad stage director Trier had his hands 
full. Gertrude De La Mater sang the “Madame Butterfly” 
aria charmingly, Ps freshness and style. Lucille Colette 
played violin pieces by Kreisler and Sarasate, and Spanish 
dances were danced by Ofelia Calvo. Following the pro- 
gram, which was delayed in the beginning, there was a 
pageant, the “Silver Skylarks,” represented by Florence 
Foster Jenkins, Mrs. Frank Garraway Smith, Gina Mauro, 
Aurora Mauro, Dr. John Edward Oster, Wilder Hastings 
Roe and Vincent O’Brien, Characters from Verdi operas 
appeared in the pageant, Verdi being represented by 
Charles Greer. The operas represented thus were “Il 
Trovatore,” “Aida,” “Ernani,” “Traviata,” “Falstaff, “4 
“Otello,” “Un ballo in Maschera,” and “Rigoletto.” Rox- 
ane Von Ende was director of costumes. The boxes were 
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full, and the main floor was crowded, so registering an- 
other successful affair for the president, Mrs. Jenkins. 


Features of Women’s Philharmonic 


At the Women’s Philharmonic orchestral concert of 
March 20, Homer N. Bartlett’s “Bouree” was played by 
the orchestra, also a waltz by Leila G. Gardner, a member 
of the society. March 22 a regular monthly musicale was 
held in Carnegie Hall at which Clara A. Waldron, vio- 
linist, with her sister at the piano, played the romance 
from the second concerto (Wianiawski) ; air (Matthuson) 
and serenade (Drdla). Harriet Pratel, pianist, played the 
melody in F major (Neupert), scherzo valse (Moszkow- 
ski), three preludes by Chopin, scherzo, A major (Bee- 
thoven) and “Cracovienne Fantastique” (Paderewski). 
The program was arranged by Mrs. David Graham, and 
Leila G. Gardner was hostess of the evening. 


The Two Nichols Engaged for Vermont Joint Recital 


Mr, and Mrs, John W. Nichols have just been engaged 
for one of their joint recitals at the University of Ver- 
mont, in advance of their summer school session. They 
are to open studios for voice and piano in Carnegie Hall 
very shortly, the number of which will be announced 
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PETERSON 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 


Great Success on the 
Pacific Coast 


“May Peterson’s sing- 
ing was elegiac, suave, 
well voiced and invested 
with an intelligence that 
was at once refreshing 
and _ inspiring.” — San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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later. Mr. Nichols has made a fine reputation as a sin d 
of French songs, being one of the very first to sing 
bussy in America. Mrs. Nichols is a superior solo-planist 
as well as accompanist, and their mutual co-operation 
guarantees an artistic program. 


A Myer Studio Evening 


A very interesting evening was given by Edmund J. 
Myer and a number of his pupils Wednesday evening, 
April 2, at the Myer studio. Mr. Myer gave a talk, illus- 
trated vocally, on a number of the fundamental principles 
of the science of voice. The pupils then illustrated the 
technical devices for the study of those principles, thus 
giving an object lesson to each and every one. The value 
of objective study was made plain to all, as each pupil 
heard ail the others. All private lessons are largely sub- 
jective study. Mrs. Chandler Sloan, a soprano trom Ta- 
coma, Wash., sang a number of songs and made a fine im- 
pression. She is an artist in every way. Mrs. Sloan was 
a former pupil of Mr. Myer, and has come to New York 
to continue her study with him. 


Bessie C. Redmond Plays 


Bessie C. Redmond, solo pianist and accompanist, ap- 
peared April 3 for the Columbia Dames, Golumbia Uni- 
versity, playing two numbers by Chopin and one ae anes, 
also accompanying Mrs, Saville in some songs. er solo 
playing as well as her accompanying was marked by beau- 
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tiful tone (which seems to be her special merit) and sym- 
pathy with the composer. April 10, she had a recital of 
her morning class pupils and her piano students. 


Wells and Dadmun in “The Crucifixion” 


John Barnes Wells sang the various recitatives and 
solos in Stainer’s cantata, “The Crucifixion,” at St. An- 
drews M. E. Church, April 6, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, or- 
ganist and director. His ringing tenor voice and excellent 
style added much to this work. Royal Dadmun, bass, and 
Ella Markel, soprano, also took part. 


N. O. C.’s Low Dues 


The low annual dues, $5, of the National Opera Club 
surprises people. There is an initiation fee of $2, and 
distant members pay but $1 annually. The men, however, 
pay $5 dues. For this small outlay one may hear many 
novelties and some of the finest music of the New York 
season, combined with evening dancing, a course of lec- 
tures on opera, and have an opportunity to meet the ar- 
tists socially. It is evident the National Opera Club is 
not a money making organization; if it meets expenses 
it is doing well. It has in the past donated $500 for a 
singers’ building at Camp Upton, $1,000 for relief work 
in Italy, and has subscribed for Liberty Bonds, all of 
which redounds to the credit of the founder and presi- 
dent, Katherine Evans von. Klenner. 


City Chapter of N. Y. M. T. Discuss “Creative Impulse 
in Child” 


The City Chapter of the New York State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association held its regular monthly meeting in Stein- 
way Hall April 8, this taking the form of a conference, 
with the subject “The Creative Impulse in the Child.” Har- 
riet Seymour was in charge of this meeting and succeeded 
in making it most interesting. 


Harriet Ware and John Barnes Wells in Washington 


Harriet Ware, the composer, not long ago visited Wash- 
ington, D. C., where she played the accompaniments for 
Johu Barnes Wells, tenor. This eg? recital was praised 
as follows in the Washington, D. C., Herald: 


A discriminating audience listened last night to a concert com- 
pewsins the works of the composer, Harriet Ware, sung by John 
arnes Wells, the tenor. It would be difficult to describe the 
remarkable beauty and perfect adequacy of Miss Ware's accom- 
panying. The accompaniments to her songs are indeed, like Schu 
mann’s, an integral part of the song, and require the highest musi- 
cianship and poetic insight for their interpretation. 


John Doane for Incarnation 


John Doane, of Chicago, a graduate of Oberlin College, 
where he was a pupil of Dr. George W. Andrews, later 
studying with Lemare, is the newly appointed organist and 
choirmaster of the Church of the Incarnation. He was 
with the Great Lakes Quintet, which went with President 
Wilson on his first journey to Paris. Of the younger or- 
ganists of America, he is one of the most talented. 


F. H. Warner Music Given by Drama Forum 


Music by F. H. Warner accompanied “The Silent Voice,” 
a play in one act by Jutta Bell-Ranske, performed by the 
Drama Forum at the Princess Theater, April 3. “Pater 
Noster” (Francois Coppee) was also given on that oc- 
casion. 

Mme. Bell-Ranske is the author of the libretto of “The 
Temple Dancer,” the opera given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, composed by John Adam Hugo. 


Oscar Franklin Comstock Heard in Old Trinity 


Osear Franklin Comstock, for thirteen years organist 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., two years 
ago was engaged in a similar capacity by All Souls’ Uni- 
versalist Church, Flatbush. April 2 he was specially en- 
gaged to give an organ recital in Old Trinity Church, play- 
ing the following all- American program: Sonata No. 3, in 
E, Becker; “April,” Gaul; “An April Song,” Brewer; “An 
Arcadian Sketch,” Houghton ; “Legend,” Federlein ; “Riso- 
luto,” Parker. 


Public Lecture Recitals 


Three of the lecture-recitals under the auspices of the 
New York Board of Education given last week consisted 
of the following: Cello recital by Hans Kronold, at Public 
School 90; “Primitive Music,” by Aneglina Comport, at 
Public School 51, and “Songs of the Negro,” by N. M. 
Mundy, at New York Catholic Protectory, Van Nest. 


Yonkers Musicale 


‘ Amedia Galloway, violinist; Mrs. John Stillwell, so- 
prano, and Margaret H. Buckley, pianist, were associated 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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lend velocity and a staccato, brilliant, incisive with a unreserved admiration. He played the Prelude in A minor, 

splendid left hand, are undeniable qualities coupled with a not only brilliantly, but with emotional ardor and intensity 

sweet singing touch and a musical temperament; traits suffi- Even the flashing glissandi assumed a significance under 

cient to equip half a dozen pianists. his hands that was not merely decorative in the~ musical 
“*El Albacion,’ by the lamented ‘Spaniard, Albeniz, was sc heme 

the best thing of the afternoon, brilliant and rhythmically “No less impressive was Rubinstein’s performance of the 

captivating.” —James Gibbons Huneker, The New York Tumes, ‘Homage a Rameau,’ of the delicately postic and distinctly 


February 21, 1919. Iberian ‘Ondine.’ Rubinstein did not expose, simply, the 
scintillant shell of these pieces. He did not content himself 
with presenting the surface effects of color and design 

“To Mr. Rubinstein as a pianist must first be attributed With oe sinivabh understanding for the composer's Sodas 

a firm solidarity of tonal and. dynamic pianistic values, so he grasped the poetic conceptions underneath the impres 

important as to be almost orchestral in effect, and a tech- sionistic pictures and carried them palpably to the ear 

nical wy & marked as to render wg? and all merely For once we heard Debussy interpreted not only with grace 
technical difficulties of the instrument for him of practically and charm, but with rhythmical vitality, with temperament, 
no account. The F sharp minor Polonaise, which closed with warmth, with passion 

the Chopin Foe was rendered with great technical impres- “Fascinatingly, too, did Rubinstein play the characteristic 

siveness and the full volume of sound which is the distin- ‘Ri Puerto’ aud ‘Rondens’ of Albenis and Ravel’s ‘La Valle 

guishing characteristic of this artist’s style and method.”— " 7 a ' ed 


des Cloches’ and ‘Alborada de Gracioso Vax Smith, 


Reginald de Koven, The New York Herald, February 21, 191). New York American, March 16, 


“Mr. Rubinstein introduced to his audience a prodigious 


i n ud r a “There will come a time, and soon, when the full measur 
technique. His finger work was most brilliant in its e uality, of Arthur Rubinstein’s pianistic greatness will be b wot in 
aad smoothness, its ripping. yg Fem its reserve of force. upon those who have, for the moment, not completely 
—W. J. Henderson he Sun ebruary 21, 1919. grasped his brilliant and matured art The Polish musician 

munptinnns made his second appearance here in recital yesterday after 
noon, and confirmed the opinions set forth in these columns 


“His fingers flew with lightning speed over the keyboard 
and bounded with marvelous elasticity from the keys in the 
scherzo (of Saint-Saéns’ G minor Concerto).”—H, E. Kreh- 


it his previous recital, several weeks ago 
“One got the breadth, the finely sustained rhythmic line 


biel, New York Tribune, February 21, 1919. in the Beethoven Sonata. It was such an interpretation 
a matured and intellectual musician might provide; a read 
bepee sp cath ing in which the classic depth was preserved, though not to 
“Rubinstein is a pianist of extraordinary power. There is in extent that forced the romantic side of the work into 
a vibrant vitality in his playing that is electrifying. He the background. Those who admire tone color should have 
began with Bach and Beethoven, playing as if swayed entirely been present yesterday afternoon to observe Mr. Rubinstein’s 

by an intellect crisp, keen and incisive. His brilliance was attainments in this respect 

the glitter of sunshine upon the snow. But in his Chopin group “But the brilliance of style, the colossal and rightly em 
the sympathy and poetic feeling that evidently burns deeply ployed technique, the fine modeling of phrase and the well 


beneath his rather passive exterior leaped into his exquisite 
singing tone. There was the warm, human quality without 


controlled interpretative taste were shown to fuller advan 
tage in the four Debussy numbers and the two by Albeniz 

















which no interpretative artist can ever become really great. Finer pianoforte playing than Mr. Rubinstein disclosed in 
His gorgeous rhythm made the Albeniz ‘El Albaicin’ and Debussy’s Waltz, ‘La Plus que lente,’ would be difficult to 
‘Triana’ exhilaratin Moreover, he was delightfully free imagine.” —Pierre V. R. Ke The World, March 16, 9 
from mannerisms. fis technique has achieved the point of 
perfection where it can be comfortably taken for granted, 
eaving supreme enjoyment in the moods he creates.” » a Fee ple vated twi groups ‘ Debt anys Aibenia, 
AAVE!, < ap € ine er ner anc in ms t wniern 1¢ ! 
Ketharine Lene, The Evening Mail, February 2h 1919. artistry whith few living pianists ever have equaled. And may be said this pianist has few serious rivals Pitts San 
there was brilliance to the performance that ‘wale one think born, The Globe, March 17 
“Yesterday he did some hidehi some superb, some fasci- compassionately of De Pachmann, 
nating playing in music a Debussy, and the Spaniard, “The C sharp minor Scherzo—which opened the Chopin “ ; 
Albeniz. thie rhythm, his coloring, and his general effective- group—was a model of serious interpretation. It had the He might have posed as the spirit of modern music, with 
ness in them both were such that it is easy to prophesy a hbher, the nuance and crystalline clearness of style. The impressionistic wings and a sword ready to slay the dragons 
triumph for the pianist.”—Pitts Sanborn, The Globe, Febru- F sharp Nocturne, which came as a delightful contrast, was of tradition : 
ary 21, 1919. played with true poetic beauty. Arthur Rubinstein has a technique that permits him to 
ee “There was a deal to admire in the Beethoven ‘Wald do anything he likes, Even when he plays faster than you 
“His playing was always brilliant and he showed an assured stein’ Sonata, the slow movement particularly. There was —_ 7 oe ee ae ing Enaere t " wn ve th * cleaa, diem "7 
technique. A nocturne for the left hand by Scriabine gave classic_purity, as much tonal contrast as one may put into eee = Seas Wiieaaes ot aneriiet aay? hate Bee 
such Beethoven music and always the clearly enunciated made the four Debussy numbers pointed like poinsettia, with 
opportunity for an exhibition of manual dexterity and was “A a n i : : : their soft crimson sheen; they were not vague twilight mus 
interesting and well done. In Liszt's Twelfth Rhapsody phrase "—Pierre V. R. Key, The World, February 21, 1919 ings. There is nothing reflective about hi ptaeine anyhow 
Mr. Rubinstein carried his audience with him by sheer bril- eo. His postre is vigerous, incisive, and his fnasinetion dees 
liancy of execution.”—Sylvester Rawling, The Evening World, not dream: it creates.”-~Kethavine Lene, The Evenina Mail 
February 21, 1919. “Arthur Rubinstein yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall March 1 ee . " 
—_—_— established himself securely in the front rank of pianists ve 
“In what he played yesterday the pianist made it clearly now before the American public. He is a finished player, : ; 
to be understood that he is not alone of the school of rhyth- with a brilliant technical equipment; but although advancing Arthur Rubinstein, the young pianist of struck 
mically articulate thunderers; that the persuasive and colorful years have brought greater reserve and sobriety, he still has straight and strong for the approval of an expe audience 
pedal has also been his study and that the pressure touch nas Xr) passion in his Snans-tipe, ; “ lel ang og afternoon ann won it in an ve measure 
is part of his more dulcet equipment—in brief, a player e interpreted in a lyric vein; his style is de .~ an for his consummately artistic and s« volarly of an 
of thoroughness and versatility in technical grounding and refined, rather than i ee Yet raid he wring to the - excellent program. The Beethovan Sona 7 (third) was. the 
in its proper application.” —New York Evening Journal, cluding Rhapsody No. Twelve of Liszt something * 7 big adventure, of course, and the y ithful virtuoso quickly 
February 21, 1919. fervor and enthusiasm. His was an interpretation that rac lemonstrated his fine eneeenene f the master and his 
7 a clear definition, breadth and rhythmical incisiveness Max own admirable techniqt The Chopin group, coming at the 
. , : Smith, New York American, February 21, 1919. end of some wonderful detached numbers, fixed the success 
“From the first his technique was fabulous; he is an : of the recital."—Morning Telegraph, March 16, 191) 
absolute master of the musical contrivance and the facilit one 
with which he uses it is well nigh breathless. The ‘Wald- 
stein Sonata’ of Beethoven came at a sometimes quickened “The young man’s art is essentially impressionistic, and “With the Saint-Saéns Concerto, which is music beautiful, 
tempo, but herein Rubinstein’s characterictics came unre- must evoke criticism of the impressionistic sort; after all, a gay and intoned to please, Mr. Rubinstein swept the house 
servedly to the fore. For herein, if anywhere, he could critic can only record his fleeting impressions, and yesterday off its feet.”"—Cincinnati Times-Star, March 1, 10 
prove the lyric quality upon which he seems to build his they were, perforce, of the pleasant order In Debussy, 
conception. Lyric, and the stress upon delicateness—and Ravel, and Albeniz he is simply fascinating—wonderful he is 
yet (which is the notable part of it) a tone as large as all in this music from which he disengages another and more “Under the magic fingers of the young Pole, his thun 
Carnegie and a big, virile way of gaining it. He stocks it virile essence. derous strength, his dazzling execution, his glittering con 
with romantic thought as well, and an intensely musical “Arthur Rubinstein sees, rather hears, the whole man, and trasts of light and shade, the abundance of his vitalizing 
imagination urges him to make poetry, though not mere thus it is that his Debussy is robust or evanescent when energy, the Saint-Saéns Concerto became quite a different 
rhyme—of Beethoven's philosophies. required ; sometimes both at the same time. order of musical being and seemed charged with a magnetic 
“His Albeniz was as notable a playing as that composer ‘The Spanish music was positively electrifying, the dia almost hypnotic power There was a display of virtuosity 
has had here. But he reached the summit with the Liszt's bolic verve, color scheme, and dash would alone make the the like of which has not been heard here for many a day 
Twelfth Rhapsody, of which his playing was magnificently reputation of a less musical artist. A massive performance “The audience fairly exhausted itself in applause. Rubin 
brilliant. He is of a sort to be popular quite immediately.” of the ‘Drum’ Polonaise in A flat by Chopin closed the stein was recalled again and again.”"—The Commercial 
—Gilbert Gabriel, The Evening Sun, February 21, 1910. program, though it was followed by Debussy’s ‘West Wind,’ Tribune, Cincinnati, March 1, 101 
fnaeiliees the Chopin ‘Cradle Song,’ and heaven knows how many 
= - encores. 
“Whatever else happens to him, Arthur Rubinstein will “The musical Maenads were storming the bastions of the i : | : ; 
be much talked about. Exceptional pianists usually are. In stage when we left. That fact alone ought to settle the A more electrical, a more genuinely virtuoso perforn 
London, on the European continent, and in South America, pt : Nar pipettes ; ” ‘ ance cannot be imagined A fleetness of finger technique 
on é popular status of the engaging Pole: his third appearance hict eiake talento te. cematemacted ta k prt ae 
whence he has just come, Mr. Rubinstein is considered a this season was a brilliant success.”—James Gibbons Hun by ge etl eae. ab a agg 2 | elias guonfirtacrn 
unique artist. , A - Mu h 16 ~ of rhythm, a full command of all the dynamics and a sweep 
“Tt is a long time since New York heard the Chopin eker, The New York Times, March 16, 1919. which carries all before it. Nothing quite as spectacular as 
F sharp minor Polonaise played as Mr. Rubinstein played is the final movement can be recalled, nor has the second move 
it. Such cantilena, such clarity of the phrase, such varied ment, with its marked rhythms, ever sounded so well. After 
coloring of the tone and, above all, such marvelous dynamics “Arthur Rubinstein proved himself a master interpreter this concerto, the reputation of Rubinstein iwas easy to 
caught one sitting straight up. He built climaxes and of Debussy. When the young Russian pianist launched into understand He was given an ovation The Cincinnati 


dropped from fortissimi into lesser quantities of tone with an the work of the famous French composer he commanded Enquirer, March 1, 1919 
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HOFMANN AND HEIFETZ PROVE 
TORONTO’S FINAL TRIUMPH CARDS 


Large Audiences Show Keen Appreciation of Artistic 
Prograrms—Second Fortnightly Musi- 
cale a Success 


Toronto, Canada, March 29, 1919.—On Tuesday even- 
ing, March 18, Josef Hofmann, the eminent pianist, un- 
der the local management of J, E. Suckling, who also 
brought Levitzki and Heifetz here, gave a recital before 
a large critical audience, and he, as is customary every- 
where, created a great furore. His playing is big and 
wonderful, sane, intellectual, intensely brilliant, sym- 
metrical, beautifully colored, poetic and convincingly 
satisfying. The appassionato, Beethoven's immortal op. 
s7, has never been performed with greater reverence, 
finish or beauty. This was followed by a delightful ren 
dition of Gluck’s “Alceste” arranged for concert per 
formance by Saint-Saéns, and the same arranger’s tran 
scription of Beethoven's “Chorus of the Dervishes.” 
[his latter was an extraordinary exhibition of rhythmic 


forcefulness, and pulsating energy A Chopin group 
was admirably done The program offered nothing 
which one might call new except a poem by Scriabin, 
and this with Rachmaninoff’s “Polichinelle,” “Reverie du 


Soir,” by Tschaikowsky, and Liszt’s “Venice and Naples” 
concluded the program, although some half dozen en 
core numbers had to be thrown in for good measure 


Jessie McAlpine Recital 


Jessie McAlpine, a highly endowed Toronto girl, gave 
a piano recital on March 25, before a large and enthusi- 
astic audience, and won immense success. She is en- 
tirely a Canadian product, although of Scottish birth, 
and has been trained by W. O. Forsyth. On this occa 
sion she gave a very scholarly rendition of the Tausig 
arrangement of Bach's toccata and fugue in D minor, 
followed by a beautifully romantic and brilliant perform 
ance of Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques. Some twelve 
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other numbers, including Percy Grainger’s “Colonial Song,” 
Faure’s impromptu in F minor, Weber’s “Moto Perpetuo,” 
Chopin's nocturne, op. 15, No, 2, and polonaise, op. 53; 
reverie, “Among the Fir Trees,” Forsyth; Debussy’s “Re- 
flections on the Water” gavotte, intermezzo, Louis 
Victor Saar; Cyril Scott’s “Mountain Brook ;” Moszkow- 
ski's barcarolle, and Liszt’s “Campanello” etude, com- 
pleted the scheme. As an encore she played the so-called 
“Black Key Study” with extraordinary brilliance and 
speed 


Second Fortnightly Musicale 


The second of the Fortnightly Musicales, arranged by 
T. Bernard Preston, drew a select audience on Wednes- 
day evening, March 26, when the program was supplied 
by Winnifred Hicks-Lyne, soprano, and Senor Guerrero, 
pianist. Miss Hicks-Lyne has a charming voice and 
style, and interpreted her numbers with fine effect, par- 
ticularly Leo Smith's (a Toronto composer) tender Italian 
love song. M. Guerrero played with heightened brilliance 
Alkan’s difficult etude “The Wind,” numbers by Debussy, 
Franck’s prelude chorale and fugue, with a graceful 
“Valse Triste” from his own pen. Both artists were en- 
thusiastically recalled. 


Heifetz Draws Huge Crowd 


On March 27, Massey Hall was crowded to hear the 
amazing wizard of the violin, Jascha Heifetz, and he 
played with power and authority. Beginning with the 
difficult chaconne by Tomaso Vitali, which was a remark- 
able example of classical abandon, he followed with a 
glorious performance of Mendelssohn's concerto in E 
minor, with two Paganini caprices, a Brahm’s Hungarian 
dance and the often played but vigorously pompous polo- 
naise in D major by Wieniawski. Heifetz is a great, sin- 
cere artist, who played with a certain reverence, per- 
suasively at times, and again with meteoric brilliance, 


Notes 
Grace Smith Harris, a local pianist, gave the third of 


her illustrated talks on music, the spirit of counterpoint 
being the subject. Giving interesting sketches 6f the life 
of different composers of the classical period, she fol- 
lowed by playing several preludes and fugues by Bach, 
a Handei suite, and Liszt's arrangement of Bach’s G 
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minor fugue for the organ, playing all with admirable 
efficiency and musical judgment. W. O. F. 


Riesberg Pupils Heard at the 
New York American Conservatory 


March 27 was a particularly 
“Marchy” day—windy, rainy, cold 
—yet the weather did not deter 
a company of lovers of piano 
and violin music from gathering 
at the New York American Con- 
servatory of Music, Hein and 
Fraemcke, directors, where a 
program of eleven numbers was 
performed. Ceinwein Wiliams 
showed steady progress in stud- 
ies by Streabbog, and Jean 
Milne played a cradle song and 
waltz in such a way as to show 
decided talent. Tillie and Nan- 
ny Jay, sisters, compose music 
for piano, violin and voice, and play the piano with bril- 
liancy. An impromptu and a waltz caprice, piano duets, 
were given by them, the compositions and the playing both 
being of a high quality. Later on, Bessie Riesberg played 
their violin piece, “Thoughts and Shadows,” arfa this .re- 
ceived much applause. They have a natural instinct for 
composition, improved by study and observation. Miriam 
Rayfield played brilliantly Liszt’s “Swiss Pastorale” and a 
waltz by Lack. She, too, has decided pianistic talent. 
Harold Roberts has all the natural musical instincts of the 
Welsh race (both parents were born in Wales and sing), and 
played an Indian piece by Orth very well indeed, Avis L. 
McClean is the most advanced of the pianists who partici- 
pated, and her touch and tone in the “Forest Murmurs” 
(Wagner-Brassin) and brilliancy of execution of Aren- 
sky’s waltz in E flat brought her resounding applause. 
Others on the program were Helen Riesenfeld and Louise 
tarnes. Bessie C. Redmond, who came as a listener, was 
asked by her former teacher to play, giving Chaminade’s 
“Lisonjera” and “Kammenoi Ostrow” in highly poetic 
fashion. 








F, W. RIESBERG, 


than “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose.” From the 
many examples submitted, the one on this page “Your Heart 


Is Calling Mine,” words and music by Bernard Hamblen, and 


the one on the opposite page, “Keep - 
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Applause and Tears at Schumann-Heink Recital 


Needless to say the concert which Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink gave at the Broad Street Theater, New- 
ark, N. J., on Sunday afternoon, March 30, drew a 
capacity audience, and the stage was crowded with 
soldiers and sailors, all of whom enjoyed the diva’s 
singing immensely. Tears flowed freely during Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s rendition of Rogers’ “When Per- 
shing’s Men Go Marching Into Picardy,” and at the 
conclusion of the number, in order to still the roar of 
applause, the contralto endeavored to make a little 
speech, in which she said: “It brings the tears to my 
eyes. Ah! I love the boys. I shall never forget them; 
and as long as I can sing I will not let you forget 
them, either. You mothers understand. Our sons, our 
grandsons—"” But then her emotions overcame her. 
Among the other numbers presented by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink were Mozart’s “Vitellia” aria, MacDowell’s 
“Thy Beaming Eyes,” Delibes’ “Good Morning, Sue,” 
etc. Frank LaForge played superb accompaniments at 
the piano. Re ee 


Vera Barstow to Be Soloist 
with Ottawa Symphony Orchestra 


Dovald Hines, conductor of the Ottawa (Ont.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has engaged Vera Barstow as_ soloist 
with that organization for its closing concert of the sea- 
son on April 24. Miss Barstow will play the Wieniawski 
concerto in D minor and the rondo capriccioso by Saint- 
Saéns. 


Jacobinoff Plays to Sold Out House 

Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, and D. Hendrik Erzerman, 
pianist, gave a sonata recital at the Little Theater, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on Wednesday evening, March 26, before a sold- 
out house that manifested much enthusiasm. Both piay- 
ers did artistic work, especially Mr. Jacobinoff, who-is a 
favorite with Quaker City audiences. He was in espe- 
cially good form and displayed to advantage his superior 
violinistic qualifications. The program was as follows: 
sonata, op. 30, No. 2, in C minor, Beethoven; sonata in 
G major, Lekeu; sonata, op. 45, in C minor, Grieg. 


Wayne A. Blaaha to Play in Detroit 
Wayne A. Blaaha, violinist of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. will play at the New Thought Society in De- 
troit on Easter Sunday, April 20. This artist has appeared 
with the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Indianapolis orches- 
tras and is well known in many of the leading musi¢ 
centers of the country. 
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.SAN CARLO. OPERA PAYS . 


FIVE DAY VISIT IN OMAHA 


Series of Seven Performancés Longest and Most De- 
lightful Ever Played in This City—New 
Stars Prove Valuable Additions 

Omaha, Neb., March 31, 1919—The San Carlo Grarid 
Opera Company has just finished its annual engagement 
here, giving, in the course of ‘its five days’ visit, seven 
performances and eight operas, chosetm ftom both the 
modern and standard repertories. This was the longest 
and, taken as a whole, the most delightful and inspiring 
engagement the company has ever played in this city. 

The operas performed were “Madame Butterfly,” “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” “Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” 
“Carmen,” “Martha” and “Il Trovatore,” certainly a 
varied and attractive list, and the performances equalled 
and even surpassed the usual high standards of excellence 
maintained by this remarkable company. The presenta- 
tions were well rounded and consistent. There was no 
cver-accentuating of one feature at the expense of an- 
other, -For instance, the chorus, which is often a negli- 
gible quantity in traveling companies, forms in the case 
of the San Carlo Company a vital and highly interesting 
factor in every production, singing with spirit and a wide 
dynamic range and fotming many animatéd. and brilliantly 
colored stage pictures. he s¢enery was’ beautiful, ap- 
propriate and thoroughly effective, and the orchestra, un- 
der Conductor Merola, performed its part with complete 
efficicncy. 

Among the. principals, who were warmly welcomed 
at their reappearance here, were Manuel Salazar, who 
vocalized the lines of Canio in “Pagliacci” with fine 
tone and dramatic fervor, and likewise gave an excellent 
portrayal of the part of Manrico; Stella Damette, whose 
chief contribution to the series was a very engaging per- 
formance of Carmen, a portrayal pleasing in conception 
and vocally excellent; Elizabeth Amsden, who made a 
charming Countess in the “Secret of Suzanne” and statred 
in the title part of “Aida,” and Estelle Wentworth, who 
ruved her ability and versatility in the roles of Nedda, 
Micaela and Leonora. Other members of the company 
who gave fresh evidence of their sterling worth were 
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Doria Fernanda, Angelo Antola, Giuseppe Agostine, Pietro 
Di Biasi, Natale Cervi and Alice Homer. 

There were also several newcomers who made distinctly 
favorable impressions. Among these Queena Mario was 
notable for the limpid and silvery beauty of her voice and 
the virtuosity of her vocal technic. She is a splendidly 
equipped artist and shone brilliantly in the part of Gilda. 
Her Lady Harriet in “Martha” was no less effective. 
Romeo Boscacci, while a recent addition to the San Carlo 
Company, was not new to this city, as he has appeared 
here as a member of the Boston Opera Company. His 
appearances here were as the Duke in “Rigoletto” and 
Don Jose in “Carmen,” both of which were splendid de- 
lineations, regarded from either the vocal or dramatic 
standpoint. Joseph Royer is likewise a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the company, as he possesses a rich and expressive 
baritone voice and a handsome presence. His Escamillo 
was splendidly sung and acted with fire and spirit. There 
was presented a new exponent of the part of Madame 
Butterfly in the person of Haku Onuki, a young and petite 
Japanese soprano with an excellent voice and a pleasing 
personality. 

The performances were held in Boyd’s Theater, excel- 
lent acoustics and congenial atmosphere of which formed 
an appropriate setting. Ae es 8 


Balfour “a Winner” in Hagerstown, Md. 


Constance Balfour’s recital at the Treble Clef Club, 
Hagerstown, Md., on March 25, resulted most success- 
fully for that delightful singer, as the following letter 
of indorsement will bear out: 


i 1201 Hamilton Boulevard, Hagerstown, Md. 
Dear Sirs: 

_ want to tell you how very pleased we were with Miss Balfour's 
recital, She certainly was a “winner” and we will have to go some 
to keep up with artists of her caliber. Everybody was so pleased 
with her work and she has a gracious personality. After the con- 
cert Miss Holzapfel entertained us at her home and Miss Balfour 
sang more for us. I trust her musical affairs in the East. will 
win her a place among the first artists. We wish to thank you 
for the personal interest you took in this affair and another Season 
will probably call on you for more help. I hope Miss Balfour will 
say that she enjoyed being here as much as we did to have her. 

Very truly yours, 
4 (Signed) Mrs. C. A. Garpner, 
President, Treble Clef Club, Hagerstown, Md. 








Ross Levison to Be Heard Again 


Ross Levison, the South American pianist, who made a 
very successful debut at Aeolian Hall a couple of seasons 
ago, gave another recital in the same hall on Thursday 
evening, April_1o. 
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French Composers’ Recital to 
Take Place at American Institute 


The American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chit- 
tenden, dean, has arranged for five lecture-recitals on the 
piano music of modern French composers, to be given 
by E, R. Schmitz, the Parisian pianist and conductor. 
Mr. Schmitz is a graduate of the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he was awarded the first prize in 1910. After tour- 
ing Europe as a concert pianist, he returned to Paris and 
founded a choral society and a new orchestra of ninety 
members for the production of modern French music. He 
has had as associates Debussy, Diemer, Dubois, Dukas, 
Fevrier, Fauré, D’Indy, J. De Reszke, Saint-Saéns, 
Schmitt, Widor, and others. Mr. Schmitz is one of the 
great French pianists, and his intimate association with 
the foremost French musicians makes him an authoritative 
exponent of their works. He will play the numbers of the 
various programs and explain how to obtain requisites 
for the production of the tone. qualities and dynamic ef- 
fects characteristic of modern French piano music. 

Recitals will be given Saturdays, April 5, 12, 19, 26, May 
3. They will begin at 12 precisely. The program for the 
first meeting will be selected from the two books of De- 
bussy preludes. Each subsequent program will be an- 
nounced by Mr. Schmitz. For information as to cost, etc., 
apply to the secretary, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New 


York. 


Steinberg Gives Studio Musicale and Reception 


On Sunday afternoon, March 30, a very interesting 
musicale took place at the studio of Bernhard Steinberg, 
the eminent teacher and baritone, of New York. The pro- 
gram, although short, was remarkable for its tasteful and 
musicianly selections and its splendid performance. Of 
the large class of artist-pupils under Mr. Steinberg’s direc- 
tion, he selected Yvette Gordon as the only pupil to appear. 
Her rendition of Rubinstein’s “Asra” and MacLean’s 
“Hold Me With a Charm” brought much praise from the 
distinguished audience of artists and musicians. Indeed, 
it was self evident why she was selected by her teacher, 
for she displayed a voice of so much beauty and sweetness, 
as well as temperament and thoroughly developed musi- 
cianship in interpreting those songs that Mr. Steinberg felt 
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justified in bringing forth this latest example of his 
training. 

Philip Gordon, who recently appeared with success at 
his own recital in Aeolian Hall, played “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark,” by Liszt, also the twelfth rhapsody, and was obliged 
to add an additional number. Mr. Gordon is an artist of 
His technic was splendid, his touch tender 
and sweet, and he displayed much taste, musicianship and 
poetry. Michel Penha, cellist, displayed a powerful yet 
sweet tone in pieces by Fauré and Handel, which delighted 
the audience. His interpretation was highly artistic and 
finished. There is no doubt that Mr. Penha ranks among 
the best of cellists. The program closed with Fauré’s 
“Crucifix,” sung by Yvette Gordon and Bernhard Stein- 
berg. Mr. Steinberg’s ability as an artist, as well as the 
beauty of his voice, is so well known that one need not go 
into detail. Despite the persistent pleadings of the audi- 
ence, he refused to sing an individual solo. William J. 
Falk and I. Eisenberg gave great assistance with very able 
accompaniments. ’ 

The following were present: Adamo Didur, Modest 
Altschuler, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bernstein, Mrs. A. J. 
Jcsephson, Miss B. Kraus, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander H. 
Kaminsky, Mr. and Mrs. B. Kaminsky, Dr. and Mrs. Julius 
Hammer, Philip Gordon, Max Gegna, Mr. and Mrs. Michel 
Penha, J. Eisenberg, William J. Falk, Yvette Gordon, Rose 
Gordon, Maurice Nitke, F. W. Riesberg, Martin Bluming- 
thal, Anna Stehtk, Mrs. Oscar Spirescu, Paolo Martucci, 
Chev. Astolfo Pescia, Dr. Herman Dencin, Jeannette Dencin, 
L.. Kunstlich, Gertrude Kunstlich, Mr, and Mrs. A. Gold- 
farb, Mrs. Louis Miller, Harry Shapiro, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Barron, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Barth, Mr. and Mrs. A. Hays, 
Frieda Powell, Jeannette Murray, Augustus Post, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, Alma Hopkins Kichell, Leona 
Sherwin, Jeannette Levine, Katherine Wilson, Constance 
Bernstein, Michel Bernstein, Morritz Weishof, Helen M. 
Carpenter, Mary L. Carpenter, Mary Schneider, Maurice 
Frank, Jennie Simon and: Bertha Kalich. 


Leading Teachers’ Pupils at Aborn Opera School 

Leading vocal teachers are aware of the altogether un- 
usual facilities for the practical study of opera at the 
Aborn Opera School. Here are found the prime requisites, 
such as first class coaches—men who know all operas so 
thoroughly that every inflection, every tradition is to them 
an. open book; a dramatic teacher who was literally “born 
onthe stage,” for his parents were actors, and who knows 
every bit of stage action and can sing any part, any role, 
all without the score; a general manager whose life has 
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been spent in stage matters, and, finally, a completely 
equipped stage, rehearsal rooms, makeup tables, etc. So 
these leaders in voice teaching send their pupils with » 
eratic aspirations straight to this school, among such teach- 
ers being Mme. De Vere-Sapio, Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 
Alice Verlet, Jeanette Guthrie Bashford and Sergei Kliban- 
sky. Pupils of these teachers studying at the Aborn school 
are Dorothy Terre!l, Mme. Vet, Dranies Chipman, Selma 
Seigel and Ambrose Cherechetti, tenor. Miss Seigel has 
just joined the Creatore Opera Company at St. Louis. 


Van der Stucken in Copenhagen 


Copenhagen, Denmark, March 2, 1919—Frank Van der 
Stucken, who will be remembered from his long resi- 
dence in America, where he conducted the Cincinnati 
Spring Festivals for many years, is at present in Copen- 
hagen. He is a native of Antwerp and lived there for 
many years, A concert was given on February 20 in the 
great hall of the Odd Fellows’ Palace, Copenhagen, in aid 
of Belgian war sufferers. Mr. Van der Stucken conducted 
an orchestra of symphonic size, the Blandet Solo Chorus 
and the United Students’ Chorus, while the following 
artists volunteered their services: Ida Moeller, Inger 
Leth-Rasmussen, Ellen Overgaard, George Kyhne, Aage 
Branner and Peder Moeller. The program opened with 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s “Festival Cortege,” for chorus and 
orchestra, originally written for the Cincinnati Festival of 
1883. It included three Belgian works—Peter Benoit’s 
“Treaty of Ghent,” Jan Blockx’s “Belgian Song” and 
Gevaert’s “Vers l’Avenir.” G. D. 


Fanning Makes Fine Impression 
in Victoria, B. C. 


Victoria, B. C., March 25, 1919.—Cecil Fanning and 
H. B. Turpin were heard here last evening in a delight- 
ful recital which bore out the excellent impression cre- 
ated on previous appearances. Mr. Fanning’s numbers 
ranged from grand opera arias to charming English folk 
songs and “to each he brought that perfection of his 
art which has placed him in the forefront of the con- 
cert singers of the day,” to use the words of the critic 
of the Victoria Daily Times. Mr. Fanning’s rich and 
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—“Keep All Your Love for Me”, words by Harry D.Kerr, and 
music by Otto Motzan, have been selected by a competent 
However, their critical opinion is 


equally divided on the question of individual supremacy. We 
would like to have you help us decide the issue. 


Which do you think the better of the two ? 


Address, Dept. ‘*M.B."” LEO FEIST, Inc., Feist Building, 235 West 40th St., New York 


flexible baritone voice aroused his hearers to a_ high 
point of enthusiasm, so that many encores were forth- 
coming. His enunciation is excellent and he has fine 
interpretative powers. Mr. Turpin’s accompaniments 
served to further the pleasure of the evening. 

On March 3, the present tour opened in Pittsburgh 
and engagements in Illinois, Wisconsin and North Da- 
kota were filled before their appearances in Canada. 
Everywhere they have been well received. Mr. Fan- 
ning will also give concerts, on returning, in Vancouver, 
Nanaimo, Seattle, Spokane and Portland, also filling a 
three weeks’ tour of California. A. L. 


Werrenrath’s Season Still Continues 


Reinald Werrenrath thought his 1918-19 season was over 
inasmuch as he had sung over seventy concerts, which in- 
cluded eight New York appearances, five ge recitals ; 
five appearances at the Metropolitan Opera House, two 
appearances each with the Chicago and Detroit Symphony 
Orchestras, three with the Boston Symphony in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington, and two more to come 
with the same orchestra May 2 and 3. Instead of the sea- 
son being at an end for this popular baritone, the season 
seems to have begun again, except for his operatic ap- 
pearances, the last of which occurred Monday, March 31, 
when he sang Silvio for the third time in five weeks. 

On April 2 he appeared in Welsh, W. Va.; April 4 in 
Easton, Pa., and on April 7 he gave another recital (sec- 
ond since February) in Brooklyn, N. Y. April 9 he went 
to Northampton, Mass.; April 10 he was in Easton, Pa., 
and April 14 in Bangor, Pa. He returns to New York 
on April 17 to. sing the Bach “Passion” in Carnegie Hall; 
on April 21 he appears again in Brooklyn, N. Y., and on 
April 23 he appears in Rockford, Ill.; April 25 in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and the 29th with the New York Haarlem 
Philharmonic. On May 2 and 3 he will sing in Boston 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra; May 5 in Warren, 
Ohio, and May 14 in Greensboro, N. C. ; : 

Mr. Werrenrath has been engaged as baritone soloist 
at the four following festivals: Fitchburg, Mass., on May 
9; Macon, Ga., on May 12; May 16 at the Newark, N. J., 
Festival, and June 4 at the Evanston North Shore Festival. 

Mr. Werrenrath filled the following engagements during 
January and February: January 6, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
January 15, Brockton, Mass.; January 23, Topeka, Kan. ; 
January 27, Joplin, Mo.; January 30, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; January 31, Tulsa, Okla.; February 3, Nashville, 
Tenn.; February 6, Patterson, N. J.; February 11, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and February 14, at Newport News, Va. 
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MODERN ORGAN MUSIC AT LEEDS 


Leeds, England, March 23, 1919.—H. Matthias Turton, 
conductor of the Leeds New Choral Society and organist 
of St. Aidan’s, Leeds, recently gave an organ recital at 
that church, his program being made up entirely of mod- 
ern music for that instrument. Mr, Turton, a most enter- 
prising musician, has always been specially interested in 
the progress of organ music, and the programs of present 
day music he presents are unique. This recital of March 
3 listed the allegro from Pietro A. Yon's chromatic so- 
nata; Jongen’s “Autumn Thought”; three movements from 
Vierne’s third symphony; an intermezzo by Augustine 
Barie; a sextet (study in double pedalling) by Otto Olson; 
Stanford’s first sonata; and four pieces by Joseph Bonnet, 
the first of which, “Ariel,” a delightful fantasy, is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Turton. 


Two Oratorios Given 

The Leeds New Choral Society, notwithstanding the 
serious reduction in the ranks of its male chorus caused 
by the war, has continued its activities this season. Cn 
January 15 there was a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul,” with full chorus and organ accompaniment, the 
soloists being Naomi Bell, soprano; Nancy Howe, con- 
tralto; George Wood, tenor; and Walter Chippindale, 
baritone. The organist was Walter Hartley, of St. Mark’s 
Church, Woodhouse. In April the society will give Sir 
Edward Elgar’s “Caractacus” and his “For the Fallen,” 
with a full orchestral accompaniment. G. I, B. 


Sarah Borni to Make New York Debut 


During the recent war, America has not heard much 
about her talented artists resident abroad, as she would 
have wished; nevertheless they have been aspiring, work- 
ing, and, in some cases, achieving marked success. Ameri 
can singers, especially those who have been cut off from 
their native country during the war, have looked forward 
to the time when they could return to America and reap 








Keep All Your Love For Me 


(Tout Ton Amour Pour Moi) 
Melody Ballad 
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the fruit, in American dollars, of their labors and foreign 
successes. 

Among the singers who ar« 
impression abroad, especially in 
girl, born in Gloversville, N. Y., 
Borni. After an absence of five years, during which time 
she has won laurels in nearly every important opera house 
in Italy, she returns to this country and is to make her 
New York debut at Carnegie Hall, Easter Sunday even- 
ing, April 20. : 

Miss Borni’s greatest successes were recorded in Rome, 
Genoa and Bologna, where she appeared as Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” a performance highly praised by the great 
Leoncavallo; as Suzel in “Amigo Fritz,” which attracted 
the attention of the composer, Mascagni; as Marguerite 
in “Faust” and as Mimi in “La Bohéme.” Her teacher, 
Leopold Magnoni, as he bade her good-bye, predicted a 
brilliant career in America. She is a serious artist, gifted 
with a voice of considerable range and power, pure and 
flexible, which she knows how to fit to the various moods 


said to have made a deep 
Italy, is an American 
whose name is Sarah 


she endeavors to portray. She has made interpretation 
her life study and sings equally well in half a dozen lan- 
guages. Added to this she is a young woman of much 


personal beauty, possessing that peculiar magnetism with- 
out which the most highly trained vocalist cannot be en- 
tirely successful. Her New York appearance is awaited 
with much interest. Her opening program will include 
arias from “Fedora” and “Mefistofele,” a group of mod- 
ern Russian songs, besides several novelties. 


An Amusing Incident at a Morrisey Concert 

At a recent concert given by Marie Morrisey in Hutchin- 
son, Kan., the contralto was very much amused to ob- 
serve a youngster sitting in the front row of the orchestra 
wearing a monocle with much the air of one who was not 
going to let any one “put one over on him.” 


“Ride On” a Palm Sunday Favorite 


Among the prominent church featured 
John Prindle Scott's sacred song, “Ride On,” last season 
are Amy Ellerman, contralto; Edwin Swain, baritone, of 
New York, and Clifford Lott, of Los Angeles, Cal. The 
popularity of this number is increasing constantly. 


singers who 
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PAULA PARDEE MAKES 
PLEA FOR DEBUTANTS 


Young Pianist Claims the Average New York Audi- 
ence Is Bored When It Comes to Hearing New- 
comers with No Name—Debutants Cannot 
Wait for Europe’s Troubles to Clear 
Up—Blasé Concertgoers Should 
Bear ‘with Them—Pays Trib- 
ute to Leginska 


Paula Pardee, the young pianist, whose Aeolian Hall 
debut recital on January 15, and Boston recital on Feb 
ruary 18, resulted in her engagement as one of the solo 
ists for the Metr ypolitan Sunday Night Concert of March 
30, 18 an interesting type She is a talented girl, yet very 
modest in her manner, and the possessor of a charming 
personality When seen by a Musica, Courter repre 

ntative he said that what she wanted most to do was 
to make a plea for the young artists 

“It seems to me that the average New York audience 

bored stiff when it comes to hearing newcomers—peopl 
with no’ name! They claim there is an undue congestion 
in things musical. Well, perhaps, that is true, but they 
don't take time to realize that the young artist cannot wait 
until European centers clear up and there is an outgoing 
of talent, before he he can make his debut. You see, 
before the war things were more balanced, but lately, 
America has had the overweight. The blasé concertgoer 
hould try to bear with the average debutant because it 
must be.remembered that the greatest of the great artists 
did not begin at the top. This applies to the critics, too 

I was rather amused at a recent criticism which spoke 

f a beginner's concert as being ‘a drain on the patience 
nd purse of an audience.’ Now, I don’t think that the 
iverage debut is a drain on the purses for the people who 
really do pay to hear the artist, are either friends or in 
terested in him Those who make the fuss, I guess, are 
the ‘dead heads.’ To make a long discussion short, | 
might better add that these are abnormal times and al- 
though trying, must be met with consideration,” 

Miss Pardee, in going over the steps of her musical 
development, said that she had first studied with Joseffy, 
who was a source of much inspiration, but that she was 
one young and musically crude and not in the proper 
condition to receive much from this master. After he 
di he was fortunate in being accepted as a pupil by 
| thel Leginska, with whom she still works 


Gives Leginska Credit 


1 am sure that Leginska has done for me what no other 


did. She showed me the inside meaning of music and 
also as a friend has helped me in every possible way 
She worked exceedingly hard in aiding me to start my 
career properly and her wonderful advice has been most 
valuable 

We both are fond of reading and many delightful 
hours do we spe nd in reading and disc ussing certain books 
Only the other night we sat up until one-thirty over 
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Fabre’s ‘Life of a Caterpillar,’ quite forgetting about the 
hour in our interest of the work which is scientific and 
yet human enough to be appealing. You know, I am very 
fond of cats and after reading Fabre’s book discovered 
one thing that had always puzzled me. I had often no- 
ticed that my cat never touched a caterpillar but would 
follow it over the ground and watch it in a fascinated 
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manner. Now | know why! The little crawler is cov- 


ered with poison and the cat sensed that.” 


Heart in Classics 


While Miss Pardee’s heart lies in the classics, she has 
found that people are interested in hearing the modern 
works, and so next season she plans to give a program of 
the modern composers’ works, Next season, by the way, 
she will concertize more extensively. 

“I am looking forward to a big national conservatory,” 
said the pianist, “where young artists may be brought out 
under proper auspices. In this connection, I want to speak 
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of a matter which has attracted my attention for some 
time. There are many clubs-in the Jarger cities through- 
out the country where youthful musicians are expected to 
appear for no fee, or one that hardly ever exceeds ten 
dollars. I do not think that the women of these clubs are 
justified in such proceedings. The artist has her lessons 
to pay for, needs possibly a new gown in order to look 
presentable, and her work and study do not warrant such 
treatment. She should be sufficiently paid. Free music 
may be all right for the club members, but it is another 
story for the one who furnishes it. Ninety-nine per cent. 
of the routine work gained by a young artist is gratis. 
There is too much free work at the beginning.” 


Interested in Teaching 


Miss Pardee is much interested in teaching and has 
quite a class of pupils. One thing that she demands of 
her pupil is that he show signs of being interested and 
eager in his work. The majority of Miss Pardee’s pupils 
fortunately have always met with these requirements, She 
will continue to teach, even though her concert work may 
take up considerable of her time. 1 ea 


Daisy Nellis Plays at Hotel Astor 


Daisy Nellis appeared as soloist at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Wednesday afternoon, April 2, the occasion 
being a meeting of the Missouri Club of New York. She 
played the MacDowell concert etude, Liszt’s “Love's 
Dream” No. 3, as well as rhapsody No. 12, by the same 
composer, and “Country Dance,” by MacFadyen. Her 
playing was vociferously applauded. 

On Thursday morning, April 3, Miss Nellis appeared as 
soloist on the regular bill at the Palace Theater, New 
York, for the benefit of the returned wounded soldiers, 
who showed marked appreciation for her artistic work. 


Harold Gleason’s Recitals Interesting Events 


Harold Gleason, whose work as organist-director of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, has 
excited much favorable comment, has been giving Sun- 
day afternoon organ recitals (precedin the services) 
during the past season in the church, which have been 
very successful. Mr. Gleason’s programs for these re- 
citals have been carefully arranged and have proven to 
be exceedingly interesting. 


John Church Co. Accepts Wachtmeister Works 


Axel Raoul Wachtmeister returned recently from Cin- 
cinnati where he went to arrange about the publishing of 
some new compositions. The John Church Company has 
accepted four songs and two piano pieces, which will be 
out shortly. At present Count Wachtmeister is in New 
York waiting for his passport. He will spend the summer 
in France, returning to America in the fall. 
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Chicago Recital 





Comments of the Press 
BEETHOVEN CONCERTO 


“Broad, Singing Tone”—Chicago Examiner 
Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra 


BRAHMS D MAJOR CONCERTO 
‘Personality, Beauty of Romantic Interpretation, Technical Efficiency.” 


New Haven Symphony Orchestra 


BRUCH G MINOR CONCERTO 


“Wealth of Feeling, Exquisite Singing Tones.” —Columbus Citizen 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


SINDING A MAJOR CONCERTO 


“Tone Rich in Quality, Sympathetic, Feeling.””—New York Sun 
New York Philharmonic Society 


BACH E MAJOR CONCERTO 
“Sound, Serious, Musicianly Intelligence, Breadth and Loftiness.” 


VIEUXTEMPS D MINOR CONCERTO 
“Temperamental Vigor, Animation.”—New York Press 


SAINT-SAENS CONCERTO 


“Finish and Refinement.” —New York Evening Mail 


LALO SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE 
“Style Broad and Sure, Intonation Impeccable.”’—New York Tribune 


WIENIAWSKI FAUST FANTASIE 
“Technical Mastery.” —Chicago Examiner 
“One of the Most Interesting Personalities.””—Chicago American 


Arthur Dunham, Conductor 


—New Haven Register 
Horatio Parker, Conductor 


Joseph Stransky, Conductor 


Joseph Stransky, Conductor 


—New York Times 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


(Continued from last week.) 





just what did we mean by “channelizing” the minds of 
the listeners? This: Instead of letting the audience sit 
without a definite idea of what is coming in the music— 
preparing them; fixing the imagination on a specific train 
of thought. Happiness, tragedy, a storm at sea, the heart 
of a coquette, the look on a mother’s face—such sugges- 
tions as these “channelize” the minds of the listeners. 
The music, then, is painting, describing, amplifying the 
thought and the listeners are permitting themselves to 
imagine in a clear, logical manner. Visualizing the music 
is one way of understanding it, although it must be said 
that it is better to have the listener pick the idea than to 
tell him. What the audience gets out of a composition 
is infinitely more valuable than what | think it means. 
But a hint, a starting point, will be needed. 


Illustrations Needed 


So convinced am I of this vital need, that I have even 
felt the wisdom of using the visualization thought in con- 
nection with player piano music-rolls. In the Patent Of- 
fice is my invention of an illustrated story music-roll. At 
the beginning of the roll there are two paragraphs de- 
scribing the setting and the mood. As the roll comes 
round the tracker, at important and appropriate points, 
an illustration, is printed. Just the same as in books. 
What would books be without their illustrations? What 
would plays be if we could never see them enacted before 
us? We must enable our newcomers to the concert halls 
to see as well as hear the music. 

Oftentimes I am accosted by musicians after our con- 
certs. “It is all very well to encourage the audience to 
imagine a story in program music, but not in absolute 
music.” On this point I disagree. Even in Beethoven 
there are stories. Each movement of the immortal sym- 
phonies is written in a mood or series of moods; and un- 
less the audience is able to acquire the correct state of 
mind, the music has not performed its full mission. The 
listeners must change from joy to sorrow as rapidly as 
the music expresses this change of emotion. If they do, 
then it follows “as the night the day,” that as the mood 
takes hold, the imagination will form ideas in keeping— 
perhaps not the exact ideas ofthe composer, but similar 
to them in emotion. 

I have studied the life of Beethoven with zeal; I have 
read his letters and-heard the stories of those who knew 
him; I believe that I have felt his presence through his 
music. And I honestly believe that Beethoven would be 
the first to encourage the people of the world to use his 
masterpieces for their own poetic and imaginative devel- 
opment. I do not think he would object for one moment 
to the use to which I have put his sonatas, when I have 
gone among the crowds and have listened to the strange 
ideas they have formulated while his music was being 
played. He would have shown those pearly teeth of his 
in a smile, to have heard a young worker declare that the 
music made him see the social arcadia which is to be; 
he would have loved the little girl who heard in the Pas- 
toral symphony “a little boy going to a picnic with a light 
heart”; he would have cried to have heard the heart- 
rending interpretation of the “Sonata Appassionata” given 
me by a convict at Sing Sing. So, believing as I do, | 
will not listen to those snobs who declare it 1s ruinous to 
art—this sort of interpretation of the masterpieces, There 
you have one of the big new opportunities for humanizing 
the concerts. Let the people interpret your music! 
Interest the Public in Your Own Instrument 


You and I take too much for granted. We know as 
much as we can of the development of music, of its 
history, of its relations to social progress, of the evolu- 
tion of our present-day instruments, But what of our 
new audience? How can we make music more_inter- 
esting to the people? : : 

You are a pianist. Why not make that instrument 
of yours an object of romantic interest to your au- 
dience? It is your partner if you are giving a recital 
—it is your assisting artist, so to speak. Not the least 
of music-lovers could fail to be interested in the story 
of the piano, how it developed from the harp to its 
present form. It is a fascinating story. Take, for in- 
stance, how the plucking of the strings was discarded 
for the present method of striking them. How, when 
Cristofori described his invention to the patron duke, 
he was laughed at for his pains, but how gradually the 
hammer system became the accepted one; how, for 
instance, the old players of the harpsichord refused to 
be taken in by such a ridiculous type of instrument, 
such a mechanical sort of contrivance! (Much as many 
musicians of today have sneered at the player piano.) 

The story of the violin—the romance of Stradivarius, 
the amazing facts of the evolution of the violin shape, 
its change of price, the strange story of the old var- 
nishes. Its sister, the viola, its older sister—the family 
of violins, cello, double bass, etc. The development of 
the wood-wind instruments, even back to the days of 
Pan, this being related to the history of the church- 
organ. The relationship of the instruments to the hu- 
man beings. A single instrument is delivering a mono- 
logue; a violin and piano are discoursing in dialogue 
form—the trio, the quartet, quintet are conversations. 
The whole orchestra is a representation of the entirety 
of life—you can compare the orchestra to your own 
community. The director is the mayor; or if you want 
to make it bigger, the director is God. Everything 
must be in harmony—the minute somebody is out of 

‘tune or out of time, things are in a hubbub. War, 
prisons, hospitals, riots result—in life, I mean. You 
know all this, but your audience doesn’t—doesn’t even 
think of it. And it takes but very little time and very 
little effort to introduce a bit about the instrument to 
arouse the interest of your hearers. 

Many Musical Subjects Would Interest an Audience 


You know how music acquired nationalistic idiosyn- 
crasies, but not so your listeners. Vitally fascinating is 


this subject to your rank outsider to music; so, too, are 
the stories of music in the ducal courts; the develop- 
ment of music with the growth of religion, its place in 
the church services, the difference between the music 
of the suffering Jews and the triumphant Jesuits; the 
place of the folksongs in the formation of classical 
music, the gypsy music in the Liszt rhapsodies, the 
Scotch in Bruch’s concertos, the Bohemian in Dvorak’s 
music; the relation of language to music; the rise and 
fall of music coincident with the rise and fall of cul- 
ture—war and its depressing and uplifting influence on 
art. In fact, the whole of the history of music is to 
be called on for aid in your recital. Is it an impossi- 
bility to do this? Let me show you briefly how you 
can employ several of these ideas in one short twenty- 
second talk, the following being given before one of 
the Liszt Hungarian rhapsodies: 

“When I hear this popular masterpiece for the king 
of instruments, calling into being a myriad harmonies, 
sounding almost as an orchestra, I think back to the 
grandfather of this present piano. The ancestor had 
its strings plucked—we strike them; the ancestor sound- 
ed like a mandolin—our piano can sing. Hear it sing 
the quaint melodies of the old gypsies, for this is a 
romance of a gypsy camp, bringing out the scenes of 
the open and touching on the lives of the nomadic peo- 
ple. Tonight you hear this composition, which was 
first played for the musicians at Weimar.” 


The Effect 


__ What is the effect of this talk on the lay audience? 
Ihey know that the music they are about to hear has 
been much liked, that it is a classic, that it comes from 
the folksongs of the gypsies, that it is a big work, that 
it 1s compared to an orchestra (what would be the 
greater harmonies in the orchestra?), that it is old, 
that it has been played by the greatest pianists, that 
it is a combination of. chords, singing melodies, themes, 
harmonies. They are made to imagine the setting and 
action of the story. What will they not see and hear 
in that piano composition? They realize that the piano 
was always existent; it takes on a new romance because 
of its history. 

I ask you to answer me honestly. Whether or not 
my way of expressing the idea is right, isn’t the idea 
right? Can any audience get as much benefit and 
pleasure out of a composition without such an introduc- 
tion and related atmosphere? If you think that the 
playing of the music in a cold, grayish setting without 
the thought of anything except the sound of it as it is 
interpreted is sufficient, we have nothing in common. 
For I believe that the more anybody knows of the com- 
position, the instrument, the composer and the inter- 
preter, the more value it will have. And the time to 
have the facts brought home ‘is when the composition 
is to be played. 


The Composer and the Interpreter 


The composer and the interpreter—there are two 
other big interests to help make the concerts of greater 
value to the people of the Larger Field. The man in 
the music, as I like to call it, is the composer and his 
interpreter. Just as the recitalists must illuminate the 
title of a composition, they must humanize the com- 
poser'’s name: 


NN MINN Sy c'sn os ao easy Ouro balae bls bebo uktocecc ee Lalo 
EE cia hans wa onaduu ca ag bebe hewie watt vee. Chopin 
ee en EE Pe ee ere Dame Doveccrcsecesss s SMint-Saens 
II a Sebi ins co etek cd Fede Sac ke ete Kowal cccces Field 


There we alternate two violin and two piano num- 
bers. What do these four lines mean to your lay au- 
dience? Let us assume that we can illuminate these 
titles by describing the mood of the music (im the case 


- of the Lalo symphony describing each of he move- 


ments), that we can say something of the nationalistic 
characteristics of the compositions, the Irish ancestry 
of the nocturne, the Spanish flavor of the middle move- 
ments of the symphony, the oriental suggestion of the 
rondo; that there are some interesting facts of the 
piano and violin which we will use. 

Now to the man in the music—the composer behind 
the music. Who was he, what did he do during his 
life, was there anything interesting in his career, how 
did he happen to write this music? Make the names 
change into human beings. Make Lalo, the white- 
haired, weak old man; Chopin the melancholy Pole; 
Saint-Saéns, the bearded Parisian Jew; Field, the hand- 
some, dissipated Irish-Russian, stand before your audience. 

Now this is what I mean: 

(To be continued next week.) 


Stops in W. R. Chapman Tour 


The W. R. Chapman tour of concerts in Maine during 
the month of March, when nineteen towns and cities were 
visited, proved to be the most successful ever given by 
that organization. Percy Grainger, pianist, was heard on 
three occasions. Other artists appearing were Virginia 
Rea, Ruth Pearcy and Nicholas Garagusi, with Mr. Chap- 
man acting as accompanist. Mr. Chapman is to be con- 
gratulated upon securing such eminent soloists for the 
coming Peace Jubilee this fall as John McCormack, 
Frances Alda, Marguerite Fontrese and Toscha Seidel. 


Huhn’s “The Divan” Given in Virginia 

Bruno Huhn’s Persian song cycle, “The Divan,” was 
given at Corley Hall, Richmond, Va., on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 5, by Mrs. Wilburn Shackelford, soprano; 
Mrs. Robert Hudgins, contralto; Dr. Maurice Koblenzer, 
tenor; R. J. Johnson, baritone, and Shepherd Webb, pian- 
ist. The beautiful words and music of the cycle made a 
profound impression, and the concert was voted a real 
success by those who attended the event. 






































ANEWIS” 


Praised by Critics 
At Its Rehearing at 
METROPOLITAN 
March 12, 1919 


The First American Opera To Be Performed 
TWO SUCCESSFUL SEASONS 
at the Metropolitan 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post, 
March 13, 1919: 

When Cadman’s “Shanewis” was first pro- 
duced, on March 24, 1918, we remarked that 
“at last the Metropolitan Opera Company, so 
altruistically generous to American composers, 
has launched a score that smacks of genius,” 
and that it is “undoubtedly the best opera ever 
composed in America, with the exception of 
Victor Herbert’s ‘Natoma.’” This opinion 
was confirmed on rehearing this charming 
work last night. With a true sense of values 
in this case, Mr. Gatti-Casazza kept this opera 
in the repertory for a second season—the first 
American opera to achieve this distinction, and 
it would be very surprising if it were not kept 
there for other seasons, not for patriotic rea- 
sons, but because it is a good opera, an opera 
which can be heard over and over again with 
increasing pleasure. Mr. Cadman has supplied 
a fascinating alternation of red and white 
music. What is more, is that there is red 
blood in the white music, too. The score is 
never anaemic. Cadman knows not only how 
to make the orchestra speak idiomatically, but 
his large experience as a song writer has 
taught him how to use the voice properly and 
effectively. 


Reginald de Koven in the New York Herald, 
March 13, 1919: 

The performance closed with “Shanewis,” 
interpreted by practically the same cast as 
last season, which I found as charming last 
night as I did then. Mr. Cadman’s really orig- 
inal and individual gift of melody and quite 
picturesque command of the orchestra in the 
way of varied color and appropriate effect. 
* * * Tam rather of the opinion that the 
audience enjoyed the last work the best of the 
three. 


Gilbert Gabriel in the New York Evening Sun, 
March 13, 1919: 

The inclusion of this piece celebrates the 
singing of any American opera for more than 
one season, and indeed r. Cadman’s little 
work went better than any other and deserved 
the repetition. Its American theme is worthy, 
sincere—what’s more, is interesting. 


The Piano-Vocal Score of ““SHANEWIS”’ and 
the following excerpts from it are published 
by the White-Smith Masic Publishing Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. For sale everywhere. 


PIANO SOLOS 
NS Fa he eect aens Oe ahie ay 50 
Ns So CaN d cuales A Oi e oda ne cp dtdiaes y .50 








(Mezzo So- 


Her Shadow (Canoe Song) 


prano) 

Amy’s Song (Soprano) 

Spring Song of the Robin Woman (Con- 
tralto) 


You can give Cadman's “SHANEWIS” in recital 
study form nest season with your Musical 
Club. Many prominent Clubs have 
given it this season 
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CHARLES HACKETT REALIZES 
HIS BOYHOOD AMBITION 





New American Tenor of the Metropolitan One of the Few to Attain His Goal 
While Still Under Thirty—Operatic Dreams Date Back 
to Days of Knickerbockers 


Boyish ambitions seldom are realized, One youth has 
f of medicine, only to emerge at length as an 
uttorney; another venturesome youngster, thrilling in anti- 
cipatior of an exciting future, ends in some prosaic 
alling But now and again comes the exceptions—as 


uppened in the case/of Charles Hackett 


it is a fine New England name—Hackett—identified with 


gress, with accomplishment, with culture; and the fact 

at Charles Hackett is now one of the most popular 

r inging leading roles at New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera House is no le unique than interesting because 

well, for the reason that at one time, and many years ago, 

this happened to be the foremost desire of this still very 

ing man 

The ambition aroused itself in Worcester, Mass., when 

ir. Hackett was then only “Charlie.” He wore knicker- 

ckers and was a swift runner, an athletic chap with a 

eep of shoulder that gave some indication of what 

is to be in matured proportions, Metropolitan patrons 


idmire the splendid physique of this virtuoso-tenor 
in imagine him fifteen years ago (for Charles Hackett 
nly twenty-eight now), a leader among his companions 
ery sort of boyish game. It was during those school 
days that the sturdy littlhe New Englander expressed the 
lesire to become a singer one day; to become a tenor, a 

tenor in opera where he might achieve heroic deeds, and 
n the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House in 

New York 

Odd, isn't it?” observed Charles Hackett to a repre 
atative of the Musicat Courter a few days ago. “The 
otions small boys have when they allow their minds full 
when they build air castles to house their ultimate 
{ f life’s accomplishments. I remember when one 
{3 playmates, who was always immaculate when he 
if ed at school, wanted to drive a grocery wagon when 
Apparently nothing else had for him so 


Ne prew ul 
gripping a fascination. Another youngster had his eyes 
fixed rather covetously upon a policeman’s club; and yet 
neither of these former comrades of mine followed out 


their peculiar and pet ideas. One is a mining engineer, an 
iuthority; the other, | believe, has acquired fame in bank- 
ing circles 

My own fancies always inclined in musical ways. Even 
when our family moved from Worcester to Boston I clung 
tedfastly to my wish to sing in a serious undertaking. It 
was opera, even at the tender age when my mind began 
its activities. After I had attended some of the old Castle 
quare Company performances in Boston I was more 
trengthened than ever in my determination.” 

We watched Hackett swing across to one of the windows 
in the big living room in the pleasant apartment he and 
Mr Hackett occupy in New York He stood looking 
lown into the street below, a street that swarmed with 
people and vehicles; and when he turned, there was in his 
leanly chiseled features a tinge of sympathetic regret 

Whenever I see so many souls struggling. hurrying 


toward some destination, | am moved to wonder how many 
are to have their hearts’ wishes gratified. For me,” he 
went on, and he was speaking with a half contemplative 
iir, “it is always accompanied with a sort of hurt. Per 
nap ; 

Perhaps because you have succeeded; is that it?” 


Well,” he conceded, with that touch of modesty which 


one of his most appealing characteristics, “when one 
has had a bit of luck.” 
“But you've earned what you got—your recog 


tion in Italy, South America, at the Metropolitan. You 


worked and improved your opportunities—didn’t you?” 

He began pacing to and fro, silent, his hands thrust deep 
into the pockets of his trousers. He realized that the 
Musica Courter wanted the facis, yet he hesitated. One 
admired this essentially American-like trait of sportsman- 
like modesty 

he work doesn't always do it,” said he 

This straightforward tenor has the appearance and man- 
nerisms of a successful executive in large business affairs 
As he paced back and forth there came a recollection of 
the patie: it endeavors Hackett put himself to in developing 
that smooth, pure, brilliant and agile voice of his to its 
present state of virtuoso qualities. New Yorkers discov 
ered its worth the February night he made his American 
operatic debut at the Metropolitan. After his first aria— 


the part was Almaviva in “The Barber of Seville”— 


Charles Hackett stopped the performance. The audience 
would not allow the conductor to proceed, not until it had 
paid to the new tenor—an American tenor—a tribute such 
as has been offered few singers on this historic stage. For 
nothing like Hackett’s singing of that aria had occurred 
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then, in the lyric passages demanding legato perfection, 
the newcomer had been equally satisfying. Breadth of 
style, musicianship and finish—experts were no less aston- 
ished than delighted. 

Afterward this unpretentious tenor, who has so many 
kind words for his confreres, made impressions no less 
lasting and deep in ERigoletto,” in “Traviata,” and the re- 
vival of Gounod’s “Mireille.” Almost in an eye’s flicker 
he found himself elevated by the public and the press to 
that desirable place which is set aside for distinguished 
artists. 

Notwithstanding his success abroad, Hackett had never 
made records there for any talking machine, feeling that 
the best are produced only in America. A few days ago, 
however, after lengthy deliberation, he signed a contract 
to make records exclusively for the Columbia Graphophone 
Company. 

“I am looking forward to the making of these records,” 
said Hackett, his eyes and tone expressing great interest. 


CHARLES HACKETT, = 


& Tenor. 


0 


there within the memory of old time patrons. 


had not been encountered save in the voice of distin- 


guished—the most distinguished—coloratura sopranos. And 


UVWLUUNIUNUUI LL HUUNAL AU ALAA NAM 


I Runs, scales, 
turns, every conceivable sort of vocal embellishment 
Hackett tossed off with consummate ease of mastery which 


HIALEAH A 


“After tests the Columbia seemed just the ally I desired 
I sought a faithful reproduction of my own tones; and 


Columbia demonstrated its fitness to provide that requisite. 


And you may be sure that the best I have, in both voice 
and art, will go into what is to endure pe rmanently.” 











BERTHE 


BARET 


In the Franck Sonata, Mme 


Buflalo Express, Feb. 23, M. M. H. 





Mme. Baret’s tone is of much sweetness. 
erring—it was delightful violin playing. 
group of violin solos, the last proving an 
enchanting number, one which the audi- 
ence wished exceedingly to hear again.— 


Mme. Baret is an artist of charming 


Mme. Baret Compels Admiration 


suvates. tree ce | JOINT RECITALS 


She penetrated the sublime beauty of this 
composition, whilein breadth of delineation, 
tonal beauty and exquisite nuance, she rose to great height.— F. H. H. 





Her intonation is un- 
Very charming were the 
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FAMOUS FRENCH personality and plays with refi 


VIOLINIST 


phrasing.—Buffalo Courier, S. 





style and an admirable sense of musical 
values, richness of tonal color and effective 
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33 West 42d St., N. Y. 








Aeolian Hall, 


Lines That Speak Volumes 
N. Y. EVENING SUN—Mr. Grunberg 
is an artist of picturesque individuality. 
He is keenly imaginative. 


N. Y. TRIBUNE, Feb. 15, 1919—Mr. Grunberg interested and 
pleased a large audience in Aeolian Hall. 


BUFFALO EXPRESS, Feb. 23, 1919— 
For terms, dates, etc., care of : F 

Mr. Grunberg is one of the prominent 
pianists of the day. 
Sonata, he appeared with Mme. Baret 
and revealed anew the exquisite quality 
of tone and absolute unity of feeling with 
his associate artist.—M. M. H. 
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JULES DAIBER ANNOUNCES 


MANA-ZUCCA 


SEASON 1919-1920 


Assisted by Eminent Artists in 


“AN EVENING OF MELODY” 


Some Press Opinions of Annual New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Tuesday Evening April 1, 1919: 


What Chaminade is to France, Mana- Zucca is to America. This clever young woman is not only a producer—a composer of music 
that is worth while—but she is also a musician of more than ordinary attainments. Her composition recital was sufficiently alluring in 
promise to fill Aeolian Hall last night with critical music lovers. It can be safely stated that the promise was fulfilled to the letter— New 
York American. 

Many varieties of musical form, if not musical invention, were exploited to the satisfaction of a large audience.—Evening Sun. 

Mana-Zucca’s composition recital again proved to be one of the most interesting events, as it was sure to be one of the most charming 
events of the musical season.—_Morning Telegraph. 

Eight soloists assisted in interpreting the wide variety of the versatile young composer’s musical expression Evening Mail. 

The audience was large and manifestly much pleased.— Morning Sun. 

Mana-Zucca has firmly established herself as one of the most popular and successful American composers. She is an excellent pianist 
with ample technical resources, including an ingratiating touch.—Evening Journal. 

She has talent and versatility—Evening World. 

The audience liked her music—New York Herald. 


fitz 





cital of her compositions, in which eight solo- Other musicians on the program were Miss 


MANA-ZUCCA IN MUSIC SHE of being a modern miracle of originality, ver- 
ili ists assisted in interpreting the wide variety Irene Williams, soprano; Miss Harriet Me 


satility and industry. Perhaps the most sub- 





CREATED stantial success of her composition recital at of the versatile young composer's pend om ex Connell, contralto; Carl Deis, pianist; Nicolas 
Aeolian was her display of high intelligence, pression. : Garagusi, violinist, and William Durieux, 
= i excellent taste and sense of values as a dem- It was after her piano concerto that the cellist. 
American Chaminade Produces a onstrator of her own works, Her assisting deluge of flowers one —_, Irene Williams, To single out any one composition of Miss 
t to sing her second group of songs, Mana-Zucca as worthy of particular notice 
Own Com- artists were selected with a lovely apprecia- coming ou : t 
Program of Melody of see tion of their fitness to exploit the numbers had to tread a delicate way among flower pots would be useless. None was highly original, 
position to Large and Critical assigned to them, and they fully responded to and scattered bouquets. Surely the indefati none was banal. She is very ambitious Noth 
: ry her expectations and to the faith which her gable energy and gracious talent of Mana-Zucca ing is too pretentious, no form too compli 
Audience at Aeolian Hall x big audience had both in Mana-Zucca and her deserved all the pyramids of friendly blossoms cated for her to attempt. The audience liked 
What Chaminade is to France, Mana-Zucca compositions, and the enthusiastic appreciation. The smiling, her music, but it liked the light things best 
is to America. This clever young woman Luigi Montesanto, baritone of the Metro- Mona _ Lisa-eyed little composer-pianist can New York Herald, April 2, 1919. 


is not only a producer—a composer of music politan Opera, was an added feature of the scarcely havé known an idle moment in her life 
songs for soprano, contralto, 


that is worth while—but she is also a musi- program, singing four beautiful lyrics with si There were 
+? tenor and baritone, and music for violin, cello NEW MUSIC BY MANA-ZUCCA 











cian of more than ordinary attainments. Her nal success and to the intense delight of his dm : 

composition recital was sufficiently alluring in hearers. Nicolas Garagusi, violinist, was an- and piano, and an artist for all of them. Lit HEARD 

promise to fill Aeolian Hall last night with other brilliant contributor to the eventful even- tle Ruth Bender, who has one of the most 

critical music lovers. 7 cane ag stated ing, and in the little at hae which was one Gacming rad yoces we ever heard, sang ——-- 

that the promise was fulfilled to the letter. of his four numbers, disclosed both his poetic some oO ana-Zucca’s ingenuous near-nur- ‘ e . 

Miss Ble pen drips melody with the ally acute virtuosity and a gleaming bijou of | Sery songs, with a clear enunciation that ma Composer-Pianist, Assisted by Noted 

same facility that an ordinary writer's drips lyric violin music that wholly charmed the ture artists could easily envy. George Reim Artists, Gives Recital in 

ink, Her program last night was as notable audience. herr’s fine lyric tenor made the popular “Rose- Aéelt Hall 

for its variety as it was for musical values. Irene Williams, aptly chosen for the intro- Marie” eloquent, and Harriet McConnell, who eollan a 

For instance, there was at the beginning a ductory soprano solo, sang them well, a is a richly vibrant contralto, put delicious hu Mana-Zucca, who has firmly established her 
= _—=s group of soprano songs and, having French dainty, playful, amorous trinity of fragile mor into “The Big Brown Bear.” She had self as one of the most popular and success 
— texts, each number reflected the accepted French serenades and love songs. George to repeat that and the “Star of Gold,” which ful of American composers, presented some 
— Gallic style of writing. Irene Williams was Reimherr, a flexible and tender tenor, added finishes with a stirring climax. But then of her latest output at a concert last night 
= the singer, and the composer played the three clever and_ inevitably melodious num- everybody had to give encores. _ f in Aeolian Hall. The annual performance of 
== piano accompaniments. ; bers to the growing list, and Harriet Mc- The ringing baritone voice of Luigi Monte this composer’s work is looked forward to by 
= Three solos for violin came next, each dis- Connell, a richly resonant and well trained santo made the intimate concert hall seem to a large number of music lovers, and the audi 
= tinctive and original in theme and develop- contralto, sustained the Mana-Zucca_ standard need elastic walls in three | Italian songs and torium, in consequence, was filled. There was 
= ment. ae interpreted these with whimsical folksongs and fairy legend. Finn Flowers ae sg worl ae pada md much enthusiasm, special numbers being sin 
— numbers admirably, ° wo groups might have been written especially als le lee eastiouiar anarohetion. . ‘That 
= Solos for tenor voice were presented by Songs for Children for the exquisite beauty of her lovely soaring 0 br eo but tac “taadetanae shane 
— George Reimherr. ; A generous array of nursery numbers, ten- pianissimo, Nicolas Garagusi was the violinist, in the larger forms, chiefly a concerto for 
= Tiny Ruth Bender, not yet in her teens, derly simple and imaginative, furnished little | William Durieux, cellist, and Carl Deis played piano and a trio for piano, violin and cello 
—s was featured in eight fascinating children’s Ruth Bender with eight capital songs for chil the second piano accompaniment in Mana Miss Zucca, who is also an excellent pian 
= songs. dren, and Irene Williams came again with four Zucca's performance of the piano concerto, an ist, with ample technical resources, including 
= Miss Zucca and Carl Deis shared the next more lilting lyrics and slumber songs that ambitious, scholarly work in which the bril in’ ingratiating touch, took part in the presen 
= number, a concerto for two pianos. pleased every one. _A_ trio of | singular liance of her technique was amazingly dis tation of the newest music from her pen, but 
— Luigi Montesanto, baritone of the Metro- Brace and many lacelike, wave ring imagerics, played. She also played all the accompant also had the assistance of a number ot other 
— politan, sang three Italian songs and one selec beautifully played by Mana-Zucca, Violinist ments.—The Evening Mail, April 2, 1919. artists, including Irene Williams, soprano; 
— tion in English, , ' 1 th Garagusi one “ae ances, closed o long Harriet McConnell, contralto; Luigi Monte 
— A trio for piano, violin and cello was e program, long only in he numerical sense, santo, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
= closing number on this extraordinary pro- for the sustained interest and waxing appro MANA-ZUCCA GIVES CONCERT Company; George Reimherr, ‘annen Ruth Ben 
—= gram. . . .—New York American, April bation of the audience gave ample proof of OF HER OWN WORKS der, soprano; Nicolas Garagusi, violinist; Wil 
— 2, 1910. the compelling appeal of the compositions phn liam Durieux, violoncellist, and Carl Deis, 
— ee pares as veo as of fe teloamnes penne ~~ ae at pianist, 
= of their delivery.—The Morning Telegraph, F SSeS MAVENS: This new music of Miss Zucca indicates 
= MANA-ZUCCA IN GREAT April 2, 1919. Mana-Zucca, a young, pretty American, once more plainly than even her previous work that 
— RECITAL ante a remarkable child pianist, then an interesting she is not only a thorough musician, but that 
— tis > young woman just getting into long skirts, and she has a gift of invention productive of mel 
— c Piani Exploits H Own MANA-ZUCCA’S SONG CIRCLE now a composer of songs that are sung, which ody containing direct and winning appeal. Her 
= omposer-Pianist xpioits er w For a feather in the cap of the evening, means something, gave a concert at Aeolian harmonizations are logical and at the same 
= Compositions Before Crowded Luigi Montesanto, the Metropolitan baritone, Hall last night at which nothing but her own time piquantly modern 
= Audi t Aeolian appeared as one of the number of enusicians compositions were sung or played. What's the Miss Zucca’s works in the larger forms are 
— a who sang and played last night in Aeolian dear little lady’s real name, do you ask? I compositions of earnest musicianly purpose 

, ' 

= By John H. Raftery. Hall under the sheltering wing of Mana-Zucca. por fon! : a “rs a nt and versa The Evening Journal, April 2, 191% 
= ; : : The occasion demanded eight such soloists, ity, and, maybe, with the long vista of years 
= Mana-Zucca’s composition recital in Aeolian se Ses . “ " , : before her, genius. At any rate, she is inter 
= besides the composer herself at the piano. ; . ‘ 
= Hall again proved to be one of the most in- Cat ak imate quien af dadatedl fore ft ant esting. In her piano concerto, in which she Let who will write sonatas, but Mana-Zucca 
= teresting events, as it was sure to be one of —- rg Pita Bhs ona” was soloist, and in her violin numbers, and in keeps on composing strains that please. She 
— of musical invention, were exploited to the ; : . 
== the most charming entertainments, of the aatiabaation 64-6" tameik Qualia all her songs, she was accompanist. The audienc« bids fair to become the American Cecile Cham 
= musical season. No less than eight artists of “The rece by eens Reotins Mentesante was friendly to the limit.-The Evening inade, and that is high praise indeed, for next 
== distinction assisted the composer-pianiste in the coca! Wiititeenn | iampiakt Wieatin, Cosheeat World, April 2, 1919. to Moszkowski, no one every put forth more 
= projection of a program which contained ten 2 hae pape pre ’ . vere ee Cee eS pretty and graceful pieces than Chaminade 
== feature numbers and thirty-five compositions a ged Ry” Bl MB age a Mana-Zucca’s groundwork of solid musician 
pF -. of extraordinary diversity, captivating quality nile peer 9: ms > gare “hives Gaus MUSIC IN GREAT VARIETY AT ship keeps her work from being banal. The 
= and excellent pan a {Gaen h ae well known in printed form, hed the seadines RECITAL OF MANA-ZUCCA’S mor B as net pone ond the wy" me pre 
ae 8 tour in versatility tha seca things to tell the audience perhaps, but there COMPOSITIONS _ yen. eee aeeree wee Ge wee. tears 
= what of a record for one composition recital ann nbitious undertakings, such of the season at the Zucca concert was Lu'g 
= and that it was an artistic as well as a pop- heen ne sama F hich Cc 1 Dei wr ve . . « For the composer, who presided at the Montesanto’s singing of songs. Aside from h‘s 
+——+ ular success was attested by the spontaneous “id piano ; pines Pi oad or ae oat hex piano for several assisting artists, there was fine voice and musical delivery, he had taken 
— and joyous response of a packed audience, an ; ‘ sre He iy 3 whee’ fou 6 ae ee “1 applause, flowers enough to nearly fill the front the trouble also to work out the texts sy! 
= audience very representative of the most am- Willi p 5 Pes hi h i om oun ane of the stage and an audience whose charac lable for syllable and to fit them punctilious! 
= bitious, energetic and progressive element of scinted The E Pte xy PP vl een teristics might be judged well from the line of | to each tone. The result was a diction pra 
= music makers and music devotees of New ideas ceaeaainae ‘ee 0, ARMw 8, 19% limousines, a block long, that waited at th: tically perfect For once we knew exactly 

York. door. what each word in a song was about. This 

As a prolific composer, as an active pro- WITH THE MUSICIANS Aside from Mr. Montesanto, who sang in coming from an Italian, was not only a 

tagonist and, in a certain sense, accepted para- Italian, and Miss Bender, who sang as a child miracle, but also a_ striking object lesson 

gon for an estimable school of music writers should, the most enjoyable and the most artis for those Americans who insist on condemn 

and soloists, and as a solo-pianiste on her own The desert of Aeolian Hall stage certainly tic work of the evening came from George ing our own language as a medium for vocal 

account, Mana-Zucca has come to be some- blossomed like a rose last night, and not only Reimherr, a local tenor. He has been in the ism, and keep prating of our harsh consonants 

what of an institution and, considering the the rose but the tulip, pussy willow and flow- army, but it did not hurt his vocal powers, as and the soft vowels of Italian and liquid flow 

quantity of her “output,” she is also by way ering almond tree. It was Mana-Zucca’s re- he never sang more artistically, of French.—Town Topics, April 1 
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Rumor says that Kurt Schindler will not conduct 
his Schola Cantorum chorus next season. 
~~ 
London’s County Council is contemplating spend- 
ing this year about half the sum devoted in pre- 
war days to music in the parks. 





—— = — 

If the report be true that the Boston Symphony 

trustees have engaged Pierre Monteux to replace 

Henri Rabaud next season as conductor, one is 

strongly reminded about the old saying of the frying 
pan and the fire. 


—__—@-——__——_— 
© Tempora, O Mores! Two years ago there was 
a manager in Meriden, Conn., the home of Carmela 
and Rosa Ponselle, who paid them $125 a week to 
sing together, and now he is going to pay Rosa 
$2,200 a night to sing alone. 
a 
Chappell & Co., the London publishers, an- 
nounce a £100 prize composition for a light or- 
chestral suite in three short movements. The com- 
petitors must be British born. This is a good ex- 
ample for some American publishers to follow. 
a 
“Parsifal” in English is to be in the Metropolitan 
repertory next season. Why “Parsifal”? If 
Wagner, why not one of his good works—*Tristan 
and Isolde” or the “The Mastersingers”—instead 
of the long-winded and boresome product of his 
senectitude ? 


a? on 

“Handsome and dignified,” the Morning Tele- 
graph calls the ninety-six men of the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which opens up a_ disturbing 
thought regarding most of the bald headed and 
bewhiskered gentry of the other New York 
symphonic organizations. 

Godowsky’s famous Master Classes in piano 
playing, which made such a sensation in Vienna 
originally and last summer on the Pacific Coast, 
will be resumed in Los Angeles from May 12 to 
June 14, and in San Francisco June 16 to July 19. 
Applicants must address L. FE. Behymer, Audi- 
torium Building, Los Angeles, Cal., and Selby C. 
Oppenheimer, Sherman, Clay & Co, Building, San 
Francisco, Cal., for terms and other particulars. 
It is not necessary to dwell at length on the signifi- 
cance of the advantages offered by a course of 
study with Godowsky. His achievements as a con- 
cert artist and pedagogue speak for themselves. 
His is not the ordinary outlook or equipment of an 
excellent teacher, for he stands on a serene and 
towering musical height whence he regards all the 
phases and conditions of pianism and its related 
branches, with the insight and comprehension of 
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one to whom the tonal art has bared its innermost 
soul as well as its widest mechanical possibilities. 
There is sure to be a veritable rush of the piano 
playing fraternity, students and teachers, to enjoy 
the true master teaching of the monumental Go- 
dowsky. 
—— Sn 
News from Berlin by the way of Zurich: ‘“Her- 
man Jadlowker, the Russian tenor of the Berlin 
Opera, has closed a three year contract for America, 
He will appear alternately with the Metropolitan 
Opera and the Chicago Opera Association.” This 
is indeed news. Everybody seems to realize the 
truth of it with the slight exception of Messrs, 
Gatti-Casazza and Campanini. And what a wonder- 
ful sort of contract Jadlowker has made—as he 
tells us! 
ep ae 
Some banker friend of Sylvester Rawling, of the 
Evening World, confided to him that Arturo Tos- 
canini is going to surprise us by coming here next 
year at the head of an opera company of his own 
for a tour of the United States. Sylvester care- 
fully explains that it was not Otto Kahn who told 
him. Had it been O. K., we should be more in- 
clined to believe in the accuracy of the information. 
Sut as our Italian friends (who make more accu- 
rate use of the future tense than we) say: “Who 
will live, will see.” 
~ Oe + 
The board of directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company now numbers thirteen members—not an 
unlucky number, for the thirteenth is Alvin W. 
Krech (president of the Equitable Trust Company), 
elected last week. Otto H. Kahn remains president 
of the board while his old associates are Edmund 
L. Baylies, Rawlins Lowndes Cottenet, Paul D. 
Cravath, Robert Goelet, Frank Gray Griswold, 
Clarence H. Mackay, William K. Vanderbilt, Harry 
Payne Whitney and Henry Rogers Winthrop, of 
New York, and T. De Witt Cuyler and Edward T. 
Stotesbury, of Philadelphia. 
ERS ST 
Much music new to this country is promised for 
the Spanish season which opens at the Park 
Theater, New York, next Saturday evening. There 
will be four grand operas in Spanish: the opening 
work, “Maruxa,” by Amado Vives; “Marina” by 
Emilio Arrieta; “La Dolores,” by Tomas Breton ; 
and “Las Golondrinas” by Jose Usandizaga. There 
will be, as well, several of the typical zarzuelas—a 
sort of combination of comic opera, ballet and 
revue—including Vive’s “Don Lucas del Cigarral,” 
“Bohimos,” and “El Abanico” (“The Fan”) a new 
work of his to see its first production at the Park 
Theater. 





eoceniniseesintinlae 

The ways of music critics are too deep for or- 
dinary mortals. Here is the Times, of April 10, 
printing a review of the previous night’s “Faust” 
and in the article is contained the remark that for 
the following Monday’s “Carmen” performance, 
“seats are going at ten dollar rates.” Are critics 
press agents, or advance managers for opera houses 
or singers? And what is the meaning of the allu- 
sion to ten dollars per seat. The box office price is 
six dollars. There is a New York city law pro- 
hibiting speculation in tickets. Who was offering 
six dollar seats for ten dollars, and how did the 
Times critic know? It would seem as though his 
information should have been given to the District 
Attorney. 

seinen ioninptnessls 

“Shanewis,” the Indian opera by Charles W. Cad- 
man, has established a unique precedent at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. It is the seventh 
American opera to be produced there and the first 
one to remain in the repertory for a second season. 
This is due entirely to the merit of “Shanewis” and 
to the fact that there has been a demand from 
many sides to hear the work again. If anything, 
these new performances strengthened the good im- 
pression made last year for it was found recently 
that the Cadman melodies wore well, and their or- 
chestration remains colorful and generally appeal- 
ing. The Indian atmosphere, the “Canoe Song,” 
the intermezzo, and the love duo are tuneful and 
characteristic music, and chiefly to them falls the 
warm applause that has met each of the current 
repetitions of the Cadman opus. He should feel 
deeply encouraged by his success and give his com- 
patriots another opera as typically American as 
“Shanewis”—for it is typically American. It does 
not copy Puccini, or Wagner, or Debussy, or Mas- 
cagni, or any recognized European style. The neg- 
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ative quality of “Shanewis” is its libretto, and if 
Cadman for his next attempt will secure an inter- 
esting and convincing story in expertly knit dra- 
matic form, his tonal muse will carry him to even 
higher flights than he reached in his first essay. 
jemi pecaiponiipas 
The Paris Conservatoire has paid Rudolph Ganz 
the very substantial compliment of inviting him to 
be a member of the jury at the annual trials for 
the piano prizes which take place in Paris next 
June. Mr. Ganz hopes to go to Europe to visit his 
parents in Switzerland this summer and so to ar- 
range that he can accept the invitation from Paris. 
ek Send 
A cablegram dated Singapore, from the Cherniav- 
sky Trio, informs the Musicat Courier that those 
gifted brothers will be in this country very shortly, 
their itinerary calling for arrival at San Francisco 
in June’ The Cherniavskys probably hold all rec- 
ords as continuous and extensive musical globe trot- 
ters. They have played in nearly every country ir: 
the world. 
ney Wenennrn 
A musical reviewer with a proper perspective, 
W. Francis Gates, tells in the Pacific Coast Musi- 
cian, that in spite of its 150 millionaires, Los 
Angeles has not been presented by them with any 
statue of a celebrity in national statesmanship, art, 
or literature, with a municipal auditorium, a finan- 
cial foundation for a symphony orchestra, or even 
a band stand. However, there was a donation to 
the city of a grandstand at a race course. 
Peer 
On the occasion of Caruso’s silver stage anni- 
versary, Mr. Gatti-Casazza unmistakably expressed 
his opinion of him in a few lines which he wrote 
for the Italian monthly, Carroccio, of which the 
following is a translation: “The most complete and 
most versatile of lyric artists ; the most conscientious 
and willing of workers, an example to all in activity, 
earnestness and zeal. He has a heart of gold as 
pure as the gold of his voice. If all artists were 
like him the theater directors would have an incom- 
parably easier time.” 


Philadelphia very stupidly has permitted itself to 
be forced to continue the ridicu'ous blue laws of 
the ancient Quaker pioneers, which put a ban on 
all Sunday amusements. New York is more liberal 
imasmuch as concerts and movies have been counte- 
nanced here and baseball on the Sabbath is coming 
very soon, as soon as Governor Smith signs the 
new law to that effect. At the same time, legitimate 
drama is not permitted in New York on Sunday. 
Why not? Surely there is nothiyg “sacred” in a 
Charley Chaplin film and a Tschaikowsky or 
Wagner orchestral program, and by the same token 
there is nothing irreligious and degrading in Bar- 
rie’s “Dear Brutus,” Benelli’s “The Jest” or a dozen 
other good plays now current in our town. If the 
people of the United States are a self-governing 
body, they should be allowed to determine their 
re harmiess amusements, on Sunday or any other 

ay. 

. ——_¢——_ 

“Robin Hood,” last Saturday evening, closed the 
current season of the Society of American Singers, 
a season which demonstrated that America has use- 
ful stage singers, and that meritorious light works 
such as “Robin Hood” and the best of the Gilbert 
and Suliivan output have by no means outlived 
their usefulness and popularity when well presented. 
William W. Hinshaw, president of the S. A. S. 
did not set out last autumn to give comic opera 
performances, but rather opera comique, which, 
ot course, is something altogether different. 
The opera comique did not.pay very well (if it 
payed at all) and so in order not to disband the 
company, the very light repertory was called into 
service. It saved the day and saved the S. A. S. 
The more pretentious works given were “Mignon,” 
“Daughter of the Regiment,” “Carmen,” “Maid 
Mistress,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Bianca,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Bohemian 
Girl.” The S. A. S. seems to have a chance for 
permanence, now that a whole season has been 
weathered successfully, and its chief reasons for 
existence will be to give an opportunity to those 
worthy American singers who are not employed 
elsewhere operatically, and to give New York a 
chance to hear lyric operas of the kind not per- 
formed, or infrequently performed, by the Metro- 
politan and other companies that hold forth in this 
city. A large list of such pieces has been announced 
by Mr. Hinshaw for production next season. 





THEY DID NOT QUIT WITH FOUR DRIVES—WE’LL FINISH THE FIFTH DRIVE! 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 





Musical Millenium Here 


It appears that Oscar Hammerstein, while he 
was being sued for divorce, agreed to pay his wife 
$200 a week as long as she lived and that after she 
died he would divide the $200 between the two 
daughters, Stella and Rose. Mrs. Hammerstein 
died, and Oscar, so it is declared by Stella and Rose, 
stopped the payments. The daughters went to 
court in the matter and are endeavoring to have 
the Equitable Trust Company, holders of 3,998 
shares of the Hammerstein Amusement Company, 
enjoined from selling that stock to meet the claim 
of Stella and Rose. Oscar told the Court that the 
agreement with the girls should be cancelled on the 
ground that it was without consideration, and that, 
beside, the daughters dre as well off as he is at 
present. 

“But,” concluded Oscar, “it will be different after 
I resume giving opera at the Manhattan Opera 
House as soon as my ten year agreement with the 
Metropolitan expires next February. Of course 
I shall give opera and then I shall make money.” 

The foregoing item is set down here because we 
wish to be among the first to record the prophetic 
announcement of something that never has hap- 
pended before in music. The world knows no in- 
stance of profit-making on a “star” opera venture 
maintained indefinitely. Belief in such a possibility 
has driven many a man to the padded cell and many 
another to the poorhouse. It is an idée fixe of opera 
impresarios and those about to become opera im- 
presarios. The only money making grand opera 
company we know is the San Carlo because its 
manager, Fortune Gallo, avoids the “star” system 
as he would the plague. Then, of course, there is 
the type of opera impresario who gives seasons in 
exotic lands and makes money because some of his 
singers pay him to allow them to have appearances. 
Such singers are a queer breed. They are conceited 
enough to wish to sing publicly, but they are not 
conceited enough to reflect that the impresario does 
not even consider them worth a fee. 

At any rate, we hope that Oscar may make money 
out of “star” opera, and perhaps he will. He has 
done many original things in the past. 


In Plain English 


We suggest to all the musical clubs of this country 
—and particularly to the clubs of the Federation— 
that hereafter they print all their programs entirely 
in English. 

In a recent Mozart Society (New York) pro- 
gram we saw “La Réve,” “O, Mio Fernando” and 
“La Favorita,” etc, and we wondered why they 
were not called “The Dream,” “O, My Fernando” 
and “The Favorite.” 

When French, German, Italian or Spanish plays 
are given in America we never use their foreign 
titles but always translate them into English. Those 
countries never employ English titles when they 
do our productions, but translate them into their 
own vernacular. We should return the compliment. 
There is nothing wrong with English. Shake- 
speare, Milton, Shelley, Keats, Swinburne and 
others proved that conclusively. 

Why does not “Cradle Song” express the same 
thing as “Berceuse”? As a matter of fact, it does. 
Another phase of the matter is that a large number 
of persons call the word, “Berkuse.” 


The Real Object of the War 


An entirely new light has been thrown on the 
real purpose of the well known war, and the 
thrower of the light is no less a personage than 
Ignace Paderewski, the greatest pianist among the 
premiers and the greatest premier among the 
pianists. Landing in Paris recently from Warsaw, 
Ignace told the Associated Press representative : 

We are uncertain still and not satisfied with the status 
of the negotiations concerning Danzig. If Poland is not 
given Danzig the war is lost. Leaving Danzig in Germiany’s 
hands would mean the defeat of all the armies which par- 
ticipated in this great war. 


Turning Opera Inside Out 
Artur Bodanzky pays his respects to Puccini in 
this fashion in last Sunday’s World: “Fancy the 
appalling descent from the great, pure genius of 


Verdi to Puccini, with theatricalism cheapened to 
the last extent, shallow, shoddy eroticism and the 
utter brainlessness!” Come, come, Bodanzky, there 
is much cheap theatricalism also in Verdi, as wit- 
ness “'l'rovatore” and “Forza del Destino,” to name 
only two of the master’s musical melodramas. 
James Huneker, in his very recent and ecstatic 
Times essay on Mary Garden—whom he calls a 
Superwoman—points out the fact that there is a 
new kind of opera and opera presentation in this, 
the twentieth century. Carl Van Vechten had 
written a notable article along the same lines a year 
or so ago, in the Minneapolis Bellman. 

Puccini has the right idea about opera. He does 
not attempt to pass off his works as a new welding 
of the various arts or as a revival of the old Greek 
synthesis. Gluck, Weber, and Wagner worked 
along those lines. The only things the public cared 
about were the truly theatrical parts of the Gluck, 
Weber, and Wagner operas, and the tunes that 
made the most appeal. Nothing else mattered. 
Puccini knows the value of a good stage story and 
of an attractive melody. The public already has 
picked out as its favorites in his operas, two num- 
bers from “Bohéme,” three from “Butterfly,” and 
two from “Tosca.” Philosophy, sermonizing, 
pedantry, psychology, mysticism, all are negligible 
factors in opera. In the last analysis, the music is 
the thing. 

However, Bodanzky hits the nail on the head 
when he says that imitation Wagnerianism is cheap 
and showy and often becomes the shabbiest tinsel. 
The Metropolitan conductor points out also that 
even Wagner himself had flaws, and he tells inter- 
estingly how his doubts (fearsomely hidden for a 
long while), were confirmed by no less a person 
than keen minded and clear visioned Gustav Mahler ; 

Some years ago, when I was in my first doubts, I met 
my friend and master, Gustav Mahler. I wanted to tell 
him about the flaws I thought I had found to the music 
dramas and of artistic mistakes Wagner had made. I 
was timid about it, because Mahler was an indomitable Wag- 
nerian. We went for a long walk, and finally I sang my 
lamentation. Mahler made no comment until I had 
finished 

“Have you ever seen a Zeppelin?” he said. 

Yes, I had. 

“In the air or on the ground?” he asked. 

“In the air,” I replied. ; 

“That,” he said, “is the way to see a Zeppelin; it is very 
fine. But do not gc close to it. You will see the seams, 
and it will not be so fine. Wagner is like a Zeppelin; do 
not examine him too minutely.” 

That convinced me. You can look at Beethoven, Bach, 
Mozart, Brahms as close as you please, without any dam- 
age to your reverence. Why should you not expect the 
same of Wagner? He was a great flame, but he was de- 
fective from his first idea on. 


Toppling the Idols 


Cyril Scott, in the Monthly Musical Record 
(London) has a sane and searching article on 
modern music which deals with the subject in 
language that the layman will find it easy to under- 
stand. 

Mr. Scott asks why, if the composers of the 
past have deliberately made changes in musical 
form, should not those of the present or future do 
so too? 

Melody at one time extended over a few meas- 
ures and then came to a close, constituting a kind 
of sentence which arrived at a full stop or semi- 
colon. Modern composers argue that a melody 
might go on almost indefinitely. There is no reason 
to make it stop, except the will and taste of the en- 
genderer. 

Why limit inspiration by the hampering fetter of 
key and key signature? Why have any key at all, 
or why not invent new scales, or regard the whole 
of tonality as chromatic? There is no sense in the 
argument that if you start out in a certain key you 
must come back to it. Some urge that you may 
wander away in the intervening time as much as 
you wish, but you must return to where you started, 
if you strive to be in any sense logical, masterly, 
artistic, and satisfying to your hearers; for the ear, 
having once got accustomed to a certain key at the 
beginning, cannot rest contented unless it hears that 
key once more at the end. Mr. Scott argues rightly 
that most hearers are perfectly contented to have a 
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work end in a key different from the one that marked 
the start. (In fact, how many listeners know the 
difference ?) 

Is it necessary, in rhythm, to limit oneself to un- 
varying beats of three, or four or six in a measure, 
when a much greater variety, so essential to the 
holding of the listeners’ attention, could be gained 
by a constantly varying rhythm, or no definite 
rhythm at all? Surely it is no argument to say that, 
because for five hundred years a thing has existed 
in this or in that form, therefore it cannot be 
changed ; for the answer would be, having existed 
so long in that form, it is time it should be 
changed, since either we are weary of it or have 
exhausted its possibilities. 

Established form requires putting new matter 
into old forms. That does not seem practical or 
artistically essential. To put new matter into an 
old form gives birth not only to an anachronism, so 
to put it, but is also likely to asphyxiate or con- 
siderably cramp the outflowing inspiration of the 
creator. That it may be possible to put new matter 
—and by this I mean, of course, melodies and 
harmonies—into an old form, one does not doubt ; 
but it is not a virtue. To make it obligatory is to 
plunge music into mere mechanicalism. To call 
music formless because it avoids old forms, is an 
injustice, alone arising from pedantry and limita- 
tion. 

Mr. Scott finishes off pointedly : 

For the rest, I would add that, if the moderns seem to 
be drifting away from the great patterns of the previous 
masters, instead ot following in their footsteps, as so 
many think they ought to do, and if, instead of adding my 
censure to such an apparently ungrateful proceeding, | 
have upheld them and vindicated them, then it is because 
there is another way, a more subtle way, yet an infinitely 
more heroic way, of following those masters, and that is, 
not by closely and accurately following in their musical 
footprints, but in their psychological ones; by imitating, 
not their forms, but their courage, their creative enter- 
prise, their will to give to the world something that has 
never been given before. 

Variationettes 

rom the New York Tribune: 

“History does not mention the composition which Nero 
was performing,” says B. L. T. in the Chicago Tribune. 
That was threshed out years ago, and it was, if Rothless 
memory serves, “There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight.” 

Wrong. 
“Valkyr.” 


It was the “Fire Music” from Wagner’s 


nre 
“Spiccato” telephones: “Won’t even a dry 
Martini or extra dry Mumm be allowed after 
July 1?” 
ere 
And that brings us back to the question of what 
Reginald De Koven said about Handel, and which 
we quoted recently, and which B. L. T. comments 
upon as follows: “The League for Making Virtue 
Odious may be interested in Mr. De Koven’s foot- 
note to rausical history that Handel was able to 
write ‘The Messiah’ in five weeks because he was 
soused during that period.” 
nrmre 
If another paper springs that old wheeze about 
some pianists being Christians because “the right 
hand does not know what the left hand does,” we 
shall retaliate by relating that when the young lady 
asked Sir Arthur Sullivan, “Is Bach composing 
now f” the “Mikado” man replied: “No, he’s de- 
composing.” That’s the next oldest tonal jest we 
know. ‘the right-and-left-hand anecdote—and 
now we are speaking seriously—was originated by 
Abt Vogler (b. Wurzburg, June 15, 1749; d. Darm- 
stadt, May 6, 1814) and it suggested itself to him 
doubtless because of his association with holy 
orders which he entered in Rome. It is difficult, 
however, to imagine humor in old Vogler, for he 
ran several music schools. Among his pupils were 
Weber and Meyerbeer. 
nrne 
If you wonder at the vogue of melody ballads 
read Pierre V. R. Key’s human and well written 
article, “Best of the Best” in the Saturday Evening 
Post of April 12, and note what Caruso said to the 
author: “it is warmth which the public yearns for 
and never becomes satisfied without. . . . The 
song which is either noble or tender strikes deepest, 
because it conveys simple truth, and it is the singer’s 
mission to interpret it, as far as he can. Because 
—and I become more convinced the older I grow 
the simplest things are biggest.” 
eeme 


In the same Key article is this, which Josef Hof 
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mann told him; “In art, perfect sincerity plus per- 
fect simplicity equals perfect achievement.” 
ner e 

Henry 1. Finck praises the pianists who since 
1917 have been playing German music, “feeling 
sure that the public did not want the music of those 
innocent masters turned down in the concert halls 
any more than the pictures of German masters 
were turned to the walls in our galleries.” The 
singers, however, explains Mr, Finck, “allowed 
themselves to be scared by a ludicrously small 
coterie of persons who mistook patriotitis for 
patriotism into giving up the songs of Schubert, 
Franz, Schumann, Jensen, Brahms. and other mas- 
ters who represent the very antipodes of Prussian 


militarists,” 
ume, 


Mr. Finck praises those recital singers who have 
the courage to use more American songs than 
formerly, and to scatter them about among Allied 
compositions, instead of grouping the native works 
together at the end of the program, ‘‘When it 
-omes to the number of good songs,” concludes the 
f.vening Post authority, “America is far ahead of 
Italy and Spain; ahead even of France; and only 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and Norway excel us.” 

neme 

Sousa’s long dream is shattered; he now is con- 
vinced that his much talked of fame is an empty 
delusion. Recently he received the attached letter 
from a New Jersey publishing firm: 

We want you to send us one of your best songs for pub 
lication in a book that we are preparing. As it will cost 
many hundreds of dollars to print and publish this book 
we ask your co-operation. Sign the enclosed slip agreeing 
to remit the sum of ten dollars. Do not send the ten 
right away, but send the slip signed, and when the book 
is printed we will w rite you a letter and then you can send 
the ten, if you have it, or pay us in installments. This is 
i grand opportunity to get your song printed and at a 
price so low that any one can spare the money. We heard 
of you and your works through the Washington Copyright 
Oflice, where your name is recorded as a writer of songs. 

nme 

Number the London Musical Standard among 
the very up to date outlookers. It says (issue of 
March 29) that the ancient power of Schubert’s C 
major symphony, once a colossus, has disappeared. 
“As a symphony,” so the Standard affirms boldly, 
“it is a back number. That is due to the general 
advance of musical development and the particular 
definition of instrumentation. We no longer think in 
the obsolete terms of the early nineteenth century. 
Nor do we venerate the formal lines of symphony 
construction, once the current musical coin.” 

nee 

By the way, a recent “Request Week” at the 
Pump Room Concerts, in Bath, England, showed 
among other pieces asked for: Mendelssohn’s 
“Fingal’s Cave,” Schubert’s “Unfinished,” several 
Wagner excerpts, Dvorak’s “New World,” Schy- 
mann’s quintet for piano and strings, Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral” symphony, and Bach’s “Air.” 

ane 

“For my part, I am all against the superior critic, 
who looks down haughtily upon the mere tune- 
maker as a person unworthy of a passing thought— 
a mere vapid trifler on the outskirts of art. And 
when I hear a neatly turned melody of the kind the 
ordinary individual can easily hum, I will not deny 
to the composer a gift which is of the rarest.”— 
Ernest Kuhe, in the Lady’s Pictorial. 

nee 

At the University of Pennsylvania a vote was 
taken not long ago among the students to determine 
“request” numbers for the campus concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Wagner’s “Meistersinger” 
prelude came out first. The most popular symphony 
was voted to be Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique,” with 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” a close second. 

nee, 

From E, B.: “I rise to remark that Wagner was 
a very selfish man. He had a wonderful genius for 
music and he kept it all for he didn’t give a bit of 
it to his son Siegfried.” 

a 

The horrors of peace: “Parsifal” as a strong re- 

vival possibility at cor we he “inset for next season, 


“Contract, contract, who’s got a contract ?” is the 
more or less merry game at the Metropolitan in the 
spring. 
. nem, 

The other day, in an unoccupied Subway moment, 
the thought came to us what Clementi, the founder 
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of modern piano playing, would think could he hear 
our Godowsky, Bauer, Levitski, Hofmann, Powell, 
Gabrilowitsch and the other contemporary fluent 
fingered wizards of technic. 
nee 
Now that the mania for reform is with us, let 
all the newspapers insist on doing away with the 
publishing of “news” about opera projects which 
their “managers” know never will be carried out. 
ners 
The Brunnhilde line of the recent war must have 
been so named by the Germans in remembrance of 
the vast line of the usual Teutonic Brunnhilde in 
opera. 
ume, 


From H. T. Parker’s column in the Boston 
Transcript : 

At the Symphony Concert—Mme. Ixe (reading from 
the program)—Mozart, Symphony in D major (Kéchel, 
504). What does Kéchel mean? 

Mme, Zed—-Oh, that’s the man who arranged it for or- 
chestra, 

Now, as a matter of fact, Kéchel was the diligent 
scholar who first catalogued Mozart’s music and gave 
numbers to the pieces that they have ever afterward borne. 
Besides. Mozart himself had a pretty knack at “arranging 
his music for orchestra.” 

Rene 

With all the pianistic transcriptions raging on 
modern programs, there seems to be no good rea- 
son for overlooking Taussig’s delightful difficultiza- 
tion of Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” It is 
an ideal concert number. 

n,re 

At the New Symphony Orchestra concert last 
week, where some bewildering ultra modern works 
were played, Rachmaninoff said to one of the box 
holding patronesses in his most naive manner: 
“One thing is a mystery to me. I am a musician 
and | do not understand this music we are hearing. 
Now, how can most of the audience understand it 
if | don’t?” The patroness blushed and turned her 
back on Rachmaninoff, whose Mephistophelian 
features relaxed into an inscrutable smile. 

| a 

The new cooperative orchestra promises a share 
of its profits to its players. Who ever heard of an 
orchestra making a profit ? 

eer e*e 

Max Smith tells a wondering world that the 
Metropolitan should produce opera in Esperanto 
because it is a more singable language than English. 
Max gives these examples of Esperanto simplicity 
and the equivalent in our own tongue: orkestrestro, 
conductor; instrumentoj, instruments (the j, it 
seems, is pronounced like y) ; latunaj instrumentoj, 
brass instruments; ancinstrumentoj, reed instru- 
ments; muziko, music; orgeno, organ; fortepiano, 
piano; fortepianisto, pianist; programo, program; 
musika seanso, recital; benkoj, seats; kantanto, 
singer. Personally, we would have decided trouble 
with “orkestrestro” and feel like a slightly alco- 
holized individual trying to say “orchestra.” 

nemre 

Extra! Extra! A special New Orleans wire to 
the New York World (April 12) tells that Octavius 
Roy Cohen, Jr., three years old, knows more than 
200 operatic selections and lisped the name of each 
as it was phonographed for him last week “before 
a jury of educators and musical critics.” The three 
year old New Orleans marvel “capped his operatic 
test by identifying a score of operatic selections, be- 
ginning with the Peer Gynt suite (!) when his 
father tapped the rhythm of the music with a coin 
on a table.” We wonder how much of a special wire 
the World published when John Alden Carpenter’s 
first symphony was played in Chicago and when 
Barnard made his famous discovery at Lick Observ- 
atory of the tiny fifth satellite of Jupiter. 

neRre 

And then again, is it more important to devise 
a new symphony, sonata or string quartet, or to in- 
vent a new farm tractor, gas engine or belt buckle? 

nner, 

What with a cooperative orchestra and a com- 
monwealth opera, is the musico-socialistic movement 
starting in New York? And shall all the pianists 
and violinists have to equalize their technic and the 
singers their range? 

en ® 


In the latest Chicago deposition of the Galli- 
Curci divorce suit, Cleofonte Campanini, witness for 
Madame, asserts that the husband “made the sing- 
er’s life unbearable by saying to her repeatedly ‘You 
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sing flat.’” It must be awful to have a musical 
critic as close to one as that. 
nem eR 


A nice, easy job for unemployed soldiers might be 
to make them the paid claque at the opera houses 
in New York and Chicago next season. The boys 
are accustomed to noise and they like it. 

RnRe 


The critics have not been able to destroy the nests 
of pianists who keep pounding away at the publie. 
nn e 


We asked an Aschenbroed’l Club member the 
other day what he thinks about the clarinet part in 
the orchestration of Chopin’s E minor concerto, and 
with raised voice and flashing eye he answered: 
“The way beer tastes now they might as well not 
have it at all.” 

neme 


Which makes us agree with George Hobart when 
he calls this country “The United States of Amend- 
ments.” 

nme 


An objector objects to our irreverent way of 
handling the prohibition question. Another objector 
objects to our mentioning horse racing in these 
columns. A third objects because we object to 
Klgar and Bruckner. A fourth objects because we 
believe that the good music of all the nations shou'd 
be performed, In fact, if we listened to all the 
objectors there would be no “Variations” or “Vari- 
ationettes ” However, who are we, to deprive all 
the other millions and millions of MustcaL CouRIER 
readers of the pleasure of reading this department ? 

nee 


We know a soprano who even now feels sure that 
she is to sing the solos in the heavenly choir. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Senn Sanaa 
SAMSONS AND THE MILLS 


Whenever we descend from our Olympian heights 
to the lowlands of ordinary newspaper literature 
we find that even the editors of common dailies are 
troubled in the same way we are. Apparently the 
difficulty of fitting the right man into the right 
place is as hard in the unimportant matters of inter- 
national diplomacy as in the tremendously weighty 
business of music. We have so long been ac- 
customed to the sight of really great men wasting 
their powers as music critics while the little men 
were artists on the platform, that we had almost 
ceased to be saddened at the spectacle. But now, 
when every message from Paris shows us feeb'e 
statesmen like President Wilson, Clemenceau, Or- 
lando, Lloyd George, struggling like children with 
mere peace problems which any one of the special 
newspaper correspondents could have settled weeks 
ago, we are reminded again of the chaos in our 
higher world of music. Think of the noble brows 
of great thinkers, wits, and prose poets bent over 
the uninspiring pages of reports and concert notices. 
Consider the light and frivolous tenor, the gay and 
festive baritone, the pallid, pensive, poetic, 
Paderewstic pianist, the vain and vaunting violinist, 
who trip or stalk a few brief moments on the stage 
and live forever afterwards on the golden harvest 
reaped in the box office. 

Oh, it is sad! And sad it is to think that there 
is no relief in sight for the intellectual Samsons who 
are chained to the Philistine mills of music criticism. 
There is no prospect of special correspondents 
ever being called by fate or party politics to rede- 
sign the map of Europe and redistribute the islands 
of the sea. They might-as well be dead like the 
mute, inglorious Milton in the neglected spot Gray 
spoke of. So far as we know there is no law to 
prevent the all wise critic from going on the stage 
to the redounding glory of his profession and the 
joy of the waiting world. The only time the critic 
is ever treated with respect is when he descends 
to the level of the artist and writes what the artist 
likes to read. The critic, of course, may lower him- 
self to the level of ordinary people without doing 
himself much harm, because there is no one above 
him to look down on him. The composer who 
writes down to the public level, as he describes it, 
is hopelessly lost, for his rank at the best is “a little 
lower than the angels,” meaning the critics. Nat- 
urally everybody envies the music critic. It is the 
penalty the great must always pay for the privilege 
of being great, and fortunately the critics see it in 
that light and take no offence. 


“ 
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WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 


Not so very long ago a singer with a reputation 
that is as wide as the United States gave a concert 
which drew $1,000 into the cash box of the ticket 
office. Her press notices were of course all that 
a concert giver could wish. In many of the reports 
the special merits of the accompanist were highly 
praised. He received $25, although the singer had 
at first tried to get his services for $20. Evidently 
the singer did not appreciate what a help the ac- 
cempanist had been to her in achieving her success. 
No doubt the great mass of the public has no idea 
of the value of a fine accompanist. The average 
listener hears a song he likes and sees the singer 
while the song is being sung. Without discrimina- 
tion he attributes all the effect to the singer and 
credits the voice with the sum total value of the 
composer’s song, the pianist’s performance of the 
accompaniment, and the singer’s musical attractions, 
whatever they may be. That is why the singer gets 
the public’s money, whereas the accompanist gets 
only the singer’s money. Therein lies all the dif- 
ference. ‘Therefore we deem it our duty to remind 
some concert singers—not all of them by any means 
-—that a very excellent accompanist is half the bat- 
tle, so to speak. The wise singer knows that a good 
accompanist is worth good pay. The directors of 
opera houses know well enough that a half dozen of 
the world’s most expensive singers are the only 
singers who draw the public and fill the opera 
houses. The cheapest singers are the most costly 
becatise they do not attract even their own small 
salaries to the box offices. In the same way the 
artistic concert singers know that a sympathetic 
accompanist, who can follow and support them not 
inerely in time but in accent, phrasing, variety of ex- 
pression adds enormously to the effect of the song 
and in the end really does a great deal in building 
up the singer’s reputation. There are vocalists, we 
regret to say, who appear to be so conceited about 
the magical attractions of their heavenly voices that 
they would be hurt and surprised to be told that a 
mere accompanist with a piano added any charm 
to their singing. ‘There are clergymen likewise who 
cannot bring themselves to believe that the organist 
and the choir or solo singers have had anything to 
do with the size of the congregations. They per- 
suade themselves that the preaching of the Word 
has been especially blest under their ministrations 
and that hundreds of sinners have seen a great light 
in the messages from the pulpit. Then why do they 
keep up the expense of music when the unaided 
sermon is sufficient? Why do they lean on such 
broken reeds and seek consolation in pleasures so 
mundane? Why do the all sufficient singers bother 
with any kind of an accompanist? Why trouble to 
learn songs and share honors with lowly com- 
posers? Let them come on the platform with a 
sinile for an accompanist and a warble for a song. 
Hee haw up and down the scale a while and en- 
rapture the crowd with trills. Then, perhaps, the 
singer may discover that an accompanist has pecu- 
liar merits of his own which are violently conspicu- 
ous in the absence of a piano. 

a 
NOW, WHAT CAN THIS MEAN? 
(From the New York World, April 10, 1919.) 

Stockholm, April 1 (Associated Press).—The Stock- 
holm Symphony Orchestra, reputed to be among the best 
orchestras in Europe, will leave soon for a tour of the 
United States. ; 

(From the New York Herald, April 10, 1919.) ’ 

Stockholm, Sweden, April 1, 1919 (Correspondence of 
the Associated Press).—The Stockholm Symphony Or- 
chestra will leave soon for a tour of the United States. 

It is reputed to be among the best orchestras in Europe. 

Scandinavian musicians in this city were surprised last 
night by the information that the Stockholm Symphony 
Orchestra was to come to America. They said they had 
no information of a tour. Its conductor is a Finn, Mr. 
Shandvoigh. 

The Stockholm Orchestra is an orchestra made 
up oi mentbers of the Royal Opera and the Royal 
Academy there, and it is not among the best in 
Europe. The conductor is not Mr. “Shandvoigh,” 
but Mr. Schneevoigt, formerly of Riga, Russia. 

———_@— --—- 
SUNDAY MUSIC 

Sunday, it seems, is coming more and more to 
be regarded in America—as it has long been in 
Continental Europe—as the best day for concerts. 
In Paris, for instance, we have known of no less 
than seven separate and distinct symphony concerts 
being given on one Sunday. New York fairly 
swarms with concerts on a Sunday nowadays. 
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During the winter the New York Symphony has a 
regular Sunday series, the Philharmonic often plays 
at Carnegie Hall, there is generally more than one 
recital, in the evening several of the variety and 
review theaters give weekly “concerts,” there are 
“jazz” concerts of size and length by colored 
musicians, and of late the restaurants have taken 
to offering good music with the Sunday dinners. 
We noticed, as an instance, that Murray's restaur- 
ant recentiy had on its Sunday evening program, 
in addition to orchestral works of a good order and 
selections from grand operas, sung by reputable 
vocalists, a young violinist for principal soloist who 
had given his own recital in Aeolian Hall only a 
few days before. In last week’s London letter 
Robin Legge told how the patrons of Ciro’s res- 
taurant in the English capital had petitioned to 
lave the string quartet, which regularly accom- 
panies the table d’hote with works of Schumann, 
Beethoven, Brahms or Schubert, removed to a 
vacant room in the cellar, where diners might rest 
and listen, before or after their meal, undisturbed 
by the clatter of dishes and plate. Will America 
get so far? 
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WORKING FOR THEIR HEALTH 

Last week a composer was asked to write the 
words and music of a song to be donated to the 
Victory Loan drive. The lady who made the re- 
quest is a woman of wealth. All the men and 
women on the committee are wealthy, in fact. The 
composer, who is both logical and humorous, ex- 
plained to the ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee that the writing of the lyric and the composi- 
tion of the music might cost him two days’ time and 
work, to say nothing of the experience and skill 
he had acquired only by years of study. He then 
reminded the committee that all his time and 
trouble would do the Victory Loan no good at all 
if the song proved to be unattractive. But he told 
the men of the committee that if each man would 
donate an entire day’s income to the drive he would 
undertake to give up two good days in writing a 
song. Not one of the rich men would take the 
sporting offer. As usual, they were thoughtlessly 
willing to have a musical artist devote his time and 
labor to a worthy cause but were not at all willing 
to make a proportionately great sacrifice them- 
selves. An entire day’s income from the wealth of 
a multi-millionaire would amount to more than all 
the successful songs of a year. A quarter of the 
day’s income from each man of the committee 
would have been far greater in total than the money 
any successful song could have earned. 

In justice to the ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, however, we must say that the song was 
intended to stimulate the interest of the public in 
the loan and was not meant to be sold to raise 
money. The composer really distorted the meaning 
of the committee when he pretended that his song 
was wanted to raise the money the affluent business 
men of the committee were unwilling to give. 

It is nevertheless a common practice for commit- 
tees as well as individuals to turn at once to a 
musical artist for free services as soon as any 
money is wanted for any purpose whatsoever. The 
general public would think it comic opera if a 
committee said to a manufacturer: “You must give 
us an entire day’s output of bandages for the Red 
Cross because the expense of hiring musicians in 
these war times is so enormous.” ‘The matter of 
fact way of putting it is: “You must sing and play 
for nothing in these terrible war times because the 
expense of bandages for the Red Cross is now so 
enormous.” That sounds natural. We have grown 
accustomed to that sort of thing. We never expect 
the owner of the concert room, the maker of the 
program paper, the printer of the programs, to give 
all for no pay. Only the great and glorious artist 
has the inestimable privilege of studying at great 
expense and practising at great lengths for the 
pleasure of giving their services without pay. A 
great many singers and players of instruments 
ought to be very robust on account of the amount 
of musical entertainment they do for the sake of 


their health. 
a wane 


When Manager Mclsaac came in about that 
“ ‘Sell Out’ O’Sullivan” advertisement on another 
page, we intimated to him that we were from a 
State just west of the Mississippi River; but when 
the box office statement proved the extraordinary 
sale that preceded the tenor’s first Boston concert, 
we were convinced that Mr. Mclsaac had a perfect 
right to attach the slogan to his artist. 


I SEE THAT— 


—_— 

Nebraska Music Teachers are to make school music an 
equal credit subject. 

Salt Lake City calls May Peterson “An artist to her finger 
tips.” 

Rosa Ponselle is going to sing Mana-Zucca’s “Star of 
Gold.” 

Detroit would give a good deal to have a concertmaster 
like Alfred Megerlin, leader of violins of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Christine Langenhan scored as soloist with the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra in Portland, Ore, 

Charles Hackett is one of the few to attain his goal before 
his thirtieth birthday. 

Sarah Borni is to make her New York debut. 

Paula Pardee makes a plea for debutantes. 

The John Church Company accepts Wachtmeister works. 

The “flu” interrupts Florence Otis’ engagements. 

“St. Matthew's Passion” is to be given tonight by the 
New York Oratorio Society. 

The Pleiades Club features Cadman music. 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry Holden Huss gave their first joint 
recital at the White House for President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

The Greenwich (S. C.) Woman’s College Glee Club toured 
South Carolina recently. 

Yale University students are anxious to hear Rosalie Mil- 
ler again. 

William H. Wylie has charge of entertainments in Genova, 
Italy. 

Yvonne de Tréville and John Powell aided the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement. 

Hofmann and Heifetz preve Toronto's final triumph cards, 

Vera Barstow, violinist, is to be the soloist with the Ot 
tawa Symphony Orchestra, 

The San Carlo Opera Company pays a five day visit in 
Omaha. 

Frank Van der Stucken is in Copenhagen. 

French composers are to be featured at the American 
Institute. 

Edna Thomas sails for “over there.” 

The W. R. Chapman tour of concerts in Maine during the 
the month of March included nineteen towns and 
cities. 

sruno Huhn’s Persian song cycle, “The Divan” was sung 
in Virginia recently. 

Alice Andres Parker gives reception in honor of first 
\merican Triptych at the Metropolitan Opera House 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson is holding a series of Friday noon 
recitals at Brick Church, Fifth avenue and Thirty- 
seventh street. 

Ellis Clarke Hamman's Philadelphia concert list is a long 
one. 

A Cleveland capacity house again delighted in Stransky 
and his Philharmonic players. 

Mme. Samaroff was recalled many times on her recent 
appearance in Cleveland 

Hulda Lashanska scored recently with the Cleveland Sym 
phony Orchestra. : 

One thousand Y, W. C. A, girls sang en masse at Pueblo, 
Colo. 

New York's newest orchestra makes debut in modern 
works, 

Cadman songs are quite the vogue in London, 

Hans von Buelow's daughter is dead. 

Julia Claussen arrives safely in Stockholm, 

The New York Philharmonic Society re-elects directors 

The last surviving Mozart relative is gone. 

Engelbert Humperdinck has completed a new: three-act 
opera, scheduled for first production at Darmstadt. 

Otto Sevcik has moved to Prague from Vienna. 

Millions upon millions are spent: annually for music in 
Chicago. 

Cecil Burleigh is to play his own compositions at Barnard 
College, New York. 

Marcella Craft will sing leading part in annual Berkeley 
Good Friday performance of “Stabat Mater.” 

Frances Alda and Anna Casé have been splendidly received 
in concert on the Pacific Coast. : 

Tamaki Miura is center of Los Angeles attraction during 
recent opera week, 

Sue Harvard says: “One wins success not with peacock 
feathers, but by digging.” 

Laurence Lambert is coming East. 

A Hamilton Morris pupil wins Federation contest. 

Jacques Thibaud gives memorable performance as soloist 
with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Arthur Shattuck plays return engagement in Boston 

Florence Macbeth illustrates Charles M. Schwab’s theories. 

Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge’s music department flour 
ishes. 

Gabriella Besanzoni is under the management of R. E. 
Johnston. 

The Paris Conservatoire has honored Rudolph Ganz. 

There is to be a memorial celebration in Paris for Berlioz. 

Cleofonte Campanini expects to sail for Italy, April 23. 

Song writers are to form an association, 

The Metropolitan Opera Company will leave for Atlanta, 
Ga., next Saturday night for its annual week of per 
formances there, 

Fernando Crimi and Luigi Montesante have gone to 
Buenos Aires, to appear in opera there this season. 
Well chosen compositions comprise Sam Fox Company’s 

cataioguc, 

Western Kansas is keenly interested in Hays’ first music 
festival. 

Richmond, Va., plans organization of symphony or- 
chestra. 

Dippel promises an American-Japanese opera next season, 

City Coilege Stadium summer concerts are to be continued. 

Mme. Matzenauer has been granted her divorce. 

The Columbia University free summer concerts begin 
June 2. 

It is rumored that Pierre Monteux is to be the conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra next seasort. 

Texas music teachers meet April 23 and 24. 

The Cherniavsky Trio is due in America in June. M.E. S. 
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HINDS, HAYDEN AND ELDREDGE’S 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT FLOURISHES 


Established Three Years Ago a Successful Venture of School Book Publishing 
House Founded Thirty Years Ago—Prominent Singers Endorse Their Art Songs and Piano 
Works—The Up-to-Date Method of Interesting Singers in New Compositions 








“The Most Popular Series” of Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, the New York publishers, has undoubtedly be- 
come as familiar to the eye of the American public as 
the radiator of a Ford automobile or the trade mark of a 
certain well known make of cough drops. There is hardly 
any musically inclined person who has not at some time 
or other played from “Most Popular” violin, piano, 

axaphone or song series of this familiar edition cf music 
beaks, which was first printed in 1906 by a school book 
firm, ‘organized over thirty years ago by Arthur Hinds, 
but which is now known as the firm of Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge. 

So successful was this venture in the musical field that 
another department was organized three years ago—a de 
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partment of sheet music. The purpose of the new branch 
was to help, in whatever way possible, the present day 
composers, who represent the ideals, thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the people, and to gain for them due recognition. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge during the last three years 
has given many splendid art songs and piano works to 
the American public, and the appreciation of these com- 
positions is very evident from the many letters of en- 
dorsement received from musicians of prominence in the 
world of music. 

A great composer has said that the art song is the 
miniature of music composition in that it must be a per- 
fect creation, expressing in its brevity all that might be 
said on a symphony or tone poem. One of this pub- 
lisher’s best art songs is William Reddick’s “Two Loves,” 
published during the past season. This lovely number has 
been programmed by such artists as Alice Nielsen, Paul 
Althouse, Marie Morrisey, Martha Atwood, Giuseppe de 
Luca, Charles Harrison, May Peterson, Barbara Maurel, 
Rafael Diaz, and it is enjoying a popular success, an 
unusual thing for a song of this type. 

Another song that is growing daily in popularity 1s 
Eastwood Lane's “The Little Fisherman.” It is considered 
as fine a song in its sly, jocular mood as “Two Loves” is 
serious. The clever little poem, with its “before July 
first” humor, is from the pen of Dana Burnett. Mar- 
guerite Namara used it at her last Aeolian Hall recital, 
and other singers who have found it effective include 
Alice Nielsen, Grace Kerns, Lotta Madden, John Barnes 
Wells, Alice Louise Mertens, Paul Dutfault, William 
Wheeler and George Reimherr. The song was also sung 
by the Schumann Club at its Aeolian Hall recital this 
season and as arranged for women’s voices proved to be 
equally as attractive as the solo. 


Charles Burnham recently set to music Robert Louis , 


Stevenson’s poem, “The Cock Shall Crow,” succeeding 
very well in his attempt to make the music as character- 
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istically old English as the words. The success of the 
setting has been confirmed by the many singers who have 
seen, and used it, among them being David Bispham, who 
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is particularly enthusiastic over it. When Florence Otis 
gave her Aeolian Hall recital this season she placed “The 
Cock Shall Crow” as the second number in the second 
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group. Two others who are finding it a favorite with 
audiences are Eva Gauthier and Pierre Remington. 

Emil Breitenfeld’s exquisite little song “Souvenir,” which 
is written in rather a pastoral style, has a really very 
beautiful melody, which seems to wander along quite 
serenely until one suddenly finds that in a subtle way a 
splendid climax has been reached. The whole construc- 
tion shows Mr. Breitenfeld to be a composer with a dis- 
tinct melodic gift. 

The above mentioned are only a few of the excellent 
songs published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge during the 
last year or so; there are many others that might be 
mentioned, but lack of space prevents a further account. 

This publisher was among the first to realize the futility 
of sending professional singers “piles” of professional 
copies. Some publishers think that the only difference 
between singers is that some have high voices and others 
low. This, according to Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, is 
wrong; that one voice is different from the next, even 
if both are coloratura sopranos. That is the reason why 
singers, as a rule, do not go through the big stacks of 
music sent them by the various publishers. The singers 
know that out of perhaps fifty songs they might find 
about one to their liking. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge has 
improved considerably upon this plan by engaging a well 
known accompanist, who is acquainted with the voices of 
the different singers, to play the songs over for them. 
The arrangement has worked out admirably and lias been 
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a great convenience to the singers as well as beneficial to 
the publishers and to the composers. 


Arens Pupils’ Club Holds Spring Meeting 

The Arens Pupils’ Club, organized for the purpose of 
mutual criticism and the acquisition of poise before an 
audience, gave this month’s musicale on April 2, when a 
program of seventeen numbers was artistically performed. 
Some of the composers represented by songs were Grieg, 
Del Riego, Handel, Dvorak, Weber, Scott, Mozart, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Gounod, Schumann, Hahn, and the 
Americans, Foote, Coombs, Spross and Leoni, This was 
one of the most successful meetings of the club, every 
participant being in good voice. Some of the younger 
pupils showed remarkable progress in their art. Follow- 
ing the music, refreshments were served. The perform- 
ers were Misses and Messrs. Cantrell, Gauggle, E. Zulauf, 
Kemp, Mallet-Prevost, Lendle, Calbreath, Rockwell, 
Reuben, Combs, A. Zulauf, Oskenonton, Heroy, Lewis, 
Berlin and Davis. —_———_— 


Rivoli and Rialto Offer Good Programs 


“Caucasian Sketches” with an interpretative dance ar- 
ranged by Adolf Bolm, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
is the most pretentious of the music numbers on the 
Rivoli program this week. Emanuel List, bass, is soloist. 
Gladys Rice, soprano, sings, Tosti’s “Good- bye.” The over- 
ture is Weber’s “Oberon.” The light orchestral number 
is a selection from “Oh Boy.” The organ solo, played by 
Firmin Swinnen, is Maurice Shaw’s “Solenelle.” 

At the Rialto selections from Herbert’s “Natoma” are 
played. L. Van Dyke, cellist, plays Schumann's ‘ ‘Evening 
Song” and Schubert’s “Moment Musical.” Edoardo Al- 
bano sings an aria from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africane.” The 
organ solo is Meyerbeer’s “Coronation March.” 
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Distinguished Soprano Believes the Peacock Plumes Bring Her Good Luck and Never Goes on Tour 
Without Them—Work, However, the Background of All Achievement—Her Notable 
Season’s Record—Substitutes at Short Notice and Gives Memorable Concert 
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“ONE WINS SUCCESS NOT WITH PEACOCK 
FEATHERS, BUT BY DIGGING,” SAYS SUE HARVARD 














“Peacock feathers!” 


The exclamation slipped out in sheer surprise. There 


thev were, those plumes of ill omen, a bowl of them upon 


the cabinet in the quiet music room. 

“Yes,” smiled Sue Harvard. And the successful young 
American soprano was evidently thoroughly enjoying the 
amazement of the interviewer. 

“And did you notice the peacock colored hangings?” 
she asked, still smiling. “And I’m having them in my 
gown for my recital at Aeolian Hall, April 21. I know 
you think peacock feathers bring bad luck. Many people 
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al 
do. Well, for me they’re the symbol of success. Sit 
down and I'll tell you about it.” 

The interviewer accepted the invitation by choosing a 
chair from which she could see both the peacock feathers 
and this charming young singer who, on the very eve, 
almost, of her second New York appearance of the season, 
was ignoring all the laws of good luck. 

“Pye ‘always loved them,” pursued Miss Harvard from 
the davenport, with an enthusiasm that proved it. “They're 
so—so—gorgeous. I’ve always had them about me, and 
I’ve never gone on tour without taking them with me. 
can’t say I’m not superstitious. I think most singers treas- 
ure a pet superstition of their own. Mine’s different— 
that’s all. I believe peacock feathers bring me _ luck. 
After all, what is luck in singing? One must always be 
at one’s best. I think my psychology is not far from 
wrong when I say that surrounding one’s self with the 
things she likes helps to be at one’s best. And so I have 
my peacock feathers.” 

“But”—hesitated the interviewer. 

Miss Harvard came promptly to the rescue. “You 
mean, would I recommend them for all singers?” she 
suggested. “No! Because, if other singers think they 
bring bad luck, the very thought means that peacock 
feathers could not help them to be at their best. I will 
say for myself that I haven't left it to the peacock feath- 
ers to bring me good luck. There’s just one genuine, 
absolute and infallible superstition about success, so far 
as singing is concerned.” ; 

“And that?” questioned the, interviewer. 

“Work. One wins not by the possession or the lack of 
peacock feathers, but by digging. Some people will tell 
you that it’s this voice teacher or that. And teachers can 


help, not because any one teacher or any one method can 
make a great singer, but because an intelligent singer can 
pick out from all that each teacher has to give the things 
that should be hers. It’s a process of selection, and it 
depends, in my opinion, more upon the pupil than upon 
the teacher whether the former gets what the latter has 
to give her. 

“In the end, the truly successful singer is the one who 
nas had intelligence enough to choose wisely from all that 
her teachers have offered her and determination enough to 
make what she has chosen absolutely her own. Success, 
again, depends upon another product of digging—versa- 
tility. Nowadays the world demands of a singer—well, 
almost everything. She must be a recital artist, soloist 
with orchestra and chorus, oratorio singer, and what not!” 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Max Gegna Did Not Play 


At the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, New York, there 
was a concert on Sunday evening, April 13, a “Sensational 
Benefit Concert for Political Prisoners” as the New York 
Call, a Socialist organ, announced. It also named Max 
Gegna, the cellist, as one of the soloists, But Max Gegna, 
so his manager informs the Musica, Courter, had neither 
contract nor agreement of any sort with the management 
of the concert. A letter of protest was sent to them and 
then there appeared in the Call advertisement some mys- 
terious “Jacob” Gegna and in an advance reading notice, 
somebody named Max “Gigna.” Anyway, Max Gegna did 
not play at the concert. On the contrary, having already 
been engaged to play at the Hippodrome with Dorothy 
Jardon and Rosenblatt on April 27, his only New York 
appearance this season, Mr. Gegna went to the length of 
spending money in the Call and other papers to advertise 
the fact that he positively would not appear at the Browns- 
ville Labor Lyceum concert; and it is said he is to bring 
suit against those who falsely announced his appearance. 


Samaroff—Kindler—Piano—Cello 


Olga Samaroff and Hans Kindler (who is first cellist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra) will give a sonata recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, April 24. The 
program consists of the Brahms sonata in E minor, op. 38; 
the Bach suite in C major for cello alone, and the Saint 
Saéns sonata in C minor, op. 32. 














YOUNG TENOR WINS TRIUMPH 


RAFAELO DIA 


First New York Recital of the Metropolitan’s 
Young Texas Tenor a Notable Triumph— 
Crowded Hall and Enthusiastic Applause 


DIAZ IN FIRST RECITAL 


That young American tenor, 





NTIL_ yesterday afternoon Fae. 

many people who had heard 
at the Metropolitan in opera 
Rafaelo Diaz, an American 
tenor, native of Texas, did not 
suspect his interpretative qualifi- 
cations which he disclosed fully 
in Aeolian Hali before a large 
audience. 

He sang with such keen un- 
derstanding, with so sympa 
thetic a feeling for text and 
music and with such repose that 
his warm reception was genu- 
inely earned. 

His singing of two songs by 
Alvarez were notably well done; 
for in them Mr. Diaz showed 
his appreciation of the Spanish 
coloring and an ability to de 
liver the extent of its message 
to his listeners. 

-New York World 


AUDIENCE APPLAUDS DIAZ 
Metropolitan Tenor Gives His 
First Song Recital Here. 
Rafaelo Diaz, an American 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave his first song 
recital here yesterday afternoon 
at Aeolian Hall. His success 
with his audience, which filled 
the auditorium, was somewhat 
unusual. Not only was his pro 
gram warmly received, but the 
applause which greeted him at 
the start was really such as 
Caruso himself might have ex 
pected under like circumstances. 

—New York Sun, 


RAFAELO DIAZ, OPERA STAR, IN 
FIRST CONCERT APPEARANCE 
Rafaelo Diaz, whose appear- 

ance as a member of the Met- 

ropolitan Opera Company has 

rendered him far from a 

stranger to New York audiences, 

made his first essay into the 

Metropolitan concert field yes- 

terday afternoon with a recital 

at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Diaz hasvocal virtues of a high order. 

He has a tenor voice of unusually high range, and its quality 

is at its best in its upper reaches, Its timbre is in this portion 

of his voice light but exceedingly pleasing, and in songs in 

which the tessitura is high he is always evocative of delight 
One virtue Mr. Diaz has in extraordinary measure, the virtue 

of clear, expressive diction, no matter whether in Italian, French, 

English, or Spanish, it was equally good. In short this young 


tenor is abundantly at home on the concert stage, 
New York Tribune 





In Aeolian Hall there was a song recital yesterday afternoon 
by the young Texan tenor, Rafaelo Diaz, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who has been heard this year, especially in 
“Le Coq d’Or” and “Thais.” The good qualities exhibited in 
opera did not necessarily indicate that he would be equally suc- 
cessful in the concert hall, But he was, and the capacity audi- 
ence was lavish in its applause. He also proved himself a good 
programme-maker, a point in which he contrasted favorably with 
most of the recital-givers this season.—New Yorr Evening Post. 





% Rafaclo Diaz, who is from 
Texas, and who now mounts 
slowly to important roles at the 
Metropolitan, succeeded in mak 


ing his first Aeolian Hall re 
cital yesterday an afternoon of 
high delights. Choosing his pro 
gramme well and wisely, with 
the lyric quality of his voice 


iforethought, he could sing 
whatever was quaistly old or 
new in it with a sincere nicety 
which made it doubly pleasant 
Large was the audience, large 
indeed for a beginning at con 
cert work, and equally enthusi 
istic Practically all of the 
last group had to be repeated, 
perhaps because an American 
has arrived at last who can 
sing English as it should be 


sung 
Then, too, Robert Franz came 
back into recital use with Mr 


Diaz The gentle composer had 
to be sung in English, but it 
was gratetully good English, 
ind it is worth the risk of repe 
tition to dwell upon Mr. Diaz's 
diction in it The same lesser 
but no less valuable asset was 
his when he came to other lan 
guages as well As for the 
voice itself, Metropolitan audi 
ences have come to recognize 
the sweetness of it, and the pe 
culiarly persuasive freshness 
New York Evening Sun 


RAFAELO DIAZ’S RECITAL 

It would have seeined quite 
proper if Rafaelo Diaz in his 
first recital in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon had sung 
the astrologer’s opening aria 
from “Le Cog d'Or,” one of 
the roles which have made the 
young tenor already a popular 
member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. But Mr. Diaz 
chose wisely. le gave a pro 
gramme of Italian, French, 
Spanish and English songs, 
singing them in such a wa that his success as a concert 
singer is definitely established. There was no need for any 
operatic aria to prove his versatility 

Mr. Diaz is « lyric tenor who does not try to force the great 
beauty of his voice into robust carolings; he gets color and light 





and shade into his exquisitely clear tones, singing always with 
a fine simplicity that rarely fails to express the emotion he 
wishes to suggest. What makes him an unusual artist is the 
restraint which he uses upon his richly dramatic temperament 
in song interpretation and his splendid diction He drew all 


the delicate charm from George Hue’s “La Fille du Roi de 
Chine,” and in the two songs by Alvarez, “‘Pesar’ and “La 
Partida,” he caught the haunting rhythm gloriously. 

In the English group he had to repeat Mana-Zucca’s “Morn 
ing’; ‘“Requiescat,”” by Kathleen Blair Clarke; a very lovely 
setting of Oscar Wilde’s poignant verses, and Ethel Leginska’s 


crepuscular “In a Garden.”” Richard Hageman played the ac 
companiments so well that he must have enjoyed doing them 
It was a large audience, with ample reason for delighted en 


New York Evening Mail 


thusiasm 
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For the Third 
Time Acclaims 
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HENRY T. FINCK, New York Post. 





GRANVILLE VERNON, New York Tribune. 


Brilliant technic, keen intelligence, impeccable taste! 


In Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on the Waters” she best displayed her pianistic gifts, making 
herself seem bigger to the ears than to the eyes! 
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Winifred Burd Wins | 
Audiences Approval! 


WHEN the audience in Aeollan 


Hall yesterday afternoon ap- 
plauded Winifred Byrd, planist it 
































} 
was a sincere and deserved expres- | 

| slon of enjoyment for good music | 
well played | 
Miss Byrd gave her second re- 
cital of the season Public ap- | 
| 









proval of her art and attainments 
took the form of a large and ultra- 
critical audience Her appeal was 
broad, for she modelled her pro- 
gramme on an unconventional plan 
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Winifred Byrd 
In Piano Recital; 





By Sylvester Rawling. 
INIFRED BYRD, the young 
W American sprite, “the Devil 
of the’ Keyboard.” as my 
friend Mr. Huncker has called her, 
gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon that was a treat 
even for jaded reviewers of music 
after a long and arduous scason, As 
there was Spring out of doors, so 
there was Spring in tho freshness of 
her playing, as well as in the simple, 
ulthough elegant. pink frock that she 


Byr@ revealed them yesterday. 
Dainty, exquisite and eloquent was 
her exploitation of them to the de- 
light of uw great audience that con- 
tinently kept silent to the end of the 


, thirteenth scené, and then burst into 
| (tumultuous applause. No longer can 


there be doubt of Miss Byrd’s~ place 
among the great ones of her profés- 
sion. Her nimble fingers and her 
Supple wrists never tire. Her pedal- 
ling is that of an expert. Her in- 
sight and her understanding are sur- 
prising for one of her years, The 
late Jamented Teresa Carreno might 
well be proud of her pupil. 

Miss Byrd held her fiery tempera- 
ment in. leash as she pluyed a 
Brahms rhapsodie and a Chopin pre- 
lude and scherzo at the beginning, 
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SYLVESTER RAWLING 

















but in Liszt's “Da ‘a 
wore. Never do 1 remember to have | ang legend of pg Kea. Walking | 
enjoyed s0 much Schumann's /}on the Waves,” and in Saint-Saecns's 
“Scenes from Childhood" as Miss| Etude en.forme de Valse” she gave, 
it full play. An improvisation and’ 
i | Witches’ Dance” by MacDowell ais, | 

J were on her programme and, litue! 
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and its scope gave her many oppor- | 
tunities to display her grasp and | 
|} understanding of plano IJiterature 
ind plantetic skill 
Her performance of Brahms’ rare- | 
} ly heard BK minor Rhapsody was 
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cloquent. She demonstrated her re 
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rest of the printed programme. 


recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday af- 
ternoon. There were times when her 
tone had the real loganberry quality, 
| particylarly in “The Poet Speaks,” the 
| last and best humber in Schumann's 
| “Scenes of Childhood.” Some of the 
| pleces in this suite were rather school- 
girlish in effect, and when Miss Byrd 
gets older she will find more romance 
in them, She played Brahms's B minor 
rhapsody. to the complete satisfaction 
of the Brahmsites present, and they@ 
are hard to please. Others got more | 
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Winitrea Byrd Plays Again. | 
That ardently individualistic mis 
Winifred Byrd, played again in Aeco# 
Man Hall yesterday afternoon. This 
young pianist, for all her technical 
handicaps, is one to amaze a large 
audience beyond a patter of politeness. 
She battles continuously with that 
small stretch of hand which is obvi 
ously hers, and the result is a temper-) 
amental energy which transfuses all 
her playings. There is, as there was 
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| WINIFRED BYRD PLAYS 
| ANOTHER FINE RECITAL’ 
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Byvd is the artist of greatest Matur] joo} | | pleasure from her playing of a Chopin Pe nie ibe” before, much of Carreno in her pla 
ity and accomplishment, » She began For prelude and a scherzo, She had pieces sudience to her piano recital at Aeolian | ing, and especially in her Liszt. “Th 
Hall, where she once more~ completely Dance of the Gnomes” and “St. Fran-~ 


her programme with Brahins’s B} 
minov Rhapsodic, whose lovely lyric 
portions she delivered particularly 
well, Chopin, Schumann, L.iszt, Mac- 
Dowell, and Saint-Saéns furnished the 


by MacDowell and Saint-Saéns, but 
it was in Liszt's “St. Francis Walk- 
ing on the Waters” that she best dis- 
played her pjanistic gifts, making her- } 


tha 
fad 


demonstrated the high quality of her 
artistry and the admirable sincerity of 
her musical purposes. She played 
Brahms's Rhapsodie in B minor wth a 
| wealth of tenderness and intelligence 


cis Walking on the Water” were her 
yesterday's examples. 
Chopin, MacDowell, Saint-Sae 
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the billows of pianistic virtuosity. 
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| MISS BYRD PLEASES 
IN PIANO RECITAL 


One of the best of feminine pianists is 
Miss Winifred Byrd, who gave a recita 
yesterday in Aeolian Hall. She is a 
dainty artist, with a dainty style, and 
from an orchestra chair she presented a 
piquant and pleasing appearance with her 
short hair. Her fingers are nimble, and 
she lets them run up ‘and down the key- 
board freely, touching the keys accurately 
and with an instinctive’ feeling for tone 
and rhythm. 

A facile finger technique in itself is not 
a rarity in these times when piano re- 
citals are so numerous. A fine musical 
touch such as Miss Byrd possesses is 
rarer. In Schumann's ‘Scenes from 
Childhood” she was heard in the best 
light. Most players of Schum&nn’'s music 





miss the mystic, dreamy, whimsical nature] ; 
“Scenes from], 


of his work. Yesterday the 
Childhood” was played with fine senti- 
ment, with just the right singing tone and 
in the proper spirit. Other numbers showed 
off the fingers to advantage, ‘‘Liszt’s 
“Dance of the Gnomes” and “St. Francis 
Walking on the Waters,” for instance, 
but they were of Icsser importance mu: si- 
cally. 
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GILBERT GABRIEL, Evening Sun. 


There is, as there was before, much of Carrerio in her playing, especially in her Liszt! 


GRENA BENNETT, New York American. 


Public approval of her art and attainments took the form of a large and ultra-critical 
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Winifred Byrd Plays. 


bow of the season at a 
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" gped when we have been converted to 
practical concert costumes we go to 
hear a pianist in miniature who wears 
pastel-shaded ribbons and persuades us 
that she is exactly the young person to 
play Schumann's “Scenes from Child- 
heod,” 

. Winifred Byrd, who gave a recital in 
Acolian Hall yesterday afternoon, is prob- 
ably a little weary of the amazement 
which her small hands and the big effects 
she achieves in spite of them always 
arouse. She is a very straightforward 
artist, with poise and certainty in her 
playing. She does not find it necessary 
to shake her fluffy bobbed hair violently 
over the keyboard to suggest vigor, for 
she has it in her brilliant fingers. Her 
tone in the Chopin prelude and scherzo 
(B flat minor) had depth. It was no 
shallow rippling, and her MacDowell and 
Liszt had a kind of fresh fragrance. 
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' ptnerzo ur w svpan, 
Miss Winifred Byrd, who was giving 
her third recital of the scason at 
Aeolian, is an artist of a talent dis- 
tinctly superior to the average run of 
—- She has a fluent, even, bril- 
—. Le 9, a keen intelligence 
impecca taste. Her playing 
yesterday | of "the Brahms B minor 
Rhapsodie was a truly admirable per- 
formance, warm in tone and beautiful- ' 
y controlled in its dynamics. Finely 
layed, too, was the Chopin Schero, op. 
20, No. 1, played with grace and power. 
Tho other numbers were Schumann's 
“Scenes from Childhood,” Liszt's 
“Dance of the Gnomes” and St. Fran- 
cis’ “Walking on the Waters,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “Improvisation” and “Witches’ | 
Dance,” and Saint-Saens’ “Etude en} 
Forme de Valse.” G. 
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THIBAUD DELIGHTS 


BOSTON AS SOLOIST WITH 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


John McCormack Packs Symphony Hall—Shattuck 
Heartily Applauded 


Boston, April 13, 1919.—Jacques Thibaud, the distin- 
guished French violinist, made his first appearance as solo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston, Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, April 4 and 5, in 
Symphony Hall, and the event proved to be an occasion 
that will not soon be forgotten by those who were fortu- 
nate enough to hear the celebrated French artist. He 
was at his best. The rare elegance, imagination, skill and 
taste that always characterize Mr. Thibaud’s pure art were 
everywhere evident in his exquisite interpretation of Saint- 
Saéns’ songful concerto in B minor. He played with 
nobility, yet with warmth, and seldom have we heard 
fine: phrasing or a lovelier tone. The tremendous applause 
and the numerous recalls were eloquent testimony to the 
fact that Mr, Thibaud’s performance was in every way a 
memorable one 

The balance of the program and the masterful manner 
in which it was played helped make this concert one of the 
most interesting of the season. “Le Pause del Silenzio,” 
written by the Venetian, Francesco Malipiero, and first 
heard under Toscanini at Rome in 1917, was played for 
the first time in Boston, and proved to be original, highly 
imaginative and thoroughly engrossing music. The sub- 
title of “The Pauses of Silence” hints the fantastic nature 
of the composition. It reads: “Seven symphonic expres- 
sions—shudders, songs, cries, laments, breaking the 
monotonous, silent passing of time.” The ingenious in- 
strumentation and harmonic structure of the piece, its 
widely contrasted moods—now savage, now beautiful— 
and the intense, the subtle passion which marks its course 

these elements, plus a remarkable reading by Mr. 
Rabaud, held the audience in rapt attention throughout 
and the applause was unusually enthusiastic for a new 
work. Mozart's pleasant symphony in D major and 
Liszt's thrilling tone poem, “Mazeppa,” which was bril- 
liantly performed, were the other pieces. 

McCormack Gives Last Recital of Season 


John McCormack, the popular tenor, was heard for the 
last time in Boston until next fall by another capacity 
audience Sunday afternoon, April 6, in Symphony Hall. 
His program ran the usual course-——a beautiful air from 
Handel's oratorio, “Jephtha”; pieces by Foote, Franck, 
Bantock and Harty; Irish folksongs and numbers by 
Schneider, Somervell, Hughes, Milligan-Fox, Dunn, Mar- 
getson and Haydn Wood. The tenor was assisted by 
Donald McBeath, who played selections by DeBeriot, Wil- 
helmj and Friml. As usual Mr. McCormack gave much 
pleasure to his audience by the beauty of his voice, his 
great skill, excellent enunciation and the subtle humor, the 
tender sentiment and the delightful fancy ever at his com- 
mand Also, his huge audience showed the customary 
enthusiasm for its “John,” and he, in turn, expressed his 
usual generosity with plenty of extra numbers to the 
delight of the crowd. 


Arthur Shattuck Applauded in Recital 


Arthur Shattuck, the eminent pianist who has seldom 
been heard in Boston, returned to this city for an un- 
usually interesting recital Saturday afternoon, April 5, in 
Jordan Hall. The piece de resistance of his program com- 
prised the first, second and fourth movements of Tschai- 
kowsky’s only sonata for piano-—an exacting introspec- 
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A New Edition for Men's Voices now ready 


THE CALL TO FREEDOM 
A Patriotic Ode for Mixed Voices 
By Vicror Hersert 
Price... cerned choise 50 cents, postpaid 

4 Quotation on 100 of more on request 
3 The attention of singing societies, schools, and patriotic 
meetings is directed to this notable short choral work. 

“Is far above the average patriotic composition. This 
ode is the product of a composer of immense experience, 
backed by the best training and founded on an unusually 
fine natural talent for music, Rich in harmony, broad in j 
style, vigorous, effective alike for voices and instruments, 
The Call to Freedom will add to the composer's reputation 
as a sterling musician, if it -—_ to add anything 
more to the esteem in which Victor Herbert is already 
held throughout the entire United States.” — Musical 
Courter 
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is a trustworthy and complete guide to the treasures 
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tive, eloquent work of tremendous power and considerable 
beauty—in which Mr. Shattuck utilized his faultless 
teclinic as a means effectively to impart the potent ideas 
of the Slav composer, and in a manner which won him 
sincere applause from his hearers. He also played a 
spirited prelude and fugue in D minor by Glazounoff; an 
intermezzo and a charming dance of Brahms, Liszt's 
familiar twelfth rhapsody, Poldini’s showy “Etude de Con- 
cert,” and pieces by Grieg, Gluck, Whithorne and Debussy. 
Mr. Shattuck’ won many new admirers with his extraor- 
dinary mechanical equipment, his emotional understanding 
and the sincerity that always mark his performance. He 
was forced to lengthen his program. 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander Pleases in Song Recital 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, the pleasurable soprano 
who has been heard here often in choral concerts, 
gained the favor of a very large audience at a song 
recital which she gave Tuesday evening, April 8, in Jordan 
Hall. Huyman Buitekan accompanied. On the program 
were an aria from Mozart’s “Idomeneo”; three melodies 
of Revolutionary days—“The Heavy Hours,” “The Bee,” 
“He Stole My Tender Heart Away”—harmonized by 
Samuel Endicott; three songs of which words and music 
were by the American composer, Samuel Hopkins Adams 
(1727-1791) ; “The Songs of Grusia,” Rachmaninoff ; “The 
Steppe,” Gretchaninoff; Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit”; Bizet’s 
“Ouvre Ton Coeur,” and other songs by Henschel, Buzzi- 
Peccia, Densmore, Thrane. 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander uses her splendid voice dis- 
creetly and expressively. She commands a tone of pleas- 
ing clarity, her control of breath is secure, her diction 
clear, her phrasing fine. Of greater import is the fact 
tha: she makes her voice and skill serve effectively as a 
means to interpretation. Mme. Hudson-Alexander's great 
talent was particularly noteworthy in her finished singing 
of Grechaninoff’s dramatic “O’er the Steppe,” Bachelet’s 
sensuously beautiful “Chére Nuit,” Densmore’s fanciful 
“Elf and Fairy” which was sung for the first time and 
had to be repeated, and Handel’s beautiful “Oh Sleep! 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” the latter sung as an encore. 
A tendency to drag was noticeable now and again—a not 
insuperable obstacle. The singer’s numerous hearers were 
very enthusiastic and Mme. Hudson-Alexander added to 
her program. 

Felix Fox Wins Success as Soloist 


Felix Fox, the talented pianist, added another to his long 
list of successes when he appeared as soloist at the Mac- 
Dowell Club, Wednesday afternoon, April 9, at Jordan 
Hall. Mr. Fox displayed anew his familiar technical re- 
sources and emotional understanding in a brilliant and 
mus:cally interesting concerto by Andre Gedalge—its first 
performance in America. : t AE 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Baker, Elsie—Newburg, N. Y., April 24; Allentown, 
Pa., April 28; Fitchburg, Mass., May 9; Washing- 
ton, Ind., May 16; Camden, N. J., June 5 and 6. 

Braslau, Sophie—Troy, N. Y., April 24. 

Breeskin, Elias—Kansas City, Mo., May 5; St. Paul, 
Minn., May 8; Chicago, Ill, May 11; Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 13; Canton, Ohio, May 15; Buffalo, 
N. Y., April 7; Nashville, Tenn., April 29. 

Cobb, May Marshall—New Castle, Pa., May 1-2. — 

Davies, Ernest—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., April 20; Spalding, 
Neb., April 23; Vermillion, S. D., April 24; Madi- 
son, Ia., April 25; Faribault, Minn., April 28; Du- 
buque, la., May 2; Paris, Ky., May 6; Middletown, 
Ky., May 7. 

De Segurola, Andres—Memphis, Tenn., May 12; Ma- 
con, Ga., May 14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 17. 

Elman, Mischa—Lindsborg, Kan., April 20. : 

Fitziu, Anna—Columbus, Ohio, April 25; Memphis, 
Tenn., May 12; Macon, Ga,, May 14; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 17; Keene, N. H., May 22; Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., May 26; Evanston, Ill, May 31. 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Dallas, Tex., April 21. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Omaha, Neb., April 25: 

Genovese, Nana—Stamford, Conn., April 27. 

Gilbert, Emma—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Grainger, Percy—Montclair, N. J., April 21; Toronto, 
Canada, April 24; Baltimore, Md., April 30; Chi- 
cago, IIL, June 30 to August 4. 

Hart, Charles—Halifax, N. S., April 28. ; 

Hempel, Frieda—Greenville, S. C., April 21; Columbia, 
S. C., April 23; Lawrence, Mass., April 27; Norfolk, 
Va., April 30; Charlotte, N. C., ma 2; Oswego, 

. Y., May 14; Gloversville, N. Y., May 18. 

Hinkle, Florence—Richmond, Va., April 28; Orange, 
N. J., May 3; Fitchburg, Mass., May 9; Springfield, 
Mass., May 16;»Evanston, Ill, May 30. 

Holmquist, Gustav—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 

Lazzari, Carolina—Omaha, Neb., April 25. 

Lindquist, sh peg Mass., May 9. 

Miller, Reed—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 

Moncrieff, Alice—Ridgeway, N. J., April 20. A 

Morgana, Nina—Nashville, Tenn., April 29; Kansas 
City, Mo., May 5; St. Paul, Mo., May 8; Chicago, 
Ill, May 11; Milwaukee, Wis., May 13; Canton, 
Ohio, May 16; Newark, N. J., May to. 

Morrisey, Marie—Allentown, Pa., April 17; Lebanon, 
Pa., April 18; Newark, N. J., April 21 and 28; 
Fitchburg, Mass., May 8; Keene, N. H., May 23. 

Merehy, a at Rabat Mass., May 9 and 
Apri 

Nadworney, ae Hay | City, N. J., April 18. 

Patton, Fred—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 

Ponselle, Rosa—Richmond, Va., April 29; Norfolk, Va., 
May 2; Macon, Ga., May 5; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
14; Springfield, Mass., May 17. 

Robeson, Lila—Atlanta, Ga., April 22-24; Boston, Mass., 
April 27; Cleveland, Ohio, May 5; Bedford, Ohio, 
May 9; Newark, N. J., May 17. 

Schutz, Christine—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. | 

Scotti Grand Opera Company—Memphis, Tenn., April 
28, 29; Shreveport, La., April 30, 31; Houston, Tex., 
May 2; San Antonio, Tex., May 3; Dallas, Tex., 
May 5, 6; Oklahoma City, Okla., May 7; Tulsa, 
Okla., May 8, 9; St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 12; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 13, 14; Baltimore, Md., May 15; 





TAMAKI MIURA, 
The celebrated Japanese prima donna, who at the head of 
her own company, opened her Western tour in Los Angeles 
on March 31, singing the leading role in “The Geisha.” 
According to the press she proved to be “captivating.” The 
following evening she was also heard in “Madame Butter- 
fy,” a role in which she has won international fame, Other 
cities on the coast or near by where she has appeared, or will 
be heard, include Riverside, Pasadena, Bakersfield, Fresno, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Oakland (return engagement), 
Reno, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, Boise, Walla Walla, 
Spokane, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver and Portland. Mme. 
Miura will remain west until June. She will be a member 
of the Chicago Opera Association for the entire season of 
1919-1920, owing to her tremendous success with that organ- 

ization this season. 





Washington D. C., May 16; Philadelphia, Pa., 


ay 17. 
Seidel, Toscha—Hays, Kan., May 11. 
Stanley, Helen—Oberlin, Ohio, May 12, 13. 
Stapleton-Murray, Marie—Jersey City, N. J., April 18. 
Stracciari, Riccardo—Columbus, Ohio, April 25. 
Williams, Irene—Halifax, N. S., April 28. 
Witherspoon, Herbert—Fitchburg, Mass., May 9. 
Zendt, Marie Sidenius—Hays, Kan., Festival, May 4-11. 


Macbeth Illustrates 
Charles M. Schwab’s Theories 


Charles M. Schwab took occasion to bestow some pretty 
compliments on Florence Macbeth when they were both 
starring at the Philadelphia Link Belt meeting on Friday, 
March 28. Mr. Schwab, who was the speaker of the even- 
ing, told his hearers the secret of his success, which he 
attributed entirely—as he said—to faith in himself, hon- 
esty of purpose, and American determination. As to faith, 
he emphasized that it could only be true if it were founded 
on knowledge of the subject of that faith; by honesty he 
meant that virtue due by employee to employer. These 
two precepts required great determination, a faculty which 
was inherent in the American character. 

Florence Macbeth, who had been specially engaged for 
the evening, served as an excellent example of what an 
American could do in fields far removed from industry, 
and had a great reception. Mr. Schwab, who is very 
musical, graciously complimented the singer on her won- 
derful achievement in the fields of vocal art and invited 
her to sing at his home in New York on the occasion of 
the next musicale. 
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DUO-ART IN SPLENDID RECITAL 


Reproducing Piano Again Acclaimed by Audience Both 
as Solo Instrument and Accompanist— 
Florence Easton and Percy 


Grainger Assist 


It is a pity that all artists who appear at Aeolian Hall 
do not realize as well as the Aeolian Company itself how 
much the atmospher® of the concert hall counts with the 
audience. The ugliness of the bare Aeolian Hall stage 
was hidden on Monday evening, April 7, at the Duo-Art 
piano recital, with huge palms and tastefully arranged 
flowers in great profusion. There was a curtain of an 
eye-soothing, deep blue all around the stage up to the 
level of the organ pipes and a clever, tasteful lighting 
arrangement, the lights in the auditorium being turned out 
regularly and the stage lights focused on the performers, 
human or mechanical, as the case might be. All this does 
more to insure the success of a concert than the average 
artist realizes, for it puts the audience into a receptive 
mood and keeps it there, with nothing to distract attention 
from the performance. 


How the Mechanical Has Now Been Rendered 
Unmechanical 


Not that the program offered on Monday evening re- 
quired external help to insure its success—it was extreme- 
ly interesting in itself and one of the most impressive 
demonstrations ever offered of how far the mechanical in 
music reproduction had now been rendered unmechanical. 
The program began with a Josef Hofmann record of the 
most familiar of the Chopin scherzos, the one in B flat 
minor. Good as were all the record roles played during 
the evening, to the writer’s mind this was the best. So 
perfectly are the artist’s characteristics reproduced that 
one who is familiar with his manners at the piano sees 
before his mind’s eye a spectral Hofmann going through 
the familiar movements. The staccato chords, fortissimo, 
for instance, are really startling in their absolute reproduc- 
tion of the Hofmann peculiarities. With the eyes closed, 
it is impossible to believe that the great artist is not pres- 
ent in the flesh. Indeed, the roll has to some extent an 
advantage over the actual hearing of the artist. It has 
been thoroughly revised by him and represents the ideal 
way in which he would like always.to play a composition— 
an ideal relatively seldom attained in the concert room. It 
is much to be doubted if Mr. Hofmann, magnificent artist 
though he is, ever gave a single reading of the Chopin 
scherzo that was throughout such a demonstration of bril- 
liant virtuosity as is the record roll. 

Next came Florence Easton, singing “Vissi d’arte” from 
“Tosca,” Tosti’s favorite “Mattinata” and Thayer’s “My 
Laddie.” Miss Easton is one of the very best artists of 
the day, either in opera or concert. She sang splendidly 
and the audience was very enthusiastic in rewarding her. 
Corporal Ralph Leopold, at the piano, played dry, me- 
chanical, uninteresting accompaniments, missing the spirit 
of all three numbers completely. What a difference be- 
tween these accompaniments and those of the second 
group, played by the Duo-Art piano from record rolls 
made by Percy Grainger. The songs were three of Grain- 
ger’s folk tune transcriptions, “Willow, Willow,” “Died of 
Love,” and “A Reiver’s Neck-Verse,” to the writer’s taste 
the least interesting of all the Grainger transcriptions, 
though capitally sung by Mme. Easton. “A Reiver’s Neck- 
Verse” is very dramatic and Mme, Easton delivered it with 
splendid effect, earning an immediate encore, for which 
she repeated the song. 

After her first group, the Aeolian pipe organ played a 
“Fantasy for the Aeolian Organ,” specially written for the 
instrument by Camille Saint-Saéns. In it the distinguished 
French composer has paid no attention to the limitations 
of human technic. The work cannot be played by an 
organist. Though musically of little value, it shows off 
splendidly the possibilities of a pipe organ when played 
mechanically. Astonishing feats of literally superhuman 
technic are performed. 

It was a pleasure to see Dion W. Kennedy seated tran- 
quilly at the console, quietly and deftly manipulating the 
electric tablets which control the stops and combinations. 
Hereafter the writer will take his organ recitals in this 
form. There is nothing aesthetic in the gyrations which 
must be indulged in by an organist, no matter how good, 
when playing a technically difficult piece; but here we have 
purposely astounding feats of technic, humanly impossible 
of accomplishment, performed by the organ, which, at the 
same time, is just as much under the control of the organ- 
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ist as if he were actually manipulating the keys. It is the 
solution of artistic organ playing with all the unavoidable 
mechanical difficulties of the ordinary instrument banished. 


Organ and Duo-Art Piano Play Together 


The organ, under Mr. Kennedy's direction, also played 
the orchestral part of the first movement of the Tschai- 
kowsky B flat minor piano concerto, accompanying a rec- 
ord roll of the piano part made by Percy Grainger and 
played on the Duo-Art piano; or rather played the orches- 
tral parts of about two-thirds of the first movement of 
the Tschaikowsky, for, though it was announced as the 
“first movement” on the program, for some unexplained 
reason the playing stopped at the end of an arpeggiated 
passage which comes some little time before the cadenza, 
making an inappropriate close which seemed peculiar to 
anybody in the audience familiar with the work. The 
synchronism of the two instruments was remarkable. In 
fact, the organ roll as am~accompanying agent proved 
itself superior to a certain New York conductor who nar- 
rowly avoided running his ship on the rocks in a certain 
antiphonal passage of this very concerto not so very many 
weeks ago, 

Percy Grainger, persona propria, also took very much of 
a part in the concert. It was his first New York public 
appearance since he got back into “cits.” There was a 
great welcome for him when he came out to play and 
still more a at the conclusion of his first number, 
the Chopin A flat polonaise. With its vigorous rhythmical 
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exposition, this was one of the finest bits of playing the 
writer has ever heard from Mr. Grainger, truly masterful. 
He took the first movement considerably slower than is 
the custom, an excellent plan, which enabled him to main- 
tain strict time throughout instead of having to slow down 
in certain passages in favor of the technical difficulties, as 
most pianists do. 

His second number was the songful Schumann F sharp 
major romance and the third, one of his own English 
Morris Dance transcriptions, “Country Gardens.” This is 
a jolly, lilting tune of great charm and made an instan- 
taneous hit. Then the same piano played Mr. Grainger’s 
record roll of “Country Gardens,” while Mr, Grainger sat 
upon the stool, gazing at it, and nodding his head in time 
and approval. It was a striking imitation of the character- 
istics which Mr. Grainger had just revealed—and he is a 
pianist of many personal peculiarities—though, unless the 
writer is much mistaken, the record roll omits the final 
repetition of the main theme as played by Mr. Grainger. 


Percy Grainger and Duo-Art Piano Play Together 


To end the program Mr. Grainger played three numbers 
from his suite “In a Nutshell”—“Gay But Wistful,” “Pas- 
toral” and “Gum Sucker’s March’—in a special arrange- 
ment for two pianos, playing one of them himself, while 
the other played record rolls prepared by him. The suite 
is very effective in this form, and, though the concert had 
been a long one, the audience insisted on calling him back 
repeatedly. There was not a vacant seat in the hall and 
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the entire program from start to finish was followed with 
the utmost attention. The audience, too, was just as lib- 
eral in applauding the instrument soloists as the human 
ones, and in doing this it showed both judgment and taste, 
for there was little to choose between them. 


IS CHICAGO THE GREATEST MUSICAL 
CENTER IN THE UNITED STATES? 


from page 6.) 

tistic and commercial, fills a big volume in Chicago's musi- 
cal history. It was opened by the Maurice Grau Opera 
Company, December 10, 1889, with Adelina Patti in 
“Romeo and Juliet.” This engagement continued for four 
weeks, and every year thereafter for fifteen years there 
were opera engagements, varying from two to three weeks 
in duration. The most notable week at three dollar prices 
was under the direction of Heinrich Conried, the eight per- 
formances drawing $78,000. (The seating capacity of the 
Auditorium was larger then and “general admissions” were 
sold.) There were giznts in those days of song and Grau’s 
star cast for “Les Huguenots” cost $11,000. In 1903 the 
great spectacle “America” attracted a million people and 
drew a million dollars at this house. 


[The continuation of this article, to be printed next 
week, gives a very complete history of the Chicago 
Opera Company, now the Chicago Opera Association. 

ditor’s Note.] 


(Continued 


Columbia University Free Summer 
Concerts to Start on June 2 


Owing to the remarkable success of the summer con 
certs given on the green at Columbia University last sea 
son, a second serizs is to be given this summer, starting on 
June 2. The New York Military Band, under the direction 
of Edwin Franko Goldman, will again be the attraction 
Coucerts will be giver thrice weekly for ten weeks, on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings. The audiences 
last year often numbered between fifteen and twenty thou 
sand persons a night. Accommodations are being made 
for many more this season. 

The concerts will be free to the public. Admission, how 
ever, will be by ticket only. Those desiring season tickets 
of admission are requested to send self addressed mempe 
envelope for reply after May 1. All! mail should be ad 
dressed “Summer Concerts,” Columbia University, New 
York City. Only those who send self addressed stamped 
envelope with request will receive tickets. 

Monday night programs will be miscellaneous in char 
acter. Wednesday night programs will include community 
singing. Friday night programs will be devoted in part to 
works of some special composer. On Fridays, too, guest 
conductors will appear from time to time to conduct their 
own compositions. Among the guest conductors who have 
already consented to appear are Percy Grainger, Henry 
Hadley, Koscak Yamada (the Japanese conductor), and 
numerous others of equal prominence. 

The programs will be of great educational value, and 
each number that is rendered will be suitably explained. 
Mr. Goldman has arranged for the production of many 
novelties which have never before been performed by any 
military band, and he has engaged renowned soloists, both 
vocal and instrumental, to appear at the various concerts 

The band itself has been enlarged and will consist of 
fifty musicians, most of whom are members of the Metro 
politan Opera, Philharmonic and other leading symphony 
orchestras. The organization has often been referred to 
as a “symphony orchestra in brass.” The concerts are 
given under the auspices of Columbia University, but the 
whole management of the undertaking is in the hands of 
Edwin Franko Goldman, who originally organized the 
series. The undertaking has been made possible through 
the interest and support of numerous public spirited citi- 
zens, chief among whom is Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim. In 
the event of rain, concerts will take place in the gym 
nasium. Soldiers and sailors in uniform will be admitted 
free without tickets at all times. 


Balfour Sings “Call Me No More” 


The Treble Clef Ciub of Hagerstown, Md., recently pre 
sented Constance Balfour, soprano, in a charming program 
of modern songs. Few. singers have presented a program 
of such musical interest, and the song received with great 
est favor was “Call Me No More,” by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS OF THE PAST WEEK 











MONDAY, APRIL 7 
Choral Art Society 


[he Choral Art Society of Brooklyn, Alfred Y. Cornell, 


nductor, assisted by Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, held 
private concert of the season—the organization's sev 
t it the Academy of Music on Monday evening, April 
he program was an interesting one and provided num 


crs many of which were more or less new to the average 
oral club attendant It opened with three beautiful 
notets by Roger Ducasse, written for four part chorus, 
with a soprano solo, charmingly sung by Vera Robbins 


Browne, sung to the organ accompaniment of Sidney Dor- 
lon Lowe. Incidentally, it was down on the program as the 
yvork’s first hearing in New York. Offering direct con 
trast came two Welsh choral ballads, “The Dying Harper” 

1 “The Home of Liberty,” arranged by Kurt Schindler. 
Ihe second half of the concert brought forth “Lonesome 


lunes,” melodies collected and arranged by Howard 
Brockway fhese were very amusingly interpreted and 
won warm applause. The last number on the program 


was George W. Chadwick’s “Land of Our Hearts,” a 
melodious cantata, which was especially well rendered. 


The choral has, first of all, been splendidly trained and 


ached i in the art of interesting interpretations. The total 
quality was rich and full, the phrasing and diction clean 
ind mitelligible, and the light and shade effects rather 
inusual. On the whole, the work provided much pleasure 


the large audience 

lr. Werrenrath, who was in the best of voice, aroused 
he audience with his fine interpretations. He sang first 
two French songs—“Le Manoir de Rosemonde,” Duparc, 
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and “Le Miroir,” Ferrari—and “Vision Fugitive,” from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade.” The French were rendered with 
lovely feeling and the operatic number with dramatic 
emotion. His second contribution consisted of a group of 
songs in English—“‘In Summertime on Bredon,”’ Graham 
Peel; “Homing,” Teresa del Riego ; “Tell Me Not of a 
Lovely Lass,” Cecil Forsyth; “At the Last,” Arthur H. 
Samuels, and “Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” Arthur Whiting. In these 
Mr. Werrenrath’s remarkably clear diction was shown, 
perhaps, to better advantage and the audience lost not one 
little word of the entire group. He was enthusiastically 
applauded and was obliged to give the usual number of 
encores, 





TUESDAY, APRIL 8 
Winifred Byrd, Pianist 


Winifred Byrd, pianist, appearing at Aeolian Hall for 
the second time this season, demonstrated convincingly 
how steadily she is growing as a concert player. Miss 

syrd has always played well—exceptionally well, as a mat- 
ter of fact—but now, at the end of her second season 
before the public, she has acquired that assurance and 
rounded smoothness of performance which marks true pro- 
fessional work. Her program began with the Brahms 6 
minor rhapsody, followed by a Chopin prelude, the scherzo, 
op, 20, No. 1, (Miss Byrd seems to dote on the work that 
the other fellow doesn’t play), the Schumann “Scenes of 
Childhood’ (or “From Childhood” as the program ini- 
sisted), two Liszt works, “Dance of the Gnomes” and the 
wet St. Fiancis piece, a MacDowell improvisation and his 

“Witches’ Dance,” and the Saint-Saéns study in the form 

of a waltz, which is more study than waltz. 

Miss Byrd is a player of much temperament, but a tem- 
perament that always is held in check and directed by in- 
ielligence. This species of pianist is much to be.preferred 
to the variety that takes the bit in the teeth and runs 
away, calling upon “temperament” to apologize for holes 
in technic and style. She played a rhapsodic Brahms, but 
made no feverish nightmare of the rhapsody; she played a 
real Chopin in the scherzo, doing full justice to this ex- 
tremely cifficult work. The little Schumann pieces were 
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delightfully done, with warmth and appreciation, making a 
prateful resting place between Chopin and Liszt. The 
“Dance of. the Gnomes” of the latter was played with 
pretty imagination and then Miss Byrd showed what 2 
large tone a small girl can produce in that worst of ail 
musical bombast, “St. Francis Walking on the Waters.” 
The MaclDowell “Improvisation,” seldom heard on pro- 
yrams, is a pleasant, effective bit of music, and the same 
composer’s “Witches’ Dance” produced its usual effect. 
The concluding Saint-Saéns’ study, ig particular, demon- 
strated the splendid command over her instrument and 
herself to which reference already has been made. She 
is without doubt one of the notable young American pi- 
anists and her intelligence and industry bid fair to carry 
her far along the road to musical fame. She is distinctly 
worth while—and so thought a large audience, which ap- 
plauded her heartily throughout the afternoon. 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club, Louis Koemmenich, con- 
ductor, gave its third private concert of the season in the 
grand concert hall of the Hotel Astor, New York, on Tues- 
day evening, April 8, before a very large and representa- 
tive audience. The program was devoted to choral num- 
bers and two groups of solos. Among the important works 
rendered, special mcntion must be made of Louis Koem- 
menich’s “The Magic Minstrel,” which proved to be an 
anusually effective composition, rich in melodic beauties 
aid well suited to show the excellence of this organization 
It is wtitten for male quartet with incidental soprano solo, 
which was beautifully sung by Betty McKenna and the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club. Following the rendition of this 
delightful number, Mr. Koemmenich was recalled many 
times, 

Other important choral selections were: “Would That 
Life Were Endless Sailing,” Storch; “The Good Night,” 
Schubert; “Daybreak,” Rietz; “Lullaby,” Brahms; “In 
Old Japan,” Cecil Forsyth ; “A Tragic Tale,” J. B. Fox; 
“Arabesque, " Bornschein; “Old King Cole,” Cecil For- 
syth and ‘ ‘Hymn of Thanksgiving,” Kremser. So much 
has been said in praise of the exceptionally fine work of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club that little or nothing could be 
added. Suffice it to say the members responded to every 
detail of Mr. Koemmenich’s wishes, and in consequence 
rendered every number with precision, beautiful color and 
understanding. 

Bechtel Alcock, tenor, and Clifford Cairns, bass, were 
the solcists. The former was given due recognition for 
his thoroughly artistic sin ging of “The Crying of Water,’ 
Campbell-Tipton, and “The Awakening,” by Spross, and 
for an encore gave Koemmenich’s “Oh, Cool Is the Val- 
ley.” Clifford Cairns sang in place of Frank Croxton, 
who was prevented from appearing on account of illness. 
Mr. Cairns sang effectively “Love Me or Not,” old Italian; 
“My Love Is But a Lassie,” Scotch, and “My Old Black 
Mare,” English. 


Carolyn Willard, Pianist 


Carolyn Willard, who has attained considerable pianistic 
ability, was heard in her first recital here at the Princess 
Theater, Tuesday afternoon, April 8. Possessing a cred- 
itable technic, and firm, clear tone, Miss Willard gave her 
numbers spirited interpretations. Bach’s chromatic fan- 
tasy and fugue in D minor; three Chopin preludes and 
the scherzo in C sharp minor ; rhapsody, op. 1190, Brahms, 
and compostions by Scarlatti, ‘Debussy, Sapellnikoff, Liszt, 
Howard Breckway, Lulu Jones Downing and MacDowell 
formed the program. 

John Corigliano, Violinist 


On Tuesday evening, April 8, John Corigliano, the young 
Italian violinist, gave a most successful recital at Aeolian 
Hall. In his playing he showed splendid tone, sympathetic 
in quality, and his interpretations of the following num 
bers were indeed masterly: sonata in D major (Handel), 
symphonie Espagnole (Lalo), paraphrase on Paderewski’s 
menuet (Kreisler), and Caprice Basque (Sarasate). At 
the end of the program at least five encores were neces 
sary before the large audience could be satisfied. Willy 
Schaeffer, accompanist, was an able assistant. 

Humanitarian League Concert 

The Humanitarian League presented Vera Barstow, vio 
linist; Cecil Arden, contralto; and Phileas Goulet, bari 
tone, as soloists at the concert given at Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesday evening, April 8. The program was much en- 
joyed, interest centering on Miss Barstow’s playing of 
Saint-Saéns’ rondo capriccioso, which was given ex- 
quis'tely. A good sized audience attended. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Rachmaninoff and Farrar, Soloists 


The Vacation Association, Inc., gave a concert for its 
own benefit at the Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday 
evening, April 8 As is usual at benefit concerts, the pro 
gram was altogether too long and the buds of society who 
sold programs striously disturbed a good part of the audi 
ence by constantly running in and out and talking during 
the music. But the association had had the good sense tc 
obtain the best talent it could and the result was some of 
the very best music of the winter. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, L eopold Stokowski con- 
ducting, played the Tschaikowsky “Pathétique,” and i: 
there is anything finer in orchestral playing in America tc- 
day than a Stokowski reading of that symphony, the writer 
has yet to hear it. For the “Pathétique,” played as it was 
‘Tuesday evening, he would cheerfully give all the Brahms, 
Bruckner and Mahler symphonies, with a few other se 
lected ones thrown in for good measure. The orc hestra 
also did two other numbers with great brilliance, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's “Great Russian Easter” overture, and the Cha- 
brier “Espafia.” 

Serge R: achmaninoff played his second concerto. He has 
done it before here this season, but with nothing like the 
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effect achieved through the superb syiipathy between him- 
self and Stokowski atid the spleddid playing 6f thé ofches- 
tra—for this is distinétly an ofchestral concerto. father 
than a piano concerto, Théré was an ovation at the end, 
with thé inevitable “Brooklyn piano tunérs” prélude—as 
J. G. H. calls it—and Papa Rachmaniisoff’s polka, embrbid- 
eréd by his son, for éncores: 

Geraldine Fartar sang two groups. of songs and nume- 
rolis eneores, accompanying herself in the latter. In her 
present vocal cotidition, Miss Farrar should stick to the 
concert ficld, for her voice. soutids 100 per cent. better and 
hér finished style and fascinating personality “put over”"— 
to usé a common phrase—whatever she does with abso- 
lute surety. The audience called her back repeatedly. * 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9 


Schola Cantorum 


The Schola Cantorum gave the second and last concert 
of its season at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, April 
9, Kurt Schindler conducting. As usual he had selected a 
most interesting program of unusual things and—also, as 
usual, he had bitten off rather more than his chorus could 
chew, to use a homely phrase, for the chorus singing of 
the Schola Cantorum is not and never has been of the 
first class, not for lack of willingness but for lack of 
proper vocal material and proper time for preparation of 
exceedingly difficult programs which would tax the abili- 
ties of a chorus of professional singers. Be it said in 
justice, however, that the tone quality of the chorus, no- 
ticeably of the sopranos, was distinctly better at this con- 
cert than at the preceding and one is always grateful for 
the new and interesting works Mr. Schindler produces. 
Tuesday evening there were two madrigals of Orlando di 
Lasso, three bergerettes of France and Old Flanders, in- 
cluding the lovely “Aime-moi, bergére’” of Pacques 
Lefevre; five numbers from Easter week music of Old 
Spain, one of which, “Emendus in melius,” by Morales 
(1540), had a remarkably ingenious and modern effect in 
the use of a special chorus: of tenors; three “Chanson de 
Charles d’Orleans” by Debussy, beautiful and effective; a 
“Cherubic Hymn” of Grechaninoff, and two new hymns 
by Rachmaninoff, who was present and acknowledged the 
tremendous applause which greeted these fine examples of 
modern music of the Russian church, 


Beethoven Society 


A “Hymn to Rossini,” dedicated to Aida Tanini-Tag- 
livia, the gracious president of the Beethoven Society, 
hy the composer, Ugo Guiseppe Giganti, was an inter- 
esting number of the evening concert given by the Bee- 
thoven Choral, with Betty McKenna, soprano, and Beck- 
tel Alcock, tenor, assisting, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza, April 9. It was sung by the Choral in Italian, 
with Louis Koemmenich directing, and the artist soloists. 
Other choral numbers were “The Mermaiden,” Fox; 
“Solitude,” Brahms; “In May,” Gall; a group of Grieg 


numbers—“A Dream,” “Solvejg’s Song,” and “Rosebud,” 
which were especially enjoyable—“‘The Cradles,” Faure; 
“Love Le ads the Way,” Howard; and a pleasing humor- 


ous song, “The Romance of a Cake shop,” Osborne. Splen- 
did accompaniments were given by Harold Oshorn-Smith. 

Mr. Alcock, who substituted for Rafaelo Diaz, gave an 
aria from “Manon,” Massenet; and “Celeste Aida,” Verdi; 
with “The Spirit Flower,” Campbell-Tipton, and “De Ol’ 
Ark’s a-Moverin,” Guion, for encores. Miss McKenna 
sang a group of Mr. Koemmenich’s songs, including “A 
Sprig of Rosemary,” “O Cool Is the Valley Now” (both 
in manuscript form, which will be published shortly by J. 
Fischer & Bro.), “My Love Hath Wings,” and “Was It 


in June?” given as the encore. The ballroom was filled. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10 


Francis Rogers and John Powell 

Francis Rogers, baritone, and John Powell, pianist, gave 
a benefit concert for the Islands Committee of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of New York, at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, on Thursday afternoon, April 10, Both artists were 
well received by the large audience and had to respond to 
encores. Mr. Rogers’ French numbers by Lulli, 
Fauré, Saint-Saéns and Debussy, were charmingly ren- 
dered and the second group consisted of “Nymphs and 
Shepherds,” Purcell; “The Plague of Love,” by Dr. Arne; 
“Amo, Amas,” Dr. Arnold; “Echo,” Bruno Huhn; “My 
Little Bango,” Dichmont, and “When Spring Returns,” 
Somervell. His encores included “Dis-moi,” Hess, and 
“Duna,” McGill. Mr. Rogers was in good voice and his 
songs were so appreciated that several had to be repeated. 


He 


several 


Mr. Powell's playing delighted the audience. was 
heard in four Chopin numbers, the Liszt tarantella and 
three of his own compositions “The Snake Charmer,” 
and “The Banjo Picker,” from his‘ ‘At the Fair” suite, 


and Poeme Erotique, which were of especial interest. 


. 
Rose Levison, Pianist 

Rose Levison, pianist, who has already established a 
reputation as a pianist, gave her second piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall, April 10. Miss Levison, who has gained 
recognition as a real artist from the press and public alike, 
displayed a large, round, sympathetic tone, plenty of tem- 
perament, and excellent interpretations. The most diffi- 
cult passages and phrases were l.andled in a charming and 
grateful manner. Many encores were necessary. The fol- 


lowing was the program: Sonata, op. 26 (Beethoven), pre- 
lude (Mendelssohn), arabesque (Debussy), gavotte 
(Gluck-Brahms), nocturne and_ polonaise F minor 


(Chopin), Poéme Heroique (Mana-Zucca), and rhapsodie, 
No. 14 (Liszt). 
National Opera Club 

“Grand Opera Novelties of the Season” was the cap- 
tion on the program of the April 10 meeting of the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, Katharine Evans Von 
Klenner, founder and president, attended by a large audi- 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. These 
were “The Legend,” Joseph Carl Breil, libret- 
composer; “The Temple Dancer,” Jutta Bell- 

and 
Richmond Eberhart, librettist, and 
composer, Librettists and com- 


ence, 
novelties 
tist and 


Ranske, librettist, and John Adam Hugo, composer ; 
“Shanewis,” 
Charles 


Nelle 


W. Cadman, 
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O’SULLIVAN 


TO CONCERT MANAGERS: 


John O’Sullivan, tenor, made his concert debut 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, March 2 It was a 
legitimate concert. No societies were enlisted 
to aid him; all tickets were sold at the box office 
Every seat was sold, more than two hundred peo- 
ple were placed on the stage and all standing 
room was taken. The house was completely sold 
out five days before the concert and all newspa 
per advertising arranged for that period was can 
celed, 


O'Sullivan sang magnificently and the Boston 
critics praised him highly. He was immediately 
re-engaged for May 4 in Boston, also immediate 
ly booked for Worcester (April 20), 
(April 27), and Lynn (May 11). O'Sullivan has 
thus demonstrated that he is a great box office 
attraction. MONEY TALKS. 


Providence 


a transcontinental concert tour 
191g, and May, Dates 
If you want him write 


He will make 
between October, 
are now being booked. 


IQ20., 


F. J. McISAAC, 
Room 1128, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











posers of all the works excepting Cadman were present, 
each librettist telling the story of the opera, the inception 
and growth of the same, so giving an intimate inside story 


of the work. Constance Balfour, a splendid dramatic so 
prano (who Mr. Breil had in mind when composing the 
work), sang the principal aria from his opera, after Mr. 


sreil had told much, in vivid language, of his music, criti- 
cizing the critics, from whom he “had learned absolutely 
nothing,” said he. Miss Balfour sang a high C of beau. 
tiful quality in the “Last Plea” aria. Mme, Bell-Ranske 
was very eloquent, often humorous, always in earnest, in 
her talk about “The Temple Dancer,” and the critics, and 
made a hit with it. Ada Tuck Whitaker sang the ro- 
mance from this work, her voice sounding spontaneous 
and sweet, the composer at the piano. She united with 
Lorenzo P. Oviatt, tenor, in a duet, and the “Temptation 
Dance,” subsequently played by the composer, received 
loud applause. “Shanewis” was told by Mrs, Eberhart in 
charming fashion, her talk being the most graceful and 
effective of the afternoon. She gave some peeps “behind 


the scenes” at the Metropolitan Opera House, with every 
credit to Manager Gatti-Casazza and his forces. The 
“drawing-room” scene was then sung by Constance Eber 
hart, Katherine Dover, Alys Hamill Law and Banj. 
Katchthaler, with Marcella Geon at the piano. Three of 
these singers are from Pittsburgh, Mr. Cadman’s home 
town. This was notably well done, closing the afternoon 


with eclat. 

Preceding the 
place. The coming 
women’s chorus, the 
the coming return of 
subject of allusion or club action. 
and the enthusiasm of all who took part in this 
can Afternoon” was fine. 


Wins and Gendron 


Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron, violinist and pianist, 
players of sonatas, gave their second New York recital of 
the season, this time at Aeolian Hall, on Thursday after 
noon, April 10. They played the sonata by Guillame Lekeu 

a beautiful work, very promising for a composer whose 
regretted death took place when he was only twenty-four 
years old; sonata, op. 13, of Gabriel Fauré, an effective 
and often beautiful work, and an interesting sonata, op. 24, 
by Sylvio Lazzari, quite modern in style, as was to be ex- 
pected. Messrs. Wins and Gendron have played together 
for a number of years past and there is great musical 
sympathy between them. As executants, they are both 
fine. In fact, listening to them is a very agreeable task, 
especially as they play with much more warmth and tem- 
perament than one Seely hears from French artists. 


music the usual business meeting took 
Victory Loan, the next season's 
repertory class for singers who att, 
Hubbard and Gotthelf, all were the 
It was a notable affair, 
“Ameri 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11 
Rubinstein Club 


On Friday evening, April 11, in the Astor Gallery and 
Myrtle Rooms of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the Rubin 
stein Club, Mrs. William R. Chapman, president, gave a 
most successful affair, the event being a “Blue Star Party,” 
given to the boys who have been in the service. A hearty 
welcome was tendered them and the entertainment was 
furnished by the Dough Boys’ Trio, the Dough Boys’ Jazz 
Band and others. Following the entertainment dancing 
and cards were enjoyed until one o’clock. Besides many 
guests and members there was a very large attendance of 
uniformed boys. 

On April 19 the sixth and last musicale of this season 
will be given in oe roof parlors of the Waldorf-Astoria 
at 2.15. Rudolph Ganz will be heard in a piano recital, 
assisted by Elsa Alves Hunter, contralto, and Nina Ratis- 
bon Willson will read a paper on “Opera in English.” 
Dancing will follow the close of the program, from 4 to 
7 p. m. 

The last evening concert of this season will be held 
on April 22 in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf at 


of the 
and the 
of William 
songs Alice 
will follow 


Hackett, 
the 
direction 
part 
dancing 
Breakf 
the grand ballroom of 
of a jubilee 
will be 


tenor 


soloist, 


Charles 
is to be 


5:30 p. m. 
Opera Company, 
of 150 under the 
Chapman, will be heard in new 
will be at the piano. General 

The sixteenth annual White 
held on May 31, at noon, in 
hotel. It is to be in the nature 
fast” and the white color scheme 
every detail of decoration 
all ladies wear white gowns white hats 
who attend and ladies who not wish to wear 
may obtain seats in the upper gallery boxes, where 
fast will be served the same as on the floor 
to begin at four in the afternoon 

The annual business meeting for election of 
the club is to be held May 8 at 2.30 P. M Tickets 
all club functions may be obtained from the president, 


voices, 


“peace 
carried out 
and 


do 


treasurer, Mary Jordan Baker, 351 West 114th street 
or at the door. 
Marcia Van Dresser, Soprano 

Marcia Van Dresser gave a song recital for the benefi 
of the West Side Day Nursery at the Plaza Hotel 
Friday afternoon, April 11. The grand ballroom 
filled to capacity with an audience that fully appreciated 
Miss Van Dresser and her art rhe singer first began 
with three French songs, “C’est mon Ami,” arranged by 
Tiersot; “Dites que faut il faire?” arranged by Pauline 
Viardot, and “Au Rossignol,” Gounod, which displayed he 
lovely voice to particular advantage. There was a rich 
ness and purity of tonal quality which, added to her skill 
in delivery, made her first group most effective. Then fo 


lowed four songs by Enrico Bossi, a Debussy group ; 
an English group, which consisted of “Night in 
Woods,” Bauer; “At the Edge of the Sea,” Tom Dobson; 
“The Lawd Is Smilin’ Through the Do,” John Alden ¢ 
penter; “Do Not Go, My Love,” Richard Hageman 
Debussy numbers were exquisitely given, Miss Van Dresser 
conveying the mood of each to her audience in a manner 
that proved delightful. Her diction was good and her i 
telligent interpretations added to the general interest 
the recital. There were many encores. Ethel Cave Co 
lent artistic piano accompaniments 
Jerome Rappaport, Pianist 

Jerome Rappaport, pianist, assisted by Edna Beatrice 
Bloom, soprano, were heard in recital at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York, on Friday afternoon, April 
Little Jerome Rappaport, a very talented pianist, who 
only seven years old, surprised the audience with his per 
formance. He played a rondo by Beethoven; fantasia 
C, Handel; four inventions by Bach; “Pygmy” suite, Orn 
stein; “Little Indian,” J. A. Carpenter, and “Le Coucou,” 
by Daquin. 

The little lad, who owes his entire musical education 
Henry A. Schroeder, with whom he studied during 
past three years, has already acquired a fair amount 


technic, and gives every promise of a brilliant future 
Miss Bloom sang a group of three songs with fine tast 
Her voice is of good quality and brilliant in the 
range 
New Symphony Orchestra 
( See 


article on another page.) 
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12 
Vera Janacopulos, Soprano 
Greek-Brazilian soprano, who } 


New York public on many o 
assisting soloi 


Vera Janacopulos, the 
been appearing before the 
casions during the present season, was the 
at a concert given at Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
April 12, The artist gave excellent interpretations 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PROKOFIEFF, ILL, DISAPPOINTS OVERFLOW 
CHICAGO CROWD AT KIMBALL HALL 





To Appear Later in Season—Zimbalist Draws Large Audience—Hess Pupil 
Wins Cello Scholarship—Activities at Bush and American Conservatories— 
Wadler Makes Debut—Marshall Field Chorus Gives Annual Concert 
~—-Bauer Plays Beethoven’s “Emperor” With Orchestra 


Chicago, IIL, April 11, 1919.—Prokofieff’s illness dis- 
appointed a large number of eager concertgoers and musi- 
clans—many more than could be crowded into Kimball 
Hall, where the sensational Russian was to have given his 


first Ghicago recital—last Sunday afternoon. F. Wight 
Neumann, under whose management the recital was to 
have been given, promises to bring Prokofieff here later in 
the seeson if it is at all possible, 
Zimbalist Draws Large Audience 

That Efrem Zimbalist is gradually gaining here the 
popularity he so justly deserves as a sincere artist is 
made noticeable at each new appearance. The concert he 
gave on Wednesday evening under the auspices of the 
Chicago Hadassah Chapter for the benefit of its Palestine 
Restoration Fund was listened to by one of the largest 
»udiences to which this excellent violinist has ever played. 
Fine plaving was put into the entire program and this was 
juickly recognized by the auditors, whose hearty and vo- 
ciferous piaudits assured Zimbalist of their delight. Zim- 
balist played with the fine art and elegant tone to which 

has accustomed us and left nothing to be desired. His 
numbers were the Handel E major sonata, Vieuxtemps’ D 
minor concerto and two groups of lighter numbers by 
Achron, York-Bowen, Cut, Kreisler, Glinka-Auér and 
Sarasate. Several extras were added to satisfy a most 
exuberant public 

Another Hess Pupil Wins Cello Scholarship 

Again this year one of Hans Hess’ students has won 
the cello scholarship offered by the Lakeview Musical So 
ciety rhe winner, Theodore Ratzer, who is but nineteen 
sears of age, has received his entire tuition under Hans 
Hess, whose success as solo cellist is equalled by his suc 
cess in imparting his knowledge of that difficult instru- 
ment fo his numerous pupils. Up to last season the Lake- 
view Musical Society gave only piano, vocal and violin 
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scholarships and it is to be congratulated for having added 
the cello prize, encouraging students of that instrument. 
In the contest Mr. Ratzer played the first movement of 
the Lalo concerto, the sarabande and minuet from Bach’s 
E major suite and a French “Village Song.” Last_year 
also, one of Mr. Hess’ most gifted students, Anne S ack, 
won the scholarship, which speaks highly for Mr. Hess 
ability as teacher. 


Knupfer’s Young Artists’ Series 


At the second recital of his Young Artists’ Series, 
Wednesday evening, April 9, Walter Knupfer presented 
Mildred Schooler, pianist, at the Adam Schaaf Recital 
Hall. Mr. Knupfer is to be commended not only on the 
cchievements of these young pianists he is presenting, but 
elso for bringing them out in public in the proper way. 
So far the artist-pupils appearing have shown decided 
talent, which has been admirably developed and carefully 
guided by Mr. Knupfer, their capable mentor, upon whom 
they reflect much credit. In a diversified and exacting 
program Miss Schooler played to excellent advantage and 
pleased the many listeners. She opened with Lachner pre- 
‘ude and toccata, and in her second group, which com- 
prised two Schumann and four Chopin selections, the 
young pianist was particularly effective. This latter served 
to bring out her qualifications to a marked degree and 
showed her a pianist of much talent and especially good 
style and musicianship. Later she played a group of 
Leschetizky, Glinka-Balakirew, Borodin, Scott and Liszt 
numbers. An excellent contralto was Florence Sattler, 
who assisted, as was evidenced.in the “Amour, viens aider” 
from “Samson and Delilah.” Anita Alvarez Knupfer sup- 
plied exquisite accompaniments and was a joy to look 
upon. 
Activities at Bush Conservatory 


Saturday afternoon, April 12, a recital was given by 
piano pup:ls of Ethel Marley and expression students of 
Lora E. Williams. The program was held in the new 
tuilding of the Bush Conservatory at 839 North Dear- 
born avenue. rh Ra 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 9, Letitia Carter, so- 
prano pupil of Charles W. Clark, was engaged to give a 
iecital for the Jewish Consumptive Relief Society, Senior 
Auxiliary, at the Morrison Hotel. Adolph Ruzika, pupil 
of Julie Rive-King, was the accompanist. 

The symphony orchestra, which is being organized by 
Richard Czerwonky, former concertmaster of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, and now associated with the 
Bush Conservatory, will hold its rehearsals Friday eve- 
nings at 8 o'clock in the lyceum of the Bush Temple, fifth 
floor. 

The vocal interpretation class is held on Thursday after- 
noons from 3:30 to 4:30 o’clock in Mr, Clark’s studio. 

The Bush Conservatory Glee Club, conducted by 
Justine Wegener, holds its rehearsals on Thursdays at 
4:30 o'clock. 

Mme. Arimondi’s Pupils Busy 


Mme. Vittorio Arimondi announces that her pupils, 
William Rogerson, tenor, and Alice Baxter, contralto, are 
both engaged to sing Palm Sunday, April 13. Mr. Rogerson 
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will sing “Agnus Dei” by Bizet, and “Cujus Animam,” by 
Rossini, at a sacred concert to be given at the Mount 
Carmel Church. Mrs. Baxter will fill a return engage- 
ment within the month at Terre Haute, Ind. Her pro- 
gram includes the blind girl’s aria from Ponchielli’s “Gio- 
conda,” and a group of English songs. 


MacBurney Studio Notes 


Thomas N. MacBurney gave the last of a course of lec- 
tures on the “Revelation of Self in Relation to Singing” 
on Monday evening, April 7. The subject was “Interpre- 
tation” and proved very interesting. Lola Alley, soprano, 
opens the spring and summer season of recitals, Monday 
evening, April 14. Fred Huntley, baritone, was soloist 
with the Choral Society of LaPorte, Ind., April 13. 


Alma Voedisch in Chicago 


A visitor this week was Alma Voedisch, who spent the 
past week in the Windy City, looking over the prospects 
for next season and dickering with several Chicago artists. 
Miss Voedisch left the latter part of the week for other 
parts in the Middle West in the interest of her artists. 


American Conservatory Notes 


Adolf Weidig recently presented a number of his artist- 
pupils in two recitals, one by members of his composition 
class, the other by his ensemble class. In both of these 
recitals a remarkable showing was made. The composi- 
tions included piano quartets and trios, piano pieces, songs, 
demonstrating genuine musicianship and unusual inventive 
talent. In the ensemble recital movements from the Schu- 
mann, Rheinberger, and Sinding quittets, the Mozart quin- 
tet in G minor and the Godard trio, were played with suck 
artistry as to win the cordial admiration of the cultured 
audience present. 

The American Conservatory students were among the 
prize winners of the young artist contest held under the 
auspices of the Lakeview Musical Club on Monday, April 
7. Master Coe Pettit and Florence Burke won first and 
second, respectively, in the piano. Leone Kruse carried 
off second in the vocal contest. 


Mayo Wadler in a Successful Debut 


After hearing Mayo Wadler in his Chicago debut re- 
cital, Thursday evening, April 10, one gladly places him in 
the class with the most accomplished of the younger 
school of violinists; and that is saying much when one 
remembers that the time is unusually prolific in violinists. 
A goodly audience—one that will undoubtedly be more 
than double when this interesting young artist appears here 
again—found much to praise in his performance and 
throughout the evening bestowed upon him abundant and 
appreciative plaudits. Wad!er is of a charming, modest 
personality, which wins his listeners from the start. That 
he is master of fine violin tone, is possessed of a bril- 
liant technic and sincere musicianship were apparent 
throughout his renditions. His way with the Saint-Saéns 
“Tryptique” and Aulin’s uninteresting third concerto was 
brilliant and finished. Lalo’s “Guitare” and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Hindu Chant” (which were all this writer was 
able to hear) were likewise exquisitely rendered. Wadler 
left a deep and lasting impression and a desire to hear 
him again. Isaac Van Grove, the artist-accompanist, 
proved a sympathetic partner, whose playing calls for far 
more than the perfunctory word usually bestowed upon 
the assisting artist. Especially effective and a great sup- 
port was his piano work in the Saint-Saéns number and 
the Aulin concerto. 


Music Clubs to Hear Walter Spry’s Lecture-Recital 


So successful has Walter Spry been this season with 
his lecture-recital, “Eminent Composers I Have Heard,” 
that he will offer it to musical clubs next season. 


Marshall Field Chorus in Annual Concert 


When a chorus made up of men and women who are 
not professional musicians can deliver such beautiful work 
as did the Marshall Field & Co. Choral Society, Thurs- 
day evening, in Elgar’s “Light of Life,” it is a matter for 
much commendation. The occasion was the annual con- 
cert of the Choral Society, Thomas A. Pape, conductor, at 
Orchestra Hall, before the usual large gathering. This 
well trained body of singers has much to its credit, and 
upon each new hearing there is apparent much improve- 
ment over the previous season’s work. There were cer- 
tainty and authority, fine ensemble, solid, mellow tone, 
clean attacks, shading of color and dynamic variety, and 
good phrasing in the society’s earnest, vigorous rendition 
of the Elgar number. Conductor Pape has his choristers 
well in hand and they are eager, enthusiastic and intel- 
ligent singers and therefore accomplish labors of admirable 
worth. In the Elgar selection four local soloists assisted. 
Of these Hardy Williamson, tenor, had the most grateful 
solo part and gave a good account of himself, and Fred- 
ericka Gerhardt Downing made the best of the dull con- 
tralto role. The first half of the program was devoted to 
part-songs, and an interesting feature was one—“Cathedral 
of All the Stores’—written by two employees of Marshall 
Field’s store; the words by Irvin C. Lambert and the 
music by William T. Matthias, both of whom have been 
in the store’s employ for over twenty years. Only the last 
half of the program could be heard by this reviewer. 


Agnes Lapham’s Pupils in Recital 

The regular monthly recital at the Agnes Lapham 
Studio, 621 Fine Arts Building, was presented by a num- 
ber of her pupils on Friday, April 4. 

Chicago Musical College Notes 

Mrs. J. N. Scott, student of the vocal department, has 
beer engaged as scprano at the Ravenswood Presbyterian 
Church, Ethel Shapiro sang in a performance of “The 
Messiah” at Rock Island, Ill, April 8. Metta Mc- 
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Nealy, vocal student of the college, gave a recital at Great 
Lakes, April 1. Alberta Biewer, student of the vocal de- 
partment, was awarded the free scholarship by the Lake- 
view Musical Society. The program given by the Chicago 
Musical College in Ziegfeld Theater this Saturday morn- 
ing was presented by the dramatic art department. Miriam 
Lewis read “If I Were King,” by Justin Hartley McCarthy, 
and Ruth Nuss gave two little readings. The program 
closed with Aljce Gerstenberg’s one act play, “Hearts.” 


Bauer Plays Beethoven’s “Emperor” with Orchestra 


Surely no one could wish to hear more superbly artistic 
piano playing than Harold Bauer put into the Beethoven 
“Emperor” concert as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
pheny Orchestra in this week’s bill. After listening to 
such a performance one is left speechless and there is 
nothing left to be said about Harold Bauer’s great art. It 
is a joy to hear him. He carried off one of the biggest and 
most exuberant successes of the season. The orchestra 
and soloist were in fine accord, and the orchestra played 
no small part in thy enjoyment of the concerto. Conduc- 
tor Stock and his men also went in for a spirited, enthusi- 
astic performance of the Schubert C major symphony and 
Goldmark’s “Spring” overture was played in the bright, 
gay mood in which it is written. 


Interesting Bush Conservatory Items 


Charles W. Clark, the noted baritone, has renewed his 
contract with Bush Conservatory and will continue his 
classes as usual. This important news is of interest to 
both local and national musicians, as it means that this 
artist will remain actively associated with American music 
He wi!l be available for private lessons as usual and will 
conduct interpretation classes once a week. Numerous 
applications for his summer class have already been re- 
ceived and his time during the five week summer session 
beginning June 23 is largely booked. 

One of the brilliant programs of the season is announced 
for Easter Sunday at the Playhouse in a joint recital of 
Richard Czerwonky, the well known violinist; Moses 
Boguslawski, the pianist, and Hardy Williamson, the Eng- 
lish tenor. The pregram presents a number of interesting 
novelties, among them four Dutch songs for piano by Hof- 
mann and a caprice by Gabrilowitsch. There will also be 

a presentation for the first time in Chicago of the piano 
a ct by Richard Czerwonky. The concert is under the 
management of Amy Keith Jones. 


Musical News Items 


Two movements from Lotta W. Poritz’s string quartet 
in E flat will be given at the Artists’ Association, April 15, 
by Zetta Gay Whitson, Dorothy Lynch, Wally Heymar 
and Lillian Pringle. Mrs. Poritz is a teacher of musical 
theory and composition in the Fine Arts Building. 

The International College of Music, Expression and 
Dancing is presenting its pupils in a series of entertain- 
ments for the Social Service Department of the State 
Council of Defense. Monday evening the college gave a 
program at the Eleanor Club Hall. Emma Clark-Mottl, 
president of the college, awards a prize to the pupil who 
receives the popular vote of the audience for the most 
creditable performance. The Social Service Department 
has requested a repetition of this program for the coming 
week, 

Lois Rogers, pian‘st, pupil of Dr. Edward B. Sheve, of 
Grinnell College School of Music, presented an interest- 
ing program of piano music at the Hull House Theater 
on Thursday evening, April 3. Dr. Sheve played the or- 
chestral part of the Grieg A minor concerto on the second 
piano. JEANNETTE Cox, 


Laurence Lambert Coming East 


Laurence A. Lambert, general manager of the Ellison- 
White Musical Bureau, is about to close the Western 
season of two organizations which have had most re- 
markable tours, smashing records everywhere and creat- 
ing intense enthusiasm. 

These two organizations are the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany and the French Army Band, both of which have 
given much time to the territory west of Chicago to the 
Coast, under Mr. Lambert’s direction. Perhaps the French 
Bard reached the crest of the wave of popularity when it 
played recently in Denver to an audience of 7,160, said 
to be the largest ever assembled in Dénver’s Auditorium 
for a concert. The San Carlo Opera Company has been 
enjoying a like success, Denver being equally enthusiastic 
over the opera engagement there. The Chicago season 
of two weeks planned for the San Carlo forces was aban- 
doned owing to the Studebaker Theater not being avail- 
able as expected. Instead of the Chicago engagement the 
Opera Company is closing its tour with a week each in 
St. Louis and Kansas re Mr. Lambert has renewed his 
contract with Fortune Gallo for next season, when it is 
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THE MAN—HIS FIRST HOUSE—HIS 
FIRST JOB, AND WHERE HE,LIVES NOW 





Wag- | ~ 


One day recently while “Charlie” 
ner’s old friend “Bob” Morningstar, now 
of Chicago, passed through their old home 
town down at Shelbyville, Ill., he took snap- 
shuts of some of the favorite haunts, (top) 
the first home that his friend “Charlie” and 
his two brothers purchased for their 
mother when they were still in their teens 
(the tree in front of the house the New 
York manager of “capacity house artists’ 
planted himself); (x) where “Charlie’ 
worked some years in the book business. 
The billboard on the side of the building is 
where he hung the poster of his first con- 
cert attraction when he tried that new ad- 
venture, which was the Ovide Music Com- 
pany, ae from that veteran man- 
ager, R. E. Johnston. In the same picture, 
across the ‘alley and showing just a corner 











of the building, is Parker's Old Opera 
House, of which Mr. Wagner was manager 
at the age of sixteen, At that time he was 
a regular theater “bug,” and while acting 
as a correspondent of the Dramatic Mirror, 
also went through the “stage struck” 
period. In sending the pictures to his friend, 
Mr. Morningstar said: “The cottage picture 
is dear to me, for here began a friendship 
that for nearly a quarter of a century has 


stood all tests.” <A fine tribute! Inc den 
tally, if one takes “Bob's” surname into 
consideration, “Charlie’s” experience in be 


ing associated with “stars” began early 
Asa sequel to the first two photographs, 
the third is interesting, as it shows where 
Mr. Wagner now lives at Riversids, Conn., 
one of the loveliest spots along the Sound. 








expected the San Carlo singers will repeat their wonderful 
successes of this season. 

Mr. Lambert is to spe nd part of April in New York, 
arranging his next season's attractions. He will reach the 
metropolis about April 15 and make his business head- 
quarters at the office of Catherine A. Bamman, 53 West 
Thirty- ninth street, who-is the general Eastern representa- 
tive of the Ellison- White Bureau. 


A. Y. Cornell Arranges Splendid Easter Services 


A. Y. Cornell, organist and director of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y., has arranged special Easter 
inusical programs for his church. In the morning at 10:30 
the following will assist in the service: Carl Tollefsen, vio- 
linist; Michel Penha, cellist; Annie Louise David, harpist; 
Barbara Mat: rel, contralto. The evening services will con- 
sist of a performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” with 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Barbara -Maurel, contralto; 


Forrest Lamont, tenor; Herbert Witherspoon, bass, and a 


chorus of thirty, conducted by Mr. Cornell. 


Hamilton Morris Pupil Wins Federation Contest 


Daisy Krey, contralto, was born in Brooklyn and edu 
cated at the Manual Training High School in that borough 
Practically her entire musical education has been under 
the personal supervision of Etta Hamilton Morris, the weil 
known Brooklyn singer and teacher. Mrs. Krey has been 
the soloist of the Bushwick Avenue M. E. Church for the 
past three years and is president of the Philomela Ladies’ 
Glee Club, with which she is to appear as soloist at the Acad 
emy of Music early in May. Her voice is a genuine con 
tralto of rich quality and wide range. Mrs. Krey has just 
been adjudged the winner in the voice trial of the young 
artists’ contest recertly held by the. Federation of Music 
Clubs, and will represent New York State in the district 
contest to be held in Philadelphia on May 1. 
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SARA FULLER 
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Song Recital, Aeolian Hall . . 
Easter Sunday, April 20 at 3 P. M. 
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NEW YORK CITY CONCERTS 
OF THE PAST WEEK 


(Continued from page 31.) 
en chansons by Georges Enesco, one of which—‘“To 
Dat nsels Putting Off Writing to Their Friends”—had to be 
repeated in response to insistent applause. In all of these 
wumbers Miss Janacopulos’ French diction was excep 
ionally good, Another fumbeér which the soprané re 


peated, and which was given a particularly effective rendi 


tion, was Debussy’s “Old Time Now His Mantle Hath 
Doffed.” That composer's hallad completed the soprano’s 
tion of the program, and the selection was rendered 


vith deep religious fervor Jeautiful floral tributes tested 
to the many friends and the popularity of the artist 


SUNDAY, APRIL 13 


Orchestral Society: Irene Williams, Soloist 

lhe last subscription concert of the Orchestral Society 
of New York; Max Jacobs, conductor, was given Sunday 
ifternoon, April 13, at Aeolian Hall. The principal offer- 
y was Schumann's symphony, No. 4, in b minor. The 
lovely melodies for the strings in this work were given 


with a fine singing tone. A ballet suite, “Atalanta,” com- 


ed by Lewis M. Isaacs, a pupil of MacDowell, which is 
till in manuscript, was performed for the first time. It 
contains much of interest, picturing events in the life of 
Atalanta.” The first movement, “Dance of the Dryads” 
it dawn, was most pleasing. Tschaikowsky’s “Cappriccio 
Italien” was also offered 
Irene Williams, soprano, was the soloist. She gave two 


arias in Italian, “L’Amero,” from “Il Re Pastore,” Mo- 











SECOND SEASON 


Harriet Ware Summer School 
For SINGERS, TEACHERS and ACCOMPANISTS 


Terrill Read, Pla'nfield, N. J 
(One hour from New York on the New Jersey Centr ul Re RK.) 





SS The school opens June 
21 and closes August 
30, a term of ten weeks. 


Miss Ware has secured de- 
lightful accommodations for 
the artists at a reasonable cost. 
As Miss Ware can accept 
only a limited number of 
musicians, it will be necessary 
to write as early as possible 
for reservation to the above 
address. 
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zart, and “Morta di Margherita” from “Mephisto,” Boito, 
which displayed to advantage the wide range and flexibil- 
ity of het lovely voice, 


Society of American Music Optimists. 

The ninth coneert of the Society of American Music 
Optimists (Mana-Zuéeca founder and president) wag given 
hefore a good sized and miost enthusiastic atidience at 
Chalif’s on Sunday afternoon, April 13. The program 
was one of the best the Society has offered this. season, 
and it is needless to say that those who attended were in 
hearty sympathy with the. splendid work that this orgarii- 
zation, under the leadership. of the distinguished pianist 
and composer, Mana- Zucea, is doing for the advancément 
f American music and musicians, 

Burleigh’s quintet for two violins, viola, cello and pianb 
(op. 20) opened the program; it was played from matiu- 
script, this being the first performance. The Sinsheimer 
(Quartet gave it a very creditable performance, interpreting 
the several movements in masterful fashion. This number, 
which is well entitled to a place on public programs, is one 
of Burleigh’s best chamber music compositions; it is dedi- 
cated to Bernard Sinsheimer. Nicolai Schneer was at the 
piano. 

After this, Evelyn Herbert sang beautifully three songs 

“Jean,” by H. T. Burleigh; “Joy,” by A. Walter Kramer, 
and “Absence,” by Rogers—all of which were treasures. 
rhe possessor of an excellent soprano voice, the artist 
gave her selections in such a manner as to demand loud 
applause at their close. 

Deserving of special mention was the singing of Merced 
de Pifia, the contralto, who contributed four programmed 
songs in manuscript, as follows: “Oh Ariwara” and “Each 
Morn a Thousand Roses Brings,” both by Charles F, Carl- 
son; and “Ballade” and “The Kiss,” both by Paul Held. 
Her singing was, indeed, a delight to listen to and she in- 
terpreted her numbers with fascinating style. She has a 
voice of rich quality and her interpretations won for her 
instant applause. Umberto Martucci furnished sympa- 
thetic accompaniments. 

The fourth group on the program was made up of solos 
played by Vera Barstow, the very talented violinist. Her 
numbers were “Cavatina” and “Mazurka,” by Arnold 
nee “Fairy Sailing,” by Cecil Burleigh; “From the 

ane Brake,” by Samuel Gardner. Miss Barstow was in 
an form and played with her customary skill, 

Martha Atwood, well known among New York concert 
goers, closed the printed program with three soprano solos 
by Arnold Volpe—‘“Ici-bas,” “A Dream,” “Thine Image 
Ever in My Sight.” The applause which also followed her 
selections was sure proof of the high esteem in which this 
artist is held by local music loyers, 

Many encores were demanded and given, and it was ap- 
parent that all who attended were thoroughly pleased with 
the delightful afternoon's entertainment, judging from the 
enthusiasm displayed, and more than ever satisfied with 
the great success of the work of The American Music 
Optimists, for which Mana-Zucca, without question, de- 
serves a big share of credit. 

Among the many distinguished persons present in the 


audience were noted Victor Herbert, Giuseppe De Luca, 


Roberto Moranzoni and Edwin Franko Goldman, 














of the Trio’s success. 


The 


ALWIN SCHROEDER 


is a musician of the finest type. M 


Symphony Orchestrs 


and profession. 





In again presenting to the American public this sterling chamber music organ- 
ization, I wish to call attention to one thing—which is incidentally the chief cause 


This is the fact that 


Havens Trio 


RAYMOND HAVENS 


r. Alwin Schroeder is first cellist of the Boston 
He toured Europe and America with the Kneisel Quartet, 
1891-1907. Mr. Raymond Havens, by his appea 
orchestras throughout the country, has been acknowledged a master pianist by press 
Mr. Sylvain Noack is a violinist of international reputation. He 
is assistant concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and has appeared as 


soloist with that organization in the chief cities of this country. 


Write me for particulars and list of open dates. 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Box 143, Copley Square Station : 


ach member of 


SYLVAIN NOACK 


rances in recitals and with leading 


Boston, Mass. 








April 17, 1919 
SUE HARVARD INTERVIEWED 


(Continued from page 25.) 

Arid the interviewer was remembering how fully Miss 
Harvard has met her own standards, or her interpretation 
of the world’s demands tipon the modern singer. He was 
recalling that she has sutig with America’s foremost sym- 
phony orchestras, among thém the Philharmonic, the New 

York Symphony, the Philadelphia and the Cincinnati or- 
ganizations, He re smembered the acclaim that greeted her 
recent appearances in “Elijah” atid “The Creation.” He 
knew that she had been invited to sing the Verdi requiem 
twice in one day within the last week, atid that she had 
toured the country in recital atid is preparing to giv: ihe 
second New York recital of her preserit season. And he 
had not forgotten her solo appearanées with the Trio de 
Lutéce and her artistic performance last season in New 
York in Offenbach’s “Le Mariage aux Lanternes.” 

And with all this versatility Miss Harvard has made a 
splendid reputation in church work, having only recently 
been re-engaged as soloist for the third year at the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in New York, in addition 
to being soloist at Temple Beth-El. 

But the young singer was continuing her conversation. 

“And peacock feathers,” she said, very seriously, “will 
not help the American singer to take advantage of the op- 
portunity which the new era has given her. The world’s 
artistic capital inas shifted to New York. And in that 
city’s musical houschold—where once the American sinzer 
was some one ‘about the house,’ while the parlor was re- 
served for the stranger from foreign lands—the parlor is 
now open for the American singer as well as the European. 
They may enter on equal terms—if they qualify. And 
that last is something the American singer must not for- 
get. Being an American is not the password, but being 
an artist. 

“So you see,’ ’ concluded Miss Harvard, as the smile 
came back, in farewell, “I love my peacock feathers—but I 
have a stronger superstition about digging.” 

One thing, however, Miss Harvard has no superstition 
about substituting for other artists. On Friday, April 4, 
she was called upon to substitute for Florence Hinkle at 
the Orpheus Club, of Newark, N. J., five hours previous 
to the concert, and scored a memorable success. After 
all, such an occurrence is the proof of one’s artistry. 





Melba Arrives in England 


Herewith is shown the latest photograph of Nellie 
Melba, taken at the moment of her recent arrival in 
liverpool, aboard the Caronia. Mme. Melba, who for 
some reason or other did not make her appearance with 


1 





© Underwood & Underwood. 
NELLIE MELBA, 
World famous prima donna. 


the Chicago Opera in New York in February when she 
was announced for a single performance (Mimi, in 
“Boheme”), is reported to be a member of the cast for 
the forthcoming Covent Garden Opera season in London. 
She was very active during the war and raised nearly 
$500,000 for the Red Cross. 


Hempel to Aid Victory Loan in Columbia 

Frieda Hempel is going + help put the Victory Loan 
“over the top” in Columbia, S. C., on the day of her con- 
cert there, April 23. She will be the guest of honor of 
the Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee of South Caro- 
lina, of which Jean Adger Flinn is the State publicity 
chairman. 





AZAret 


KANDERS 


Personal Direction of J. HAYDEN-CLARENDON, Address; Savoy Hotel, Strand, London, W. C, England 


Soprano 
————————————— 


1914—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, BRUSSELS 
1915-16—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, DRESDEN 
1917-18—METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


New York Address: 92 Riverside Drive 
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April 17, roTo 
Rosalie Miller Creates 
Excellent Impression at Yale 


New Haven, Conn., April 4, 1919—Rosalie Miller, so- 
prano, was heard here in an interesting program at 
Sprague Hall, Yale University, on Wednesday evening, 
Avril 2. The young singer was received with much en- 
thusiasm, which increased as her program progressed. 
She was in excellent vocal form, her beautiful voice and 
intelligent interpretations thoroughly delighting her hear- 
ers. Rosalie Miller proved her value as an artist of the 
first rank, and it is to be hoped that she will be heard 
again in this city before long. The program follows: 
“Le Heros que j’attends,” Lully; “Le Grillon,” Rameau; 
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“Dieu d'lsrael,” Gaveaux; “Dieux ce n’est pas a toi,” 
Sacchini; “Si j’etais petit oiseau,” Marais; “Le chant du 
départ.”. Méhul; “Henry Martin,” “Crystal Springs,” 
“Green Bushes,” “Come, Lasses and Lads,” “Barbara 
Allen,’ “Where the Bee Sucks,” “O, Willow, Willow,” “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass,” Old English; “Margaret's 
Cradle Song,” “At a Young Woman’s Bier,” “Kid Dance,” 
“Why Those Tears?” “Hope,” “Thy Warning Is Good,” 
Grieg. 
Arthur Whiting was at the piano. GC. 


William H. Wylie Has Charge of 
Entertainments in Genova, Italy 
The Musicat Courter is in receipt of an interesting 
letter from William H, Wylie, Jr., the tenor, who worked 
with Grace Whistler, of New York, before going abroad 
to do entertainment work. Mr. Wylie has been in Italy 
for four months, putting on concerts for the Italian sol- 
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diers and teaching them to sing en masse. He finds the 
experience “wonderful” and has had as many as three 
thousand men singing under him at one time. At present 
he is in charge of the entertainment activities in Genova 
where 2,500 American troops are now stationed, besides 
50,000 Italians. Mr. Wylie has the use of the opera house 
for his concerts and moving pictures once a week. 

In addition to his entertainment work the singer has 
found some opportunity to study Italian and coach in 
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various operatic roles. However, he expects to return 
to the United States some time after June, when he will 
resume his concert and oratorio work. 


Fraternal Association Hears Scott Songs 


A crowded house heard the program given by John 
Prindle Scott and associates for the Fraternal Associa- 
tion of Musicians at Steinway Hall, New. York, on 
March 26. Mrs. Marie Zendt gave two song groups, 
her brilliant bird-like soprano being especially admired 
in Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” and Scott’s 
“The Wind’s in the South.” Mrs. Zendt has recently 
come to the metropolis from Chicago, and is already 
winning a leading place among sopranos. Emma Gil- 
bert, contralto, scored with Homer’s “Where's My 
Boy,” and a new Scott song, “To An Old Love.” Harold 
Land’s big, vibrant baritone voice lent impressiveness 
to two of John Prindle Scott’s best known church 
songs, “He Maketh Wars to Cease” and “The Voice in 
the Wilderness.” Mr. Land has used this last number 
on over fifty programs, and has made a Columbia rec- 
ord of it also. One of the important features of the 
program was the pianist, Corporal Ralph Leopold, who 
came over from Governor’s Island Music Training 
School to play. He gave numbers by Bach-Tausig, 
Chopin, Debussy, Amani, and Wagner-Brassin, arous- 
ing the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm, for the 
sweep of his bravura passages and brilliant technic in 
general. Mr. Scott officiated at the piano for his own 
songs, and the other accompaniments were ably played 
by Clare Conway and Archibald Sessions 


Ware’s “Fairy Bark” on Lucy Gates’ Programs 


Lucy Gates writes Harriet Ware that she has sung her 
Fairy Bark,” with enormous success, on every recital pro 
gram she has given since November. She mailed many 
programs from Texas with the song featured. A press 
notice from there says “Harriet Ware’s new song ‘Fairy 
Bark’ is one of the most beautiful songs on Miss Gates’ 
program.” 


Aborn Opera Artist on Tour 
Lillian Heyward, a pupil at the Aborn School of Opera, 
has been on tour in Ohio and West Virginia. This sopraro, 
whose fine voice has been admired when heard at Aborn 
headquarters, sang engagements during the past fortnight 
as follows: Morgantown, Parkersburg, Wheeling, Weston, 
W. Va., and at Steubenville, Ohio. 


De Tréville and Powell in Joint Recital 


Yvonne de Treville and John Powell were the artists 
who furnished the program given in aid of the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement at the residence of Mr. and Mrs 
Otto Goetze, on Tuesday evening, March 25. Miss de Tre 
ville was heard in three eighteenth century airs by Gretry, 
Garat and Jomelli, the Glazounoff waltz song, transcribed 
by Frank La Forge; “Renunciation,” Gliere, translated by 
Miss de Treville; “Thy Name | Call,” Rachmaninoff, and 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakme,” Delibes. Her encores in 
cluded “The Americans Come!” Fay Foster, and “Laugh 
ing Song” from “Manon Lescaut,” Auber. Miss de Tre 
ville was in good voice and delighted the large audience 
with her artistic interpretations. 

Mr. Powell was most successful in numbers by Schu 
mann, Chopin and from his own pen. 

Miss de Treville was scheduled to give what she calls a 
“canned” version of “The Daughter of the Regiment” for 
the returned soldiers of fourteen nationalities among ow 
enlisted men at the New York Hippodrome, on Sunday 
afternoon, March 30 


An Appreciation of Melvena Passmore’s Voice 


Melvena Passmore, the young coloratura soprano 
artist-pupil of Oscar Saenger, was soloist at a concert 
given in Buffalo, February 27, under the direction of 
John Lund, the widely known conductor The program 
included numbers by the male chorus of the Orpheus 
Club, also a stringed orchestra. Miss Passmore’s beau 
tiful voice, an unusually high one, gave pleasure to a 
large and very enthusiastic audience and impelled Mr 
Lund to write the following letter to Mr. Hanson, the 
New York manager: 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 5, t9t9 
Dear Mr, Hanson 

Let me thank you for recommending Melvena Passmore for our 
concert of last wee 

She sang wonderfully well, and her artistic work, combined with 
a charming personality, made a deep impression not only upon the 
audience but also upon the chorus, and musicians who participated 
in the concert 

She is a great credit to her distinguished teacher and her future 


will be glorious Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS. Boston Opera Singers. Chautauqua Tour 


Joun Lunp 
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“THE BONNET ORGAN CONCERTS” 


THE WORLD'S FOREMOST ORGANIST 


Eastern States (April), Middle West (May) 
Management: 
44 Weat 12th Street. New York 





GEORGE HAMLIN—Teaching 


AMERICAN TENOR 


1079 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


New York until June rst. 

Summer Class—Lake Placid, Adirondack Mts., 
N. Y., June until October. 

For particulars address: Secy. George Hamlin, 

Tel. 8186 Lenox 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
J OSEP H REGN EAS ee a tecanataanes | Nee 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler 
Consultation only by appointment 
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Late of Covent Garden and Imperial Opera Vienna 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, N. Y. 





BASSO CANTANTE 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
1451 Broadway - . - New York 
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THEO. Tenor 


Studio: 22 West 39th Street New York 
Tel.: 3701 Greeley 
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| “ She sings, for the sheer joy of it, and it is a joy to hear her."’ | 





Address: Sewickley, Pa. 











Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 


ORIGINATOR 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 


Portland, Oregon, - - - June 17 
Chicago, Ill. *, 2 - « July 31 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason 


5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Tex. 
NORMAL CLASSES 


Dallas, Texas - + = April 1, June 3 
Denver, Colo. . - Sais 22 


THE DUNNING Harriet Bacon Macdonald 
SYSTEM 


IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 
FOR BEGINNERS 





Information and Booklet Upon Request 


3623 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago 
NORMAL CLASSES 


Chicago, March 3 end Jaly 7 Dallas, Texas, May 1 
Talsa, Okla., Jane 2 New York City, Sept. 2 


Carrie Munger Long 


Congress Hotel, Chicago 
NORMAL CLASSES 


Birmingham, Ala., March 1 Chicage, May 5 
Pt. Werth, Texas, Jase 10 Denver, Cole., Aug. 3 
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Send for Catalog 


Instructor in Organ-Playing 
at the 


Guilmant Organ School 


44 West 12th Street, New York 
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“Flu” Interrupts Florence Otis’ Engagements 


recovering from an attack of in- 
a number of engagements. 


Florence Otis 1s 
fluenza which interfered with 
Just before being taken ill she was the soloist at two re- 
ligious services at Pelham Bay Naval Training Station 
on February 16, and had a very successful appearance at 
the six hundred and fifty-sixth Globe concert in the 
DeWitt Clinton High School on February 26. Miss Otis 


was then suffering from the effects of a severe cold, but 
mustered up courage to keep the engagement an not dis- 
appoint the audience, Charles D. Isaacson wrote Miss 
Otis as follows after this concert: 


My Dear Miss Otis 
ou sang beautifully last night 
you were altogether well? 


What would you have done if 


rhe following evening she sang the role of Violetta 


in “Traviata” in the Hunter College series of operatic 
recitals, and Dr, Fleck sent the attached letter to Miss 
()tis 
Vy Dear Miss Otis 

Permit me to express to you once more my thanks and grateful 
appreciation for your kindne ss in assisting us last Thursday evening, 
when we aconstited ‘Traviata” at Hunter College. I feel doubly 
grateful to you when | consider under what trying conditions you 
were forced to sing, and I wish to assure you that you not only 
had my sympathy, but also the sympathy of the audience. How- 
ever, vour art is such that, despite the handicap of a cold, you 
were able to charm your audience with your splendid singing 

(Signed) Henny T. Freck 

Miss Otis was then ordered to bed by the physician, 
where she remained for two weeks. One date, a recital 
with Hallett Gilberte, the well known composer, for 
March 10 at the McAlpin Hotel, was postponed until 


On March 18 Miss Otis sang for the first time 
since her illness at a concert of the Railroad Y. M,. C. A. 
star course, with Franklin Riker, tenor, and Jacques Kas- 
ner, violinist. On this occasion Miss Otis sang a new song 
recently written for her by Robert H. Terry, “The An- 
swer,” and made such a decidedly good impression with 
it that it had to be repeated. On March 21 Miss Otis ap- 


April 7 


peared at a private musicale at the home of Mrs. Frank 
Harvey Field, in Brooklyn, singing an entire program of 
songs by American composers, some of which were: 
“Swans,” Kramer; “Pieta,” Warford; “You is Des as 
Sweet,” Gilberté; “The Robin Song,” White; “The 
Americans Come!” Foster; “When the Boys Come 
Home,” Speaks, and “Le Petit Papillon,” Mana-Zucca. 
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Miss Otis has signed a contract for a long tour next sea- 
son and will be heard in many of the cities throughout 
the West. 


“St. Matthew Passion” to Be Given Tonight 


The final concert this season of the Oratorio Society 
of New York will occur tonight, Thursday, April 17, in 
Carnegie Hall, and will consist of a performance of 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” As Walter Damrosch has 
sailed for France the conductor on this occasion will be 
T. Tertius Noble, organist and choirmaster of St. Thomas’ 
Church and formerly conductor of the York Music Festi- 
vals in England. Assisting in the performance will be 
the Oratorio Society chorus of 250, the boy choir of St. 
Thomas’, the New York Symphony Orchestra and Reinald 
Werrenrath, the distinguished American baritone, who will 
sing the part of Jesus; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Charles 
Tittman, bass; Mildred Graham, soprano, and Merle A\l- 
cock, contralto. The performance of the “St. Matthew 
Passion” will be the eighteenth in the history of the 
Oratorio Society, which was founded in 1874 by Dr, 
Leopold Damrosch, father of its present conductor. 


Pleiades Club Features Cadman Music 


At its St. Patrick’s Day dinner, the Pleiades Club of 
New York, during a program of particular excellence, 
devoted especial attention to the American operas now 
prominently before the public. With Mr. Breil at the 
piano, Constance Balfour sang two soprano arias from 
his “Legend,” and Constance Eberhart, mezzo-soprano, 
presented the “Spring Song of the Robin Woman” and 
“Her Shadow” from Cadman’s “Shanewis,” with Alice 
Andreas Parker accompanying. 


“Ride On” an Exceptionally Good Song 


An exchange, reviewing John Prindle Scott’s song for 
Palm Sunday—“Ride On”—has this to say in regard to it: 

An exceptionally good song for Palm Sunday is Scott's “Ride 
On.” It is built on broad martial lines, with a well developed 
finale. The song opens with a recitative; there is acurious five 
measure phrase, “Alla marcia,”’ which is transformed to major with 
fine effect, working up to an effective climax. The song is one 
of Mr. Scott’s best, and should be widely sung. 
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The impression grows deeper that 
Jacobinoff 
talented young violinists that 
America has produced in the 
present generation. 
some years before this verdict is 
pronounced by the public at large, 
but if Mr. Jacobinoff appears as 
often as he deserves, the honest 
appraisal of his worth is sure to be 


made. 


is one of the most 


It may be 


Clarence K. Bawden, Philadelphia Press 





























April 17, 
Mr. and Mrs. Huss Give Successful Recital 


_Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss gave a successful re- 

cital at Bremestead School, Bolton Landing, on beautiful 
Lake George, Saturday, March 22. Mrs. Huss was in 
especially good voice and sang with subtle artistry and 
charm songs by Arne, Stanford, Cowen, Kramer, Ella 
Saxton, Mary Knight Wood and Huss’ “My Jean” and 
“Thou Art So Like a Flower.” 

Mr. Huss’ plored were Beethoven’s “Moonlight” so- 
nata, five pieces by Chopin, poetically played, and his own 
“The Brooklet,” op, 26, which Rudolph Ganz has been fea- 
turing on his recital programs this season, and the Huss 
“Etude Melodique.” Apropos of the latter, it is interest- 
ing to note that in these days when Roosevelt reminiscences 
are timely, that Mr. and Mrs, Huss’ first joint recital was 
ig at the White House for President and Mrs, Roose- 
velt 
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| He then mentioned as 
having particularly pleased him two Huss compositions, 


MR. 


me, so I'll have to do it myself!” 


“The Song of the Sirens” and the “Etude Melodique,” 
which Mr. Huss gave at Bremestead School. Among the 
cherished souvenirs on the walls of the Huss’ picturesque 
and charming studio on the mountainside at Lake George 
are two autographed photos of President and Mrs, Roose- 
velt, sent to them after their Washington recital. 


A Fleck Graduate for Metropolitan Opera 


Dr. Henry Thomas Fleck, dean of the department of 
music at Hunter College, New York, originated the series 
of Thursday “Opera Evenings” which has been so suc- 
cessfully conducted at that institution this winter, with an 
overflow attendance. At one of these Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, heard Mr. Zanelli, a young Italian bari- 
tone, sing. Subsequent developments led tq his engage- 
ment for next season at the opera house, the engagement 


coming about as noted below: 
March at, 1919. 
Dear Doctor Fleck: 

I was very glad that Mr. Gatti-Casazza shared the good opinion 
which I formed of Mr. Zanelli’s qualifications when heard him 
sing at Hunter College, and that he has been engaged for the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. He will be the first “graduate” from 
the Hunter College stage to the meenpeman Opera stage. May 
there be more in the Taare! 

Believe me, with best wishes, very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) O. H. Kann. 


Hans Kronold to Play at Musicians’ Club 


Hans Kronold, cellist, will present an attractive pro- 
gram at the Musicians’ Club of New York on Wednesday 
evening, April 23. Mrs. Cone-Baldwin will be at the 
piano for the first number, Rachmaninoff’s sonata for 
piano and cello, op. 19. Rebikoff, Gliere, Simon, Sokloff, 
Cui, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Aleneff and Arensky are among 
the composers represented on the program, the accom- 
paniments for which will be played by Gladys Ewart. 
After the Rachmaninoff sonata Mr. Kronold will make a 
few remarks on Russian music. A number of conva- 
lescent soldiers have been invited to this musicale. 
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Attendance at Dickinson Noon Recitals Grows 


_ That organ music may be made attractive to the usual 
listener, the shopper, the one who “happens by,” is proven 
in the series of Friday noon recitals given by Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson at the Brick Church, New York, corner Fifth 
avenue and Thirty-seventh street. At the first one there 
was a fair audiences the second attracted many more peo- 
ple, and the third found the large edifice filled, many peo- 
ple remaining throughout the entire program, an hour 
long. April 4 he played Sibelius’ “Finlandia” as an open- 
ing piece, realizing the intentions of the composer in mak- 
ing it orchestral. Chaffin’s “In Springtime” (dedicated 
to Dr. Dickinson) was beautifully played. A gay march 
by Bach (dedicated to his young wife), a prelude by Bach, 
Wolstenholme’s “The Answer,” were attractive pieces, all 
of them. Use of the oboe stop, and the vocal like phrasing 
in “The Answer” made the music perfectly clear in outline 
and truly delightful. A little piece in menuet form, “Danza 
degli angeli,” with chime effects, by Wolf-Ferrari, pro- 
duced lasting impression, so ethereally was it played. 
Works by Palmgren and Chopin (the “Military Polonaise”) 
completed a most interesting program. The many flatter- 
ing remarks made by listeners following the recital would 
surely have pleased the organist. Dr. Dickinson gave an 
organ recital at Dobbs Ferry April 8, and his last Lenten 
recital at the Brick Church took place April 11. 


Church Positions for Four Arens Pupils 


It is a rare occurrence that four pupils from the same 
studio secure church engagements within the same week. 
This occurred with Arens pupils recently. Helen Davis, 
mezzo-contralto, was engaged as soloist at Central Syna- 
gogue. Laura L. Combs, the well known church and con- 
cert singer, for several years soprano soloist at the First 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, Huntington R. Wood- 
man, organist, signed with the First Church of Christ 
Scientist, Brooklyn, at a salary far in excess of any hith- 
erto paid by this congregation. Miss Combs had her choice 
between two positions, having been offered a re-engage- 





Left to right: Mathilda R. Berlin, contralto; Helen Davis, 
mezzo-contralto; Florence Gauggle, contralto; Laura L. 
Combs, soprano. 


ment. Mathilda Berlin, contralto, was engaged by the 
Church of the Atonement, New York, over many con- 
testants. Florence Gauggle, contralto, stepped into the 
vacancy created by Miss Berlin’s resignation as a member 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Choir, Walter C. Gale, or- 
ganist and choir director. 


Hammann’s Philadelphia Concert List Is Long 


Ellis Clarke Hammann, pianist and accompanist, has 
been very actively engaged since the beginning of the 
season. During the months of November and Decem- 
ber he had the following engagements in Philadelphia: 
November 25, Monday Morning Musicale, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel; December 4, concert Grace Baptist 
Temple; December 5, Academy of Music; December 6 
and 7, with Orpheus Club, Academy of Music; Decem- 
ber 25, acompanist, recital of Hans Kindler, cellist. 
The month of January brought him the following dates: 
January 1, musicale with Thaddeus Rich, violinist, and 
Hans Kindler, at Germantown, Pa.; January 5, with 
Hans Kindler, musicale, Washington, D. C.; January 
18, with Horatio Connell, baritone, Chambersburg, Pa.; 
January 29, accompanist for Henry Gurney at his re- 
cital, Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. His February 
Philadelphia bookings were: February 12, accompanist 
at the recital of Horatio Connell, Witherspoon Hall; 
February 19, soloist with Treble Clef Club, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel; February 21 and 22, concerts at the 
Orpheus Club, Academy of Music; February 27, with 
Mina Dolores in rool, Witherspoon Hall. 

Mr. Hammann is organist and choirmaster at Cal- 
vary Methodist Episcopal Church in the Quaker City, 
where special musical services are given the last Sun- 
day evening of each month. The following works have 
already been presented: In October, Haydn’s “The 
Creation”; in November, “Stabat Mater”; in December, 
“Bethlehem”; in January, “The Twelfth Mass”; in Febru- 
ary, “Elijah.” Mr. Hammann also played at a concert 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa., on February 28. 


Votichenko Postpones Concert Until May 18 


Much to the regret of his many friends and admirers, 
Sasha Votichenko, who has just returned from Palm 
Beach, Fla., announces that he will postpone the date of 
his next concert until May 18. Mr. Votichenko is also 
considering an invitation to tour for two months with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. At his last recital in Max- 
ine Elliott’s Theater, Votichenko led the orchestra in the 
interpretation of a composition which he calls “Easter 
Time in Little Russia” This number is of especial interest 
at this season, since, to all Russia, Easter is perhaps the 
most joyous time, when peasant and Cossack, high and 
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low, come together to rejoice and be as one. In Moscow 
alone there are saic to be several thousand churches, 
each with nine bells, and the city is filled throughout the 
Easter time with the musical message of these chimes. 
Sasha Votichenko paints the picture of this time in his 
native land in his composition, and music lovers may 
readily imagine what a beautiful composition it is. Most 
of Votichenko’s compositions are built upon the folk- 
songs that he has heard and absorbed during seven years 
spent in Russia and Siberia, when he assumed the dress 
and life of the peasants and lived among them, in order 
to study the pathos and beauty of the music which so 
strongly appealed to his imagination. 


Mme. Parker Celebrates American Triptych 


To celebrate the first American triptych at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Alice Andres Parker, on the eve of 
the presentation, gave a reception in her studios at the 
Nevada to about 200 guests. Mr. Hugo was unavoidably 
absent, but Mr. Breil and Mr. Byrne, composer and author 
of the “Legend,” were there, while Mr. Cadman’s “Shane- 
wis” was represented by his librettist, Nelle Richmond 
Eberhart. Mr. Breil’s “Song of the Soul” was given by 
Laura Nemeth. Constance Eberhart sang the “Spring 
Song of the Robin Woman” and the “Canoe Song” (“Her 
Shadow”) from “Shanewis.” On the miscellaneous pro- 
gram which followed were Regina Viccarina, of the Chi- 
cage Opera; Carolyn Andrews, Dorothy Francis, Lucile 
Nelson, Albert Parr, Arthur Aldrich and Edward Roberts. 





O’Sullivan’s Audiences Like Machugh Song 


At Symphony Hall, Boston, March 23, John O'Sullivan, 
tenor of the Chicago and Paris Opera, sang Edward Mac- 
hugh’s “Our God, Our Country and Our Flag.” This 
beautiful song not only pulsates with fervid patriotism but 
embodies in the text the essence of peace so essential as 
an after war thought. The number received the greatest 
applause of the evening. Mr. O'Sullivan is to appear again 
at Symphony Hall, Sunday evening, May 4, and declares 
he will again use this song on his program, and on all con- 
cert programs in the interim. 





Fred Patton Sings on Short Notice 


By long distance telephone, Walter Anderson, manager 
of Fred Patton, booked an engagement for the bass-bari- 
tone which necessitated that artist’s leaving New York on 
a few hours’ notice in order to sing at St. John, New 
Brunswick, a trip of 500 miles. Notwithstanding the 
short notice and the arduous journey, Mr. Patton sang so 
well that-he was engaged for a return appearance next 
season. Mr. Patton has also been re-engaged for another 
year at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
at a substantial increase in salary. 


Edna Thomas Sails for Over There 
Edna Thomas, the mezzo, a most gifted artist as to 
voice, interpretation and delivery, will fill in the time be- 
tween this spring and her next season’s extended Ameri- 
can concert tour by singing for our soldier boys abroad (a 
keen desire she had long harbored), and sailed for France 
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last week under Y. M. C. A. auspices. Her art and her 
personality are certain to appeal to the thousands of hear- 
ers who will have the advantage of listening to her over 
there—and of gazing at this beautiful woman in her very 
natty and fetching uniform. 


“Monsieur Beaucaire” a Success 


From Birmingham, England, have come cables stating 
that Messager’s new opera, “Monsieur Beaucaire,” which 
opened there Monday, April 7, is a very decided hit. 
Marion Green, the American baritone, and Maggie Teyte 
sang the principal roles. The piece will open at the 
Princess Theater in London on April 19. 
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Celebrated 
Composer, Pianist and Teacher Said: 


“On my concert tours which | 
have made through the United 
States during the past years | 


have used 


Che Baldwin Piano 


exclusively. These instruments 
deserve in fullest measure the 
appreciative recognition which 


they have found everywhere, 
A noble, full, richly singing tone, 
and in all registers even and 
most subtilely regulated action, 
including a touch meeting all 
requirements of the pianist, 
make the Baldwin Piano a mas 
ter instrument.” 
(Signed) 
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Marie Mikova, a Swayne Artist-Pupil 


Marie Mikova, pianist, an artist-pupil of Wager Swayne, 
who is teaching this winter in Los Angeles, has been busy 
throughout the winter. Among her appearances in New 
York was one at the Union Theological Seminary, where 
she replaced Henry Hadley on short notice at the piano in 
the accompaniment to his “Music, an Ode,” and shared the 
honors with Clarence Dickinson, organist of the seminary, 
in a splendid performance of Clifford Demarest’s fantasy 
for organ and piano. Another New York appearance was 
in the Czecho-Slovak concert at Aeolian Hall, when she 
played four dances by Smetana, This concert was re- 
viewed as fcllows by two of the dailies of that city: 

Perhaps because her group of four dances by Smetana had in it 
somewhat more of color than did the rest of the program, Marie 
Mikova at the piano excelled and was received with the most 
enthusiastic applause of the evening.—Times. 

Marie Mikova played with a delicate touch and excellent technic. 

Evening Mail. 

Miss Mikova has also been playing outside of New 
York. In her home city, Omaha, Neb., she gave a recital 
for which she was engaged by the Tuesday Musical Club, 
and which brought her splendid notices. The Omaha Bee 
said: 

She has a remarkable fluency and an undercurrent of vitality 
throughout her work that commands both attention and interest. 
Her art has grown considerably since her last recital here, and the 
many charming and interesting numbers she played last evening were 
marked by good taste and refinement. Miss Mikova brings a lovely 
singing tone from the instrument when she so desires. She seems 
specially at home in those brilliant numbers where she has use 
for her great velocity, where runs shimmer and scintillate, and .are 
produced with a certain fairylike delicacy which is wholly charm 
ing. Future appearances of Miss Mikova will be awaited with 
pleasurable anticipation by her many friends in this city. 

It was the opinion of the critic on the Omaha World 


Herald that: 

The ballad in G minor by Chopin gave Miss Mikova great variety 
of material for displaying her wonderful technical skill, musica 
intelligence and temperamental qualities. Her playing is full o1 
delightful surprises, diminuendos giving a feeling of distance; rea! 
istic crescendos, scintillating runs and rhythmic nuances; she is 
also poetic to an exceptional degree, which was manifest in the 
waltz in C sharp minor by Chopin, given as an encore in an 
altogether novel way. A group of very virile compositions by Sme 
tana were presented by this talented pianist as only an American 
of Czecho-Slovak origin and sympathy ee the country of her ances- 
tors could present them. The numbers themselves gave wonderful 
opportunities, which were handled with intelligence and musician 


ship. 





May Peterson’s Unaffected Art 
Delights Salt Lake City 


On March 1, under the auspices of the Musical Arts 
Society, May Peterson gave a recital in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, another point on her successful coast to coast tour, 
and completely swept all before her, as the foliowing 
excellent report of the Tribune testifies : 

Gracious, gifted and unaffected May Peterson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, held a good audience at the Salt 
Lake Theater last night in a recital program of seventeen sched- 
uled numbers and more than half a dozen encores, Miss Peterson 
is an artist to her finger tips, her voice is of wonderful sweetness 
and beauty, her personality is of the —_ that strongly appeals 
and her musical culture is apparent in the naturalness and ease 
with which she accomplishes her work. Her good nature is strongly 
in evidence, for not only did she contribute an encore at the 
conclusion of every group, with some extras at the end of the 
program, but she told in plain English the story of each song 
that she gave in the French language. 

No singer here in recent years, and there have been many of 
high standing, came up to the standard that the artist set last night 

e tained pianissi so sweet, pure 
and softly clear were many of the effects that the auditors mar- 
veled as the notes cromblod into a silence that was eloquent 
with the beauty of the subsiding tones. 

In the few dramatic numbers of the program, such as “La 
Gavotte,” from Massenet’s “Air de Manon,’ iss Peterson proved 
her ability and power in a marked degree, but it was in the wide 
range of her lyric work that she reached the hearts of her audience 
most surely. 4 All of the second group of songs were given 
in French, which the artist sings with excellent clearness and pre- 
i Her “Crepuscule” (“Twilight”), by Massenet, was inter- 
preted with grace and charm. The Russian composers are favorites 
with Miss Peterson. She put into Dvorak’s “Song My Mother 
Taught Me” a color that few singers can get, and her rendition 
of Rachmaninoff’s “Deep in Love Was I” voiced the pathos of a 
bereaved and primitive soul as only an_artist can. 

In her final group, all English, Miss Peterson spoke the primal, 
elemental moods of soul in songs that are classic in their ve prt 
Branscombe’s “Just Before the Tights Are Lit” is a picture of child 
affection and mother love that so appealed she was compelled to 
repeat it. “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, Jean,” from the old Scotch, brought 
the same insistent demand. . . . After Miss Peterson had rounded 
out her program with the “Cuckoo Clock,” she came back and. 
playing the accompaniments herself, sang the “Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air” and “Dawn.” : 


Alda Sings “Without Slightest Trace of Effort” 


“Famous Metropolitan star charms audience with so- 
prano voice of beautiful quality at auditorium” was the 
caption which Henrietta M. Rees, of the Omaha Bee, 
gave to her review of the Alda recital which took place 
in Omaha not long ago. Miss Rees then continued her 
criticism, in part, as, follows: 

Frances Alda is the “possessor of a brilliant soprano voice. It 
has sweetness of power, is clear and velvety from the highest to 
the lowest tones, and it has been wonderfully trained to work her 
will. She sings without the slightest trace of effort, and her bright 
and ringing fortissimos were always used with gratifying effect. 
Her voice is especially welj suited to the rather broad and sus- 
tained type of lyric song. . . . Her program was refreshing for 
the number of novelties, and it was constantly interesting under 
the glowing charm of her smooth and lovely voice. ; me. 
Alda was generous with her encores, giving one after each group. 

During the week, March 17-23, Mme. Alda appeared in 
recital in San Diego, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Pasa- 


dena and San Francisco. 


in artistic handling of t 





cision. 


Novaes Plays Concerto with Dazzling Skill 


Whenever Guiomar Novaes appears in recital or as 
soloist with orchestra the press of the following day is 
always very lavish in its use of superlatives in describing 
the art of the pianist. The accompanying notices cover 
this artist's recent appearance as soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, when the pianist played 
Chopin’s F minor concerto with the orchestra: 

With dazzling skill, Gui Novaes, a Brazilian pianist, pipet 
Chopin's F minor concerto at last night’s concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society in Carnegie Hall. The largetto movement was excep- 
tionally beautiful. With caressing fingers she played the slow, 





majestic music, and with fingers that almost flew she ran over the 
rapid arpeggios and runs. She is a pianistic marvel.—Herald. 





Mr. Stransky provided an orchestral background exquisitely ten- 
der and subdued, and Miss Novaes played with a dreamy languor 
and a zephyrlike spontaneity that were altogether enchanting. When 
James Huneker wrote, in his splendid book on this composer, that 
the Slavic and Magyar races are the only true interpreters of 
Chopin, he had not heard this Brazilian girl, and he would now 
cordially admit that he was hugely mistaken. . . . The F minor 
is a juvenile work, showing the influence of Hummel, and largely 
virtuosic, at least in the first and third movement, yet even these 
the girl from Brazil made of vital interest by the breadth and pas- 
sion manifested in the first, the dynamic finesse in the third. 
Evening Post. 


Ovation for New Grainger Work 


On March 30 the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Emil Oberhoffer, gave the first performance in 
Minneapolis of Grainger’s “Colonial Song.” The same 
composer’s Australian “Gum Suckers” march also figured 
on the program, and both works were accorded an ova- 
tion. The “Colonial Song” (recently performed in New 
York under the baton of the composer) was vociferously 
encored, and after the “Gum Suckers” march the applause 
was so great that Mr. Oberhoffer had to give Grainger’s 
ever popular “Shepherd’s Hey” as an encore. The follow- 
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ing are the opinions of the Minneapolis press of March 31 
on the new Grainger work: 

Once more Mr. Grainger has made a happy adaptation of a melody 
for the orchestra, full of harmonic contradictions that don’t con- 
tradict, with brasses running down the scale while the flutes are 
running up and melody countering melody in quite the Grainger 
manner, with the occasional flush of flissandos flashing through 
the orchestra with irresistible elan. It is a fit companion piece for 
the “Gum Suckers” march and “Shepherd’s Hey.”—Daily News. 

The favored composer of the program was Percy Grainger. Grain- 
ger dares to be unconventional, but one feels a definite purpose 
behind his daring. His style is so dashing, his colors so vivid, his 
instrumental combinations, unexpected accents and unrelated har 
monies, so cleverly individual that his appeal is irresistible. There 
is stimulation in Grainger’s music, a “sit up and take notice” 
quality, growing out of devices common to all his work, yet made 
equally forceful in conveying gayety or gravity. His new “Colonial 
Song” is a sincere and beautiful tribute to his own Australia, 
voicing an emotion that to him “is not untypical of native born 
colonials in general,” and to others it will be not untypical of the 
composer’s feeling toward the distant land of his birth. That one 
can think also in terms of amusement of one’s fatherland is shown 
in the Gum Suckers” march, in which the Australians hailing 
from Mr. Grainger’s own State of Victoria are affectionately ban- 
tered. The same basic melody is used in both compositions, one 
speaking of his compatriots with fervent sympathy and the other 
calling them by an old nickname, just as the same human voice 
ary = It + Aad a Grleger afternoon at the Auditorium as well 

ng afternoon, a distincti i i i 
orsiae Wibees . ction with very little difference.— 





Irma Seydel Achieves Another Success 


Irma Seydel, the violinist, whose concerts this season 
have taken her over a good part of the country, seems to 
have scored another significant impression as an artist at a 
recent appearance in Gloucester, Mass., judging from the 
following review of the concert: 

At the March meeting of the Roundabout Club held 1 

e t 

Se preqram was — by Irma Seydel, violinist, rh emmy | 
rer sonata, € opening number was the Beethoven “Kreut- 
: e entire program was one of unusual int t h i 

ye ge each number in a manner worthy pe a Hg Cn Boag 
Se rst upward sweep of the bow, one was impressed by the 
peenath of tone and firmness of execution shown by Miss Seydel 
ae = war — characteristics of her playing through- 
py = ithout apparent effort she showed complete 


Middleton “a 100 Per Cent. Plus Artist” 


The acppenanping. letter, received by Managers Haensel 
& Jones, of New York, from William C. ammond, in 
charge of the music department at Mount Holyoke College, 
speaks for itself, and is but another tribute to that eminent 
baritone, Arthur Middleton: 

Mr. Middleton’s recital was away and be i y 
expected. He came across 100 a= pont. vg gen Ray one 
magnificently chosen and sung, and it was one of the very finest 
— we pave bed A. our Seven years’ series. I have met 
So we Ee who know what they are talking about who said 





ing. Holyoke will shout itself to the limi i 
dieton. I am-much obliged to you and Mr. Middleton ie oa 
erating and frnaing just that kind of a program. He gave us 


ust wi it i 
: — we want and he gave it in a manner never to be 
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Bonnet’s Art “Impressiénistic” 


Joseph Bonnet’s tour of the South has been a succession 
of ovations such as few artists have had the good fortune 
to receive. Returning to New York this month, the French 
organist will fill engagements in the East, after which 
he will proceed to the Middle West about May 1. The 
subjoined notices illustrate his suecess in El Paso, Texas, 
on March 25: 

_.The art of Joseph Bonnet is essentially impressionisti¢é. .— ; 
The program was one chosen with a refined and Gypreniatys nicety. 

In the modern musie he is positively electrifying. His verve, 
color scheme and dash would alone make him a reputation without 
his arch teehnic. . Of this artist’s own organ compositions, 
works that bespeak the influence of Debussy arid also the Russian 
modern school of music, three were played. “Ariel,” petay 
significant; “Romance Sans Paroles,” rendered with fiery speed, 
was a miracle of clarity and sparkling staceato; but in “Variations 
de Concert,” a thundering masterpiece was presented. In this last 
composition the classic convention was adhered to closely: In the 
last movement the pedal work of this great musician was supreme. 
Lightning speed that seemed unbelievable, arpeggios, thirds and 
full chords were given with ease and art and played entirely upon 
the pedal manual. Such an achievement is genius: a 

Botinet rariks as one of the world’s greatest urganists. They are 
very few in number. He is a supreme artist. The soul of the man 
ig not suppressed in his music—it is poured forth to his audiénce 
like the epic truths of great poetry.—El Paso Herald. 





It seems unnecessary to refer to Bonnet’s brilliant achievenierts 
in this country and in Europe, The mention of his name dlone 
is sufficient to recall his fame both as organist and composer. At 
his touch the seemingly inanimate instrument awoke to life and one 
was borne away on deep swelling chords to realms where one 
almost expected to hear it taken up by an invisible choir. 

In response to prolonged applause he consented to improvise on 
a theme of his own choosing.—El Paso Morning Times. 


Amparito Farrar’s Enunciation Excellent 
Amparito Farrar appeared as soloist with the Rubinstein 
Club at its second concert of the season in Masonic Audi- 
torium, Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, March 2§. “The 
evening evolved into a personal triumph for Miss Farrar, 
who was in excellent voice and responded to fiumefous 
encores,” said the Washington Herald of March 26, while 

the opinion of the eritic on the Post was as follows: 


Miss Farrar, who has just returned from France, where she has 
been singing in the camps, has a beautiful quality of lyric voice, 
which she uses well. Her tones are clear to brilliancy and her 
enunciation is excellent. 


Evans Triumphs in Home Town 


Attached ate a few of the splendid press criticisms 
which Edwin Evans, baritone, received on the occasion of 
his appearance as soloist at a recent pair of concerts given 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra: 

Edwin Evans, well known in the concert field, achieved a dis- 
tinct success and was recalled many times.—Philadelphia Record. 





Mr. Evans is a singer who has made clear enunciation of English 
an art in itself. He dramatized F. S. Converse’s ballad setting 
of Keats’ “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” as should be, for a ballad 
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is, after all, a narrated drama_in which voice is scenic setting, 
action and dramatic persone.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Mr. Evans is a baritone, and a good one, but with quite a few 
others he suffers from the affliction of having lived his life in 
Philadephia. But when I heard Mr. Evans sing those lovely songs 
yesterday, it struck me with force that he is a heap sight more 
artistic and pleasing to listen to than many “celebrities.”—Phila- 


delphia Press. 
The two short Chinese tone poems, “On a Screen” and “The 
by John Alden Carpenter, Mr. Evans sang with skill 


Odalisque,”” , A 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


and understanding. 


Louise Stallings Pleases on Redpath Tour 


Lovise Stallings, mezzo soprano, artist pupil of Lena 
Doria Devine, who gained recognition as a vocalist when 
she’ made a tour this season with the Boston Opera 
Singers’ Concert Company, under the direction of the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, received the following testi- 
monials from the press of several of the cities on tour: 

Louise Stallings. who bears the heaviest burden of the program 
on her shoulders, is a mezz0-soprano of rare quality. Her schooling 


seems to be of thé very best available, arid she handles her vo.ce 
with ease and a technical mastership which is indeed wonderful. 
Her work is worthy of the best musical occasions.—The Tribune, 
Tuscon, Ariz. y 

Miss Stallings’ rich soprano voice was most pleasing to every 
body, and her selections were so well sung that she was called back 
three and four times.—Arizona Citizen, Tuscon, Ariz. 





Louise Stallings was easily the best singer in the group.—The 
Register, Watsonville, Cal, 

Louise Stallings was a most magnetic young woman and _ sur- 
prisingly graceful in addition to her lovely: voice.—News, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. - : 

Louise Stallings made a great hit in the “Singing Lesson" from 
“The Daughter of the Regiment.”—-The News, Roswell, N. M. 





Louise Stallings not only has an unusually charming voice, but 
she has histrionic ability and the grace sometimes seen in the 
excessively slender.—The Times, Santa Cruz, Cal. 





Conkey, Dudley Buck Pupil, Scores in Operetta 


Thomas Conkey, an artist pupil of Dudley Buck, that 
protrinent vocal teacher of New York, is singing the role 
of Nicolo with a company which is now on tour producing 
“Fiddlers Three,” and the accompanying criticisms tell 
of the sucess with which he has been meeting within 
the past féw ménths: 

Conkey has a good voice, mellow and rich. 


He possesses a splendid baritone voice and has a number of song 
hits which he handles in a most artistic manner. — Baltimore 
American. 


Baltimore News. 


Thomas Conkey has a baritone voice of especially pleasing quali- 
ties.—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Thomas Conkey, whose mellow voice and expressive singing means 
much for the success of the performance, takes the part of the 
unknown violin maker and is introduced in a beautiful song, “As 
the Flitting Swallows Fly.”—Baltimore Sun. 


The role of the hero as performed by Thomas Conkey was an 
excellent piece of work.—Pittsburgh Press. 


Thomas Conkey is distinguished chiefly for a voice of good 
quality.—Pittsburgh Sun 
Thomas Conkey’s bartitone enriched “As the Flitting Swallows 


Fly” and “One Hour, Sweetheart, with You,” and his hearers 
wanted more,—Pittsburgh Post. 


He possesses a voice well suited to the part of ardent love 
maker.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





Thomas Conkey, as the hero, never sang better nor looked more 
handsome.—Pittsburgh Gazette. 


The vocal equipment of the baritone, Thomas Conkey, likewise 
is a thing for congratulation.—Cincinnati Post. 





His is a robust voice of fine timbre and good style.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. —_—_— 

The unknown artist is played by Thomas Conkey, who won his 
audience immediately with his capable voice.—-Cincinnati Commer 
cial Tribune. 





And as to the music, one cannot mention that feature without 
speaking of Thomas Conkey, whose voice blends so charmingly 
with the splendid organ of Travie Belge.—Inquirer and Evening 
News, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Hempel Wins “Countless Recalls” 


On March 25, Frieda Hempel was heard in a recital at 
the East Orange (N. J.) High School, and completely 
captivated her large audience, as the appended notices will 
testify: 

Such marvelous singing as Miss Hempel'’s at the East Orange 

High School iast night was never before heard in this vicinity. 
or Nothing about it could have been termed artificial, over 
done or underdone. She was as nearly perfect as it is humanly 
possible for a singer to be. Her first number was the Mad 
Scene from Thomas’ “Hamlet.”’ The terrors, illusions, vacuous joys 
of the demented maiden were sung with rare skill and appreciation 
of the situation. . . . The French group was delightful. 
After the “Theme and Variations” by Proch—which was done 
flawlessly and beautifully—Miss Hempel responded to the applause 
with “The Last Rose of Summer.” After all, the old songs still 
retain their beauty, and Hempel sang them in the way to bring 
the tears to the eyes of many in the audience. There was a thrill 
about her singing of those old songs of the heart that is unusual 
in these cold blooded days of mathematical music and chemical 
impressions. 

Mme. Hempel’s most famous aria is “The Blue Danube."’ She 
sang this after the Arensky, ag na and Bibb songs, and it was 
an undiluted pleasure to listen to her. . . . “Home, Sweet Home” 
clored the program. There were shouts and applause from the 
audience. She was recalled so many times that one lost count 
Newark Ledger. 


The recital given by Frieda Hempel was so artistic and joy giv 
ing that it was a refreshing experience for all who were fortunate 
enough to be present. The audience showed an enthusiasm that 
approached the frenetic when the singer, having warbled a vocal 
arrangement of the “Blue Danube” waltz as an encore number. 
was urged to come forward again. Then she poured into “Dixie” 
all the power and buoyancy of tone, all the spirit she could sum 
mon, and the effect on her hearers was electrifying. Before she 
had ended the first verse there were cries of delight throughout the 
hall.—Newark News. 


Maud Powell Plays Joke on 
Herself and Hartmann 


Maud Powell played in Seattle a little while ago 
What is the need of saying that she scored a tremen- 
dous hit with a big audience? Doing that is one of 
Maud Powell’s regular specialties. But it is true that 
the audience was even larger than usual at Seattle and 
a bit more enthusiastic. It is also true, according to 
the Seattle Daily Times, that Maud Powell and her accom- 
panist, Axel Skjerne, played a good joke on themselves 
and Mme. Powell’s joke incidentally involved Arthur 
Hartmann. Here it is, as related by the Times: 

_ Serene in the triumph of her magnetic art, and graciously chat 
ting with her huge audience regarding the numbers she was play- 
ing for them, Maud Powell played a little joke upon herself at the 
Metropolitan Theater last night and had a hearty laugh behind the 
scenes at the conclusion of her much encored program when she 
found how she had unintentionally mystified her interested and 
observant admirers. Both Mme. Powell and her talented fellow 
artist, Axel Skjerne, pianist, believed they were playing the pro- 
gram used at their last previous appearance, which in two instances 
embraced different numbers than those of the program announced 
for last night. 

The result was Mr. Skjerne played Mason's “Crystal Spring” in 
place of Ravel’s “Menuetto,” without knowing he had made this 
substitution, and Mme. Powell went into some detail in explaining 
a number which, by the printed program, should have been the 
Boldini-Hartmann “Poupee Valsante.” Without announcing the 
title, she spoke of it as the work of a blind violinist of New York, 
and many in the audience, knowing Arthur Hartmann well, won- 
dered at his sudden blindness. What she played was Grasse’s 
a “To Marguerite,” in which she literally made the violin 
speak, 
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Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
next generation the 
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achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 
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Akron, Ohio, April 2, 1919.—Franceso DeLeone, com- 
poser and solo pianist, appeared in a concert of his own 
compositions on Tuesday evening, March 25, at the Cleve- 
land School of Music. J. Cameron McLean, Scotch bari- 
tone, gave the vocal numbers and J. Garfield Chapman 
played the violin selections. Mr, DeLeone has just re- 
turned from an engagement with Umberto Sorrentino, the 
well known tenor, at Grand Rapids, Mich., where the ar- 
tists appeared before the St. Cecilia Club——Reinald 
Werrenrath’s appearance at the armory on Sunday after- 
noon, March 30, was the biggest musical event of the 
month in Akron. He wisely chose to sing an all-English 
program, and the audience which attended the event was 
enthusiastically appreciative. Three of the songs presented 
had never before beer. given by any one. They were “A 
Song of Bredob,” Graham Beel; “Tell Me Not of a Lovely 
Lass,” Cecil Forsyth, and “At the Last,” by Arthur H. 
Samuels. The Akron audience was keenly flattered when 
Mr. Werrenrath explained that he wished them to pass judg- 
ment on the songs.——-The ninth afternoon concert of the 
Tuesday Musical Club was held Tuesday afternoon, March 
25, at Mudie Hall. Pupils of Rita Elandi, of Cleveland, 
gave a program of operatic sketches, including the best 
known scenes from “Bohéme,” “Madame Butterfly,” Trova- 
tore,” “Faust” and “Carmen.” 


Albany, N. Y., April 9, 1919.—One of the most inter- 
esting of three classic programs of the season was the re- 
cital given by Helen Thompson, pianist, and Marie Ber- 
nardi Taaffe, contralto, in the auditorium of the State 
College. There was a large audience. Previous to the 
recital, Dr. Harold W. Thompson, brother of the pianist, gave 
an explanatory talk on the composers of the evening, their 
inspirations and intents. Miss Thompson, who is a bril- 
liant young musician with a promising future, gave the 
“Moonlight” sonata of Beethoven in fine taste, also the 
Chopin prelude in D minor. She played other Chopin 
numbers, including the nocturne in G minor, op. 37, No. 
11; three descriptive pieces—“The Eagle” and “The 
Witch,” by MacDowell, and Debussy’s “La Cathedrale 
Engloutie”—displaying a fine sense of values and musi- 
cianly knowledge. Mrs. Taaffe’s rich voice was heard to 
good advantage in negro, Yiddish and Irish folk melodies, 
the “Fili,” arranged by Shalitt-Fisher, being artistically 
presented with a dramatic conclusion that won the audi- 
ence. She also sang an aria from “Samson and Delilah 
and Schubert's “Ave Maria” and “My Peace Thou Art.” 
Dr. Horatio Parker’s setting to Dr. John H. Finley’s Red 
Cross poem, “The Red Cross Spirit Speaks,” concluded 
this fine program. Other notable recitals of the season 
were those of Helen Jeffrey, violinist; Frances De Villa 
Rall, pianist, and Marion Bauer, composer———The Mon- 
day Musicale Club was heard recently in a program of 
English and Scotch music, Mrs. Archibald Buchanan, Jr., 
speaking on “Scotch Music,” and Mrs Walter Levings 
Ross presenting a paper on “English Music.” Florence 
Page and Mrs. James H. Hendrie were chairmen of instru- 
mental and Mrs. B. R. Rickards and Mrs. Raymond N. 
Fort chairmen of vocal music. Mrs. Horatio S. Bellows 
presided. Among those taking part were: Mrs, Raymond 
N. Fort, Cordelia L. Reed and Mrs. E. H. Belcher, so- 
prano; Mrs. B. R. Rickards, contralto ; Mrs. Peter Schmidt, 
violinist; Mrs. James H. Hendrie and Florence Page, pian- 
ists, and Mrs. George D. Elwell, Mrs. James H. Hendrie, 
Esther D. Keneston and Lydia F. Stevens, accompanists. 
—— The twenticth anniversary of the Mason Piano School 
will be observed in June, under the direction of J. Austin 
Springer, a student with the late Dr. William Mason for 
many years.——Prof. Harold Gibbs, of New York, gave a 
series of lectures on Gregorian music at the Sacred Heart 
Convent at Kenwood, the events being largely attended 
by musicians from this city and other centers interested in 
liturgical music——-Mrs. Wendell M. Milkes, soprano, and 
Florence Page, vianist, gave a recital at a farewell recep- 
tion arranged for Mrs. Frank E. Fitch, of this city, who 
leaves soon to live in Orange, N. J——Helen K. Eberle, 
soprano; Mrs. Frank B. Scofield, contralto; John Schultz, 
violinist, and Florence Page and Mrs. Theodore Uhl, ac- 
companists, gave a concert recently in the Third Reformed 
Church.——The choir of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney, organist and director, will 
sing Charles Wakefield Cadman’s song cycle, “The Morn- 
ing of the Year,” at its annual concert next month,—— 
Marion Davison, mezzo-soprano, and Ruth Barrett, pian- 
ist, gave a concert recital at Camp Upton for members of 
the Twenty-seventh Division, Miss Davison gave concerts 
for the Twenty-seventh at Spartanburg before they depart- 
ed for overseas.——Millicent Smith Jones, soprano, has 
been engaged for the quartet choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Troy, to succeed Elizabeth St. Ives, New 
York, resigned——J. Albert Jeffery, for many years or- 
ganist of the Cathedral of All Saints here and now of 
Boston, came to Albany recently to play his new hymn, 
“Light of the World,” a peace composition. Frederick T. 
Cardoze, an Albanian, wrote the words. Dr. Jeffery gave 
an organ recital at Trinity M. E. Church, the choir singing 


_the hymn. Dr. Jeffery is the composer of the well known 


hymn, “Ancient of Days,” sung in Episcopal churches~—— 
The old numbers are always popular and Albany folk re- 
sponded in large numbers to the presentation of “The 
Mikado” by the Dramuso Circle of the Aurania Club re- 
cently. The Gilbert and Sullivan favorite was directed 
hy Seneca W. Smith, Jr., the principals being William J. 

attrein, Mr. Smith, Theodore A. 7 Howard Dav- 
enport, Miss Pluma McIntosh, Lillian Jones and Virginia 
Carson. In the chorus were Florence Blocksidge, Mrs. 
Joseph De Nike, Carolyn Dyer, Mrs. Clifton A. Hoag, 
Mrs. William H. Kelly, Katherine Newcomb, Mrs. Theo- 
dore A. Nugent, Mrs. John F. O'Brien, Mrs. George E. 
Packard, Grace Pinchbeck, Mrs. Frank J. Scopes, Mrs. 
Seneca $. Smith, Mrs. Charles J. Welch, Mrs. George P. 
Shenk, and Edward M. Boyce, Elmer F. De Tierre, Lee 
MclIntosh, Clifton A. Hoag, Jacob L. Mackay, Borden H. 
Mills, Dr. John H. Kelly, John F. O'Brien, Perry R. 
Packay, William St. John, Myron J. Higgins and Jacob L. 


Lochner.——The annual “publics” of the various classes 
of the Albany High School always are a signal for large 
audiences, since the programs are varied and pleasing. 
That of the second year class included recitations, selec- 
tions by the school orchestra, a sketch, and numbers by a 
chorus of more than 400 voices under the direction of 
Prof. George Edgar Oliver. Piano duets, violin solos and 
vocal numbers added to the enjoyment of this program, 
the second within a fortnight. 

Berkeley, Cal.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boise, Ia. March 31, 1919.—The program of the 
Tuesday Musical Club on March 4 was under the direction 
of Mrs. Leslie Loag, and those contributing to the enjoy- 
ment of the proceedings were Mesdames Wood, Stout- 
meyer and Long, Misses Woodruff, Creed, Greenlee, Dirks 
and Yarrington and Mr. De Pue. It was decided to add 
another department to the organization, a chorus for both 
new and old members who desire chorus work only. The 
club voted to furnish a room in the Y. M. C. A. building. 
~——Frederick Fleming Beale and Mrs. Beale presented a 
delightful program of Russian music at the meeting of the 
Tuesday Musical Club on March 18 at Carnegie Hall. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Clarendon, Tex., April 9, 1919—Probably one of the 
biggest events of its kind ever staged in the Panhandle oc- 
curred here April 1. It was in the nature of a “Pageant 
of Victory,” and the Pastime Theater, where it took place, 
was inadequate to accommodate the crowd, several hun- 
dred, it is said, being turned away. The pageant was di- 
vided into two parts, the first devoted to living pictures 
and the second carried the title of “United for Liberty.” 
ane entire production was under the direction of R. Deane 
Shure. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 
Copenhagen, Denmark.—(See letter on another page.) 
Greencastle, Ind., April 10, 1919.—Early in the season 
musical affairs at DePauw School of Music were decidedly 
quiet, owing to the prevailing epidemic. Recently the uni- 
versity orchestra, under the leadership of Howard J. Bar- 
num, gave its annual concert. The Girls’ Glee Club, un- 
der direction of Gladys Jolley, assisted by the Ensemble 
Trio, submitted a delightful program.——Among the visit- 
ing artists this years were Vivien Bard, pianist, an alumnus 
of the School of Music; Augusta Cottlow, pianist of inter- 
national fame, and America’s own violinist, Mayo Wadler. 


Greenville, S. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Hays, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 
Kansas City, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


Lancaster, Pa., April 9, 1919.—Students of the aca- 
demic department of the Wolf Institute of Music, north 
east corner of West Chestnut street and Lancaster avenue, 
gave their springtide recital in the music chambers of the 
institute, Thursday evening. The program was given by 
the following: Miriam E. Hupper, Helen M. Eshelman, 
Ruth B. Brubaker, Harold B. Chambers, Grace Bowers, 
Myrtle G. Litch, Marjorie E. Black, Nellie H. Adams ; 
Paul Kauffman, Hilda Buckley, Emma L. Renk and Cecelia 
Drachbar. The ushers were Mabel H. Cooper, Mary 
Weaverling and Cevila Brubaker——George H. Clark, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. John’s Church, York, Pa., 
played at the Lenten organ recital Saturday afternoon at 
St. James’ Episcopal Church.—Clarence De Vaux Royer, 
violinist, is announced for a recital at the Ephrata High 
School under the auspices of the class of 1918——For the 
closing number of the Fulton Concert Course, Monday 
evening, March 31, Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave a very enjoyable program. 
George Siemonn was the accompanist. 


Leeds, Eng.—(See letter on another page.) 
Lindsborg, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Miami, Fla., March 28, 1919.—For the benefit of the 
Day Nursery, the pupils of Mrs. Thomas McAuliffe and 
of Mrs. Eugene Romfh gave a brilliant recital in the - 
school auditorium, Those participating were Maurine 
Pepper, Winston Hall, Margaret Cox, Marie Hawkins, 
Virginia McDonald, Elzada Feaster, Cecilia McKinnon, 
John Miller, Mary Catherine McAuliffe, Elizabeth McKin. 
ney, Irene Grace Feaster, Virginia Cheatham, Marguerite 
Walker, Emma Alice Lyne, Lily Mae Van Camp, Esther 
Vandegrift, Marion Shutts, Caroline Apple, Clara Cohen, 
William Romfh, Carlotta Hull, Gertrude Thompson, Mil- 
dred Meloy, Richard E. Cotton, Clare Elizabeth O'Reilly, 
Florentine Holmes, Edward Cohen, Marjorie Hawkins, 
Jack Cotton, Luna McDonald, Ella Lauthier, Mary Drake, 
Virginia Romfh, Marie Padgett, Ida Warner, Esther Stroth- 
man, Mabel De Garmo, Halfred Chaille, Mary Ruth Mur- 
ray, Viola Brown, Marion Branning, Doris Conklin, Glenda 
Brown, Bernadetti McKinnon and Hortense Buys.——Flor- 
ence Overton, director of the department of oratory at 
Brenau, Gainesville, Ga., is a visitor at the Poincettia 
Hotel. It is announced that Miss Overton expects to open 
a studio in New York next season——Atherton Furlong 
and his star pupil, A nes Aide, of Toronto, Canada, and 
Ernest Schmidt, of Chicago, were the participants in a 
musicale given at the handsome residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Henkle. Mr. Schmidt presided at the magnificent 
mechanical organ, which is installed in the music salon, 
and Miss Adie sang “Ah, fors e lui,” from “La Traviata.” 
Mr. Furlong was requested to sing Tosti’s “Goodby,” and 
his response was appreciated heartily——April 1, eleven 
soloists assisted the choir at the White Temple in the 
“Evening of Oratorio” presented for the church fund debt, 
under the auspices of the church choir. These were: Mrs. 
Edwin Baker, Charles Sharman, Mrs. Clyde Sailors, Grace 
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Porterfield Polk, C. Pol Plangon, Mrs. Louis Sproule- 
Baker, Mrs. R. J. Powers, Mrs. J. R. Livingston, the Kauf- 
man Trio, and Charles Cushman.——Walter Jester danced 
an Oriental dance at the evening “hop” given by the Flor- 
ida Conservatory of Music and Art, and attracted consid- 
erable applause for the grace and beauty of his contribu- 
tion to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

Missoula, Mont., March 31, 1919.—The music loving 
public of this city again has had the opportunity of hear- 
ing Cecil Burleigh, well known composer and violinist, in 
a program of his own compositions. The event was in 
the form of a concert recital given by the faculty of the 
school of music at the Montana State University of which 
Mr. Burleigh is a member, on the evening of March 26, 
in the university hall auditorium. The numbers presented 
by Mr. Burleigh at this time were: “Snowbound,” “The 
Bees,” “Village Dance,” “Eventide,” “Jim Scarecrow,” 
“Deserted House” and “What the Swallows Told.” He 
was greeted with the usual enthusiastic applause which 
always marks his appearance, and responded to repeated 
encores. This is in all probability Mr. Burleigh’s last ap- 
pearance before the Missoula public before he leaves for 
New York City where he will spend the coming summer 
months. Assisting Mr. Burleigh was Josephine Swenson, 
of the piano department, who gave “Shadows from Home 
Life,” Grieg, and the Chopin ballade, op. 47———The music 
department of the Missoula Woman’s Club met with Mrs. 
McMurray, 403 South First street, Monday afternoon, 
March 24. The afternoon’s study was devoted to Mac- 
Dowell, and after a highly interesting paper dealing with 
the life, art, etc., of the composer, read by Mrs. Leonard 
Larson, chairman, an interesting program was rendered by 
Mrs. Walford, Mrs. R. H. Nelson, Mrs. T. A. Price, Mrs. 
Weise and Gertrude Hassler——-On Palm Sunday the 
choirs of a number of the churches in the city will pro- 
vide special music. That of the First M. E. Church will 
give the “Easter Alleluia,” and that of the First Presby- 
terian, Gaul’s “The Holy City.” The First M. E. chorus 
choir gave a sacred concert on Sunday afternoon, March 
30, before a well filled house. Perhaps one of the most 
enjoyed numbers given was the solo, “With Verdure Clad,” 
from Haydn’s “Creation,” sung by Mrs. Krug——Austin 
Abernathy, one of Missoula’s prominent vocal teachers, 
presented a number of pupils in a class recital at his studio, 
227 South Fourth street, on Monday evening, March 24. 
Those who were heard at this time were: Mrs. Newell 
Gough, Mrs. Clark Selby, Mrs. W. A. Clark, Mrs. Canfield, 
Ruth Berry, Volberg Embretson, Myrtle Hartman, Mar- 
guerite Stevens, Irene Thompson, Miss McFarrell and 
W. C. Culbertson. One of the most interesting features 
of the evening’s entertainment was the paper, “Music Study 
and Its Psychological Value,” which was read by Mr. Cul- 
bertson. This is one of the monthly recitals which are 
being made a feature of the studio work. 


New Haven, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 


New Orleans, La., April 5, 1919.—For its fourth con- 
cert, the Philharmonic Society presented the Flonzaley 
Quartet. The noted organization again proved itself one 
of the most remarkable of its kind. This was its fourth 
appearance here. The next concert of the Philharmonic 
Society will be held in April with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra as the attraction———Organ playing of a most 
extraordinary quality was heard at the recital of Joseph 
Bonnet, held at the Touro Synagogue recently. Mr. Bonnet 
presented a magnificent program and enthralled his listen- 
ers throughout the evening. His complete mastery of the 
great instrument, together with his fine qualities of musi- 
cianship, temperament, sentiment and charm, call for noth- 
ing but enthusiastic praise. The distinguished virtuoso was 
heard later in the week at a private recital given at the 
home of Mrs. Samuel Zemurray when he confirmed the 
previous excellent impression he had made.——Under the 
presidency of Mrs. Mark Kaiser, wife of the eminent vio- 
linist and teacher, the Saturday Music Circle is continuing 
the splendid work it has been doing for many years. The 
musicales are held at night instead of in the afternoon, 
with the result that capacity houses have been the rule. 
Mrs. Kaiser is ably assisted by Corinne Mayer and Mary 
V. Moloney, who have charge of the programs._—The 
fourth musicale of the Polyhymnia Circle, Theresa Can- 
non-Buckley, director, offered a program of high order. 
In addition to two choruses sung by the Circle—“The Light 
of Life,” “Elgar” and “Serenade” from “Jocelyn” (God- 
ard)—there was a remarkable reading of “Enoch Arden” 
by Mrs. W. J. O’Donnell, with Mrs. Flournoy Johnson ai 
the piano; songs by Mrs. J. M. Gehl, Robert Gottschalk 
and Theodore Roeh!, and a movement from a Mendelssohn 
trio played by Mrs. Joseph Conn, Mrs. Mayer Prince and 
Otte Finck. Mrs. Theodore Roehl, Agnes Gottschalk and 
Miss Moloney were the accompanists. The evening was 


-very enjoyable-———The musicale given by Violet Hart was 


one of the most delightful of the entire season. Although 
net a professional, in the sense that she does not pursue 
singing as a vocation, Miss Hart is one of the most gifted 
and artistic singers .of whom this city can boast. Having 
studied with various masters here and abroad, her vocalism 
is of very high order and her interpretative qualities place 
her in a line with the very best. Added to her lyric at- 
tributes, she possesses a charming personality. Others 
participating in the program were Robert Gottschalk, 
whose beautiful voice and art have invariably given rare 
pleasure at his various appearances during his visit here; 
Albert Kirst, violinist, and Genevieve Pitot, pianist, both 
unusually gifted musicians. Mrs. Christian Schertz’s chat 
on “The Lure of the Vieux Carre” was a fitting climax 
to the afternoon. Mrs. Schertz is a striking example of 
versatility, for she is not only a writer and harpist of ac- 
knowledged ability, but a lecturer who makes her hearers 
forget the flight of time. 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Pueblo, Col.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Seattle, Wash.—(“See Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
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Spokane, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Tampa, Fla., March 22, 1919.—“Cavalleria Rusticana” 
was ere at the Centro Asturiana on Saturday even- 
ing, March 15, Marqueti, of Havana, and Montiverdi, of 
New York, distinguished themselves in the leading roles. 
On the same bill “Evandro,” written by a Tampa com- 
poser, was given its second hearing. Montiverdi, tenor, 
starred in the title role. Darve, soprano, of New York, 
was excellent as Syivia. S. Guerrieri conducted with ease 
and assurance. The second hearing brought out new beau- 
ties which provoked much favorable comment. The in- 
terim between the cperas was delightfully filled by Sefior 
Santicane, a noted singer of Havana, whose rich baritone 
voice was heard to advantage in several numbers.——The 
pupils of Mamie Costelia Dawson were heard in their 
monthly recital on Saturday afternoon, March 15, at her 
studio. The program was heard by several out of town 
guests ag well as the pupils——-The annual sacred concert 
of the Friday Morning Musicale was held at the Baptist 
Church on Sunday, March 16. The orchestra of the club, 
directed by Hulda Kreher, played andantino, by Haydn- 
Papini. Mrs. E, H. Hart gave a beautiful organ solo, and 
a number of voca! selections were provided by gifted 
members of the club. In honor of St. Patrick’s Day, 
the pupils of the Convent of Holy Names offered a splen- 
did program at the convent——The pupils of the Virgil 
School of Music, directed by Mabel M. Snavely, gave their 
monthly public practice on Friday evening, March 21, and 
acquitted themselves creditably. Their efforts met a warm 
response from the audience, 


Toronto, Can.—(See letter on another page.) 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada, April 19, 1919.—Cecil Fan- 
ning aroused the enthusiasm of the. audience which 
crowded the ballroom of the Hotel Vancouver on March 
27. The variety of the program insured an appeal to 
the taste of the individual, but throughout the recital 
the entire audience was charmed with the combination 
of his vocal art and sincerity of expression. Particu- 
larly in his rendition of Loewe’s “Archibald Douglas” 
did the baritone show his dramatic power, which was 
warmly appreciated by his hearers. The accompanist 
was H. B. Turpin———The Musical Society of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia gave its annual concert on 
March 29.——-The newly formed Vancouver Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Henry Green, gave its 
third concert on Sunday, March 30, in the Orpheum 
Theater. A feature of the program was the Schubert 
“Unfinished” symphony. Another interesting number 
was Mr. Green’s own composition, “Kismet.” 


Vermillion, S. D., April 3, 1919—A violin recital by 
Winfred R. Colton, with Ella C. Colton, accompanist, took 
place in the university chapel of the University of South 
Dakota College of Music, Wednesday evening, April 2. 
The program contained numbers by Wieniawski, Schubert- 
Wilhelmj, Schubert-Kreisler, Dvorak-Kreisler, Weber- 
Elnian, Sarasate, Chaminade-Kreisler, Poldini-Hartmann 
and Randegger. 
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Stop Practicing and Hoping! 


Practice and REALIZE oo, definite lasting RESULTS from 
wot work. Al] Virtuosi do. They have perfect hands. Make 
OUR practice pay 100% Technic and master difficulties other- 


wise impossible. rite for information concerning the greatest 
ye to your success. the Manuflex. Teacher Agents wanted. 
ress 


REX UNDERWOOD, Box 259, Chicago, I11. 


GOTHAM GOSSIP 


(Continued from page 13.) 
in a musicale under the auspices of St. John’s Hospital, 
Yonkers, N. Y., April 8. A feature of the program was 
two songs by Miss Buckley, sung by the soprano, and a trio 
by the same composer. 


Cappouilliez in Philadelphia 


F. Reed Cappouilliez, soloist at the Second Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, recently sang Franck’s “Oh, Lord 
Most Holy,” and Stainer’s “My Hope Is in the Everlast- 
ing” at that church. He also united with the soprano solo- 
ist, Mrs. A. M. Wilt, in Fauré’s duet, “The Crucifix.” Mr, 
Cappouilliez is much appreciated in his present church con- 
nection. A smooth and expressive voice, distinct delivery 
and genial personality are combined in this singer. 


New York State M. T. A. Requirements 


Frank Wright, Mus. Bac., chairman of the examination 
committee of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, 46 Grace Court, Brooklyn, has issued a leaflet con- 
taining the requirements to pass the examination for a cer- 
tificate. These certificates are (1) for teachers of piano 
playing, (2) for teachers of singing, and (3) for teachers 
of violin playing. Detailed information may be obtained of 
him, 





Music at Temple Gate of Hope 


Dr. H. L. Martin, rabbi of the Temple Gate of Hope, 
Washington Heights, has engaged the following musical 
artists to sing in that edifice: Flora B. Lyon, soprano; 
Alice Sanford-Baker, alto; Ray Green, tenor, and H. W. 
Rowley, bass. Dr. Martin produces beautiful music at his 
temple, of antiquity as well as of the modern period. It 
is unique, much of it in manuscript, and no other syna- 
gogue has it. The singers are all superior soloists. The 
new organist is F. W. Riesberg. 


Helen Desmond Re-engaged in Allentown 


Helen Desmond, an artist-pupil of Mrs. J. Harrison- 
Irvine, according to the critics and Lloyd Mall, director 
of the Allentown (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra, had a great 
success there on March 9 when she played the Liszt fan- 
tasy with the orchestra, and also three encores, The 
Lyric Theater audience was most enthusiastic and the 
young pianist was re-engaged for an early date. 
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Heinrich Hauer 
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PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 


ZELINA DE MACLOT 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Available for Concert and Opera 


Address: CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
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ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Director, ‘Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
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SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1919 and 1920 


Room 313 Commercial Trust Building 
1451 Broadway ew York 





Alice Nielsen 


1425 BROADWAY 
WILLIAM REDDICK, Accompanist 
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PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1842 
1918 SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON _ 1919 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saturday Evenings 
16 FridayAfternoons 12 Sunday Afternoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA MERO 
JOSEF HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 
LOUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 
EFREM ZIMBALIST MISCHA ELMAN 
GUIOMAR NOVAES JOHN POWELL 
MAX ROSEN HULDA LASHANSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI LUCY GATES 
ALFRED MEGERLIN ETHEL LEGINSKA 
MARY JORDAN 
And Others to Be Announced 
Applications for new subscription orders are 
now being accepted and will be recorded im- 
mediately, and assigned according to date of their 
receipt, in advance of the meral Sale at 
Carnegie Hall Box Office, which opens on Mon- 
day morning, OCTOBER 14th. 
Prospectus on application to: 
FELIX Fy LEIFELS, Maoegrt, Carnegie Hall, New York 

















REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia 


Praise and Service, for Home, Sunday Schools, Church 


Services 

This book has been prepared to meet the demand from many 
sources for a hymnal and manual of worship that would be useful 
in family worship, as well as in the Sunday school and other 
church services. Hymns have been selected suitable for genera! 
use and special occasions. Many of them are familiar. The special 
aim, however, has been to select the best hymns of an evangelistic 
and devotional character that are known to the church, with par 
ticular regard to those that have been found most helpful. There 
are more than a hundred pages of music printed, as usual, for 
four voices on two staves 


Boston Music Company, Boston 


Songs, Mana-Zucca 


The first and second series of these songs consist of several that 
are entirely new Among them may be mentioned “When the 
Day Has Flown,” “I Would Fain Forget,” “Sweet Pleasure,” 
“Hasten,”” “Madrigal,” “Spring Came with You.” The growing 
list of songs and other compositions by this young composer bespeaks 
great industry, but as each new piece appears to be spontaneous 
ind unaffected, it is evident that the industry is not outrunning 


the inspiration 


For Marching Men, H. Clough-Leighter 


The words “verve” and “vigor” at the top of the first page of 
this song are the words that best describe it. A concert singer 
with a powerful voice can make a sensation with a song like this 
He must pronounce his words well, though, for the lyric is ad 


mirable even without music. 
Beata Solitudo, Norman Peterkin 

This is an art song with an unusually elaborate harmonic wealth 
and a great many changes of tempo. Recitalists in search of new 
und characteristic songs will do well to examine this “Beata 
Solitudo.” 
Songs, Bryceson Treharne 

There are four, from a list of twenty-five, sent in for review 
Some of them are humorous, some are tenderly poetic and others 
are powerful and dramatic. The four received are good examples 
f Bryceson Treharne’s many moods. In none of them, however, 
loes he write down to what is supposed to be the popular style 
His work is always elevated and distinctive. “Under the Stars,” 
Paddy McShane,” “The Nightingales of Flanders” and “Anthony 
Crundle” are the names of the four. 
Scottish Folksongs, Helen Hopekirk 

There are five old melodies in the volume. They have been 
tastefully, effectively and almost simply transcribed for the piano 
by the Scottish pianist to whom they have been familiar since 
infancy Any good amateur pianist can play these transcriptions, 
which, moreover, are well supplied with melody. 
Romance for Cello, Helen Hopekirk 


This is an original melody apparently, and one which will give 
the performer no trouble whatever. It is a quiet and poetic song 
without words 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston 





Silvia’s Cradle Song, R. L. Herman 


This is simplicity itself. The composer has kept the gentleness 


and innocence of a cradle song throughout without a suggestion 
of monotony. The melody lies naturally for the voice. 
“The Summons of Spring,” Florence N. Barbour 

The composer has put vitality and passion in every measure and 


she has obtained al] of her effects and a climax without making 
her music difficult. Si has written a genuine spring song 
“God of the Nations,” Gena Branscombe 

This is a new version of the broad and telling song first pub 
lished some two. years ago. The reprinting of the song is the best 
possible proof of the demand there is for it. “God of the Nations” 
is also published as a part song, or anthem, for mixed voices. 
Songs of the Unafraid, Gena Branscombe 

“At the Postern Gate,” “The Lass of the Glad, Gray Eyes,” “The 
Great Adventure” are the names of the songs which have nothing 
to do with the war. Kendall Banning has written three lyrics, or 
ballads, which Gena Branscombe has most effectively set to music 
that is melodious, varied, sentimental and powerful in turn. They 
all have the style which is so suitable for the concert room. Rarely 
does this composer write little trifles for the afternoon tea party. 
“When Winds Are Raging,” Arthur Foote 

This fine song, which might almost be called a sacred song, was 
published fully twenty-one years ago. Since that distant date many 
thousand songs have bloomed to blush unsung and waste their 
harmonies on deserted airs. But the merit of Arthur Foote’s song 
has kept it alive. This new version for a high voice is timely. 


“Thine Is the Greatness,” J. Lamont Galbraith 


The text of this sacred song is taken from the Bible, and the 
music has the broad, melodious and genial manner of Mendelssohn’ 8 
oratorio airs. There is no plagiarism, however. The composer has 
done wisely in avoiding the emotional sentimentality of love songs 
with ultra modern harmonies. He has written a sacred song of the 
best class, and has kept it singable and musically interesting 
throughout. 


J. Fischer & Brother Compositions 
Make Up Entire Program 


The program of the third of the series of concerts given 
by the artist-pupils of Mme. Niessen-Stone at Chalif Hall, 
on West Fifty-seventh street, was devoted entirely to 
publications selected from the splendid vocal list brought 
out by the house of J. Fischer & Bro., New York. The 
program opened with a rather effective duet, “The Autumn 
Sea,” by Frances Parker and Lillian Cutler, and ended 
with the now indispensable “The Americans Come!” by 
Fay Foster, sung by Bernhard Friedmann. The songs by 
James P. Dunn, Fay Foster, G. Ferrata, Cecil Forsyth, H. 
Gruender, A. Walter Kramer, Oscar E. Schminke, Alice 
M. Shaw, Alfred J. Silver, R. Sinnhold, Bryceson Tre- 
harne, Claude Warford were interpreted by the very able 
artists, Lillian Cutler, Grace Foster, Else Gardner, Anna 
Halpern, Margaret Hussar, Frances Parker, Gloria Perles, 
Agnes Robinson, Frieda Rochen, George Dale and Bern- 
hard Friedmann. Encores were numerous, the singers 
fully deserving applause which was accorded them. 

Francis Moore, the accompanist of the evening, deserves 
a word of praise for his exceedingly fine assistance. 


Macfarlane Predicts Success 
for Ross and Cadman Songs 


Harriet Story Macfarlane, contralto, of Detroit, writes 
the White-Smith Music Publishing Company that the “Art 
Songs of Japan,” by Gertrude Ross, always make a deep 
impression on her audiences. She also predicts that Cad- 
man’s new song, “The Doe Skin Blanket,” will prove an- 
other “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” as it 
contains the same lyric beauties. 
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GREENVILLE WOMAN’S COLLEGE GLEE CLUB 
On a recent tour of several important cities in the State of 
South Carolina. J. Oscar Miller is director of the club. 


Greenville Woman's College 
Glee Club Gives Fine Program 


Greenville, S. C., March 26, 1919—-The Greenville 
Woman's College Glee Club gave ‘an enjoyable program in 
the college auditorium on Friday evening, March 14, the 
concert being well attended by the students and music 
lovers of the city. On the whole, the work of the club was 
well baianced and showed careful training by J. Oscar 

Miller, the head of the vocal department of the college. 
The soloists also did commendable work. The vocal num- 
bers by Dorothy Starbuck were heartily applauded and she 
was compelled to respond with an encore. Her smooth 
contralto voice found its best expression in Hammond's 
“Sleepy Lan’.” Alice Todd has appeared before Greenville 
audiences a number of times, but never with more appre- 
ciation than at this concert, when she sang the waltz song, 
“Sunlight,” Harriet Ware, a selection which tested thor- 
oughly the range and quality of her high soprano voice. 
Lennie Lusby, head of the violin department, pleased in 
several numbers. Her power of interpretation is such that 
she carries her audience with her. 

The most popular number on the program, however, was 
the comic cantata, “The Grasshopper,” rendered by the 
glee club. The leading participants were Rene Joyce, who 
intreduced the var ious characters, and Ruth Brown, who 
made a decided “hit” with her Scottish version of “The 
Grasshopper.” The cantata closed with a grand finale bur- 
lesque on grand opera. Mr, Miller is a good musician, and 
to his training is duc the success of the many concerts the 
glee club has given this winter and spring throughout the 
State. L. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 
Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
tor her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 
ments secured. 
Summer Classes for Teachers, Artists and Students commence June 12th. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone 6221 Bryant Write for particalar 
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CLEVELAND CAPACITY HOUSE AGAIN 
DELIGHTS IN STRANSKY AND 
HIS PHILHARMONIC PLAYERS 


Mme. Samaroff, Soloist, Recalled Many Times—Orn- 
stein at Gray’s Armory—Heifetz Plays 
for Record Crowd 





Cleveland, Ohio, April 7, 1910—A capacity house wel- 
comed Josef Stransky and his New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with Olga Samaroff, soloist, Thursday evening, 
March 20, at Gray’s Armory. Mr. Stransky is ever a 
favorite in this city. His ability to have his players accur- 
ately translate his every mood, be it smoothly melodic or 
intensely dynamic, never fails to give keen pleasure to an 
audience. This time the opening number, Schumann’s 
symphony in B flat major, was of the first mood, rhythmic, 
evenly balanced and melodious. Greatly contrasted with 
the first number was the second orchestration, Rachmani- 
noft’s “The Isle of the Dead,” which was given for the 
first time. Solemnity and weirdness were the characteriz- 
ing notes of this great tone poem. 

Mme. Samaroff was accorded a most thoroughly satisfy- 
ing reception at the close of her number, Liszt's E flat 
major concerto. It was a number demanding much in- 
tensity, clearness and brilliancy of tone and technic—and 
in all these Mme’. Samaroff proved that she was a mistress 
of her art. She was recalled time and again, but, much 
to the disappointment of the audience, failed to respond 
with an encore. 


Ornstein at Gray’s Armory 


A gifted young artist who is also a composer of a very 
original kind of music, a kind which has caused many 
heated discussions among Critics, appe ared in recital on 
Friday evening, March 28, in Gray’s Armory—Leo Orn- 
stein, the futurist pianist. His style is as vividly imagina- 
tive as his compositions are. This tonal picturing perhaps 
many times leads away from the conventional, but this in 
no way detracts from the true worth of his playing and 
works, rather it lends a charm which is appealing and 
irresistible, His program included compositions by Orn- 
stein, Beethoven, Debussy, Ravel, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Chopin and Verdi-Liszt. Three of the numbers were re- 
peated on the Ampico from records taken of Mr. Orn- 
stein’s playing. 

Heifetz Plays for Record Crowd 


Jascha Heifetz, violin virtuoso, led a record breaking 
crowd into all the known realms of delight through the 
powers of his magic bow. Mr. Heifetz’s program was 
varied and contained numbers by Tartini, Paganini, 
Beethoven, Grasse, Moszkowski, Tschaikowsky and Baz 
zini. The recital was given Tuesday evening, March 25, 
at Gray’s Armory, under the direction of Adella Prentiss 
Hughes. 


Active Members Provide Fortnightly Program 


At the eighth afternoon concert of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club, on Tuesday afternoon, March 25, a pleas- 
ing program was presented by three active members 
Vada Dilling Kuns, pianist; Ethel Bagnall, soprano, and 
Mrs. Allesandro Chiosturgi, harpist. Miss Bagnall is a 
young singer of much charm. She was heard in two 
arias and a group of songs, among which was Mary 
Helen Brown’s “Life’s Paradise”’—a beautiful song and 
beautifully sung. Lucretia Biery Jones was the accom- 
panist. 


Sara Fuller’s New York Debut April 20 


A new star in the firmament of coloratura sopranos will 
make her initial appearance before the musical — in 
\eolian Hall on Easter Sunday afternoon, April 20. Sara 
Fuller may correctly be called a purely American snadias 
having studied the piano at the Lambert Conservatory 
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Coloratura soprano. 
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and under Willidm Semnacher before taking up the 
training of her naturally beautiful voice. She has studied 
exclusively with Mrs. Willis E. Bacheller, 180 Madison 
avenue, New York City, and on this occasion bids fair to 
add to the many laurels she has gained this season at her 
various appearances. As the New York Herald of Jan- 
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uary 8 said, after her singing of the Proch variations at 
a morning musicale at the Plaza Hotel: “She emerged 
with something approaching a triumph.” 

Miss Fuller will give a program "Silies old Italian, 
French, Russian and English composers. Richard Hage- 
man will be at the piano, and Weyert A. Moor will play 
the flute obbligato of the Mad Scene from “Lucia.” 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Thursday, April 17 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 
Astoria. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Mildred Graham, Merle 
Alcock, Lambert Murphy and Reinald Werrenrath, 
soloists. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

Robert Schmitz. Piano recital. Evening. 

a 


Morning. Waldorf 


Aeolian 


Friday, April 18 


Opera Concert—Sundelius, Ponselle, Matzenauer, Hack- 
ett and Mardones, Afternoon. Metropol- 
itan Opera House. 


Saturday, April 19 


soloists. 


Rubinstein Club—Rudolph Ganz, soloist. Afternoon 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
Duncan Dancers and George «Copeland. 


Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


Evening. 


Giovanni Martinelli, Nina Morgana and Pietro Yon. 


Song and recital. Morning. Waldorf- 
Astoria. 
Duo Art Piano, Percy Grainger and Florence Easton. 


Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Sunday, April 20 


organ 


John McCormack. Song recital. Lvening.  Hippo- 
drome. ; 

Orchestral Concert. Evening. Metropolitan Opera 
House. 


Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist. 
cital. Afternoon. Hippodrome. 

Sara Fuller. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall 

Sarah Borni. Song recital. [:vening. Carnegie [Hall 


Monday, April 21 


Song and violin re- 


Sue Harvard. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Carlo Liten, Mme. Carriere and Hans Barth. Afternoon 
Lenox Little Theater. 
Tuesday, April 22 


Rubinstein Club—Charles Hackett, 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Louise Llewellyn. 
Hall 


soloist. Evening 


Song recital. Evening. \eolian 
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Mozart Society—Anna Fitziu, Clare Peteler and de 
Segurola, soloists. Evening. Hotel Astor. 
Wednesday, April 23 
Musicians Club of New York—Hans Kronold, soloist 
Evening. 14 West Twelfth Street 
Thursday, April 24 
Olga Samaroff and Hans Kindler. Viano and cello 


recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall 


Lindsborg Hears 105th 
Performance of “The Messiah” 


Lindsborg, Kan., March 12, 1919,—Handel’s “The Mes 
siah” will be given by the Bethany Oratorio So 
ciety of Lindsborg, on April 13-20, making the per 
formances the 1os5th, 106th and 107th of its history 
The chorus of 500 voices, with Ellen Strom, organist, and 
Arvid Wallin, conductor of the Bethany Symphony Orches 
tra, wil! participate, Hagbard Brase acting as the director. 

On Sunday, April 13, Frieda Hempel will be the soloist 
and on April 20 Mischa Elman will appear. G. H 


Rybner Out of Columbia; Mason His Successor 

Prof. Cornelius Rybner, for fifteen years dean of musi 
at Columbia University, will sever his connection with that 
institution at the end of the present season. Daniel Greg 
ory Mason is likely to be the new dean. Professor Ryb 
ner, an excellent composer, conductor, pianist and theoreti 
cian, filled his post most ably and won regard not only 
as a musician but also as a courteous, tactful gentleman 
He has received highly complimentary letters from the 
heads of Columbia, regretting the going of its accom 
plished and popular musical chief, 














Tailleurs 


A Problem Solved! 

The up-to-date professional with little 
time to spare will find “just the frock” 
at “just the price” by calling upon this 
established Modiste. 

206 West 44th Street, New York City 


Opposite Hotel Astor 
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‘More than a master.” 


—Montreal, Canada, Herald 
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NEBRASKA STATE MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ ANNUAL CONVENTION 


(Continued ‘tron page §.) 
alone \ 


teacher of 


prepared by Lucy M. Haywood, 


heol 
Lincoln High School, 


theoretical 


paper 
music in the 


traced the seven years’ growth of her department. She 
claimed that six years ago little credit was allowed for 
music, while today fifty-two out of 164 hours necessary 


for graduation is allowed for music 

Miss Haywood was obliged to attend the 
sociation of Supervisors convening at St 
paper was read by Lillian Helms Polley President Sil 
ber has made a deep study of this movement and wishes 
it adopted in the 250 high schools of the state 
Grummann’s paper on “Accreditment of Private 
Study in the High Schools of Nebraska” teemed 
and he candidly gave his views on music as 
part of a student's life not simply an accom 


National As 


Louis, so her 


to see 
Dean 
Musi 
with interest 
an essential 
plishment 


A Plea for Americanism in Music 


Ihe afternoon session was held in the First Congrega 
tional Church and the address, by Charles E. Watt, of 
Chicago, editor Music News, entitled “The National Out 
look in Music,” was an earnest plea for Americanism in 
music He claimed musicians were underpaid and that 
‘the public has to learn to differentiate between the pro 
fessional and the talented amateur ; rhe Americans 
have been slavish to European ideals. The earliest musi 
1a vent to Kurope and brought back a re ertory and a 
reputation And there has been a constant influx of 
artists and teachers to show us how it is done across the 
ca Chis might have gone on forever except for the 
war. Now all is changed Music will have a great 
future in this country There will be municipal 
and personal development of great magnitude and orches 
tras andthe opera will spring up everywhere.” He 
furthermore left to the association the slogan he gave 


nothing.” His 
Silber arranged 
the concert 


to Lockport two years ago—"“Nothing for 

address was received and President 

a reception for all to meet Mr. Watt after 
Special Musical Program 

A concert, except the symphony number by Omaha 

talent, followed Mr. Watt's address Most interesting 


viobn numbers, displaying much skill, were given by Luella 
warmly encored, 


well 


Anderson and Frank Mach soth were 
but the rules forbid responding to any encores. Mrs 
Zabriskie, as organist, was of unusual interest, for the 
Borowski suite in A minor was a gem. The sixth sym 
phony by Tschaikowsky, arranged under the direction of 
Carrie B. Raymond for organ and strings, was a rare 
treat and won much admiration from the visitors who 
filled the church. This was presented by the following 
Carrie B. Raymond (Lincoln), organ; Edward J. Walt 
(Lincoln), first violin; Jessie Wilkins (Crete), second 
iolin; William T. Quick (Lincoln), viola; Lillian Eiche 
(Lincoln), cello 

When the great and only Josef Hofmann found that 


Lincoln representative had heard 
him when he first played in America he genially granted 
an interview and his face beamed like a boy’s as he 
listened to a description of himself: 


the MusicaL Courtrer’s 


“You were a short, pudgy boy in knee pants—all boy 
an utter and complete boy back in the eighties.” 

Here Hofmann nodded enthusiastically and smiled 
broadly, 

“You came on the stage and bowed around, as you 
had probably been taught to do, but as much as to say 


” 


‘the sooner that’s over the better. 
Again he interestedly laughed and begged for more. 
After playing you mopped your face and hands with 
handkerchief and then ‘rammed’ it, boylike, 
into your pocket. You were more wonderful than I had 
ver anticipated, and I possess a renowned ‘anticipator.’” 
Hofmann apparently enjoyed the coined word and was 
affable mood. When asked what he remembered 
period he boyishly admitted: “Well 
1 was very fond of all outdoor 
sports, particularly shooting. Several men discovered this 
_propensity and promised me a gun, but when the gifts 
came they were all toy guns and | was much disappointed.” 
And althought the reminiscence took him back thirty 
more his eyes flashed fire as he proceeded. 
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“But there was one man who promised me a real gun, 
that would really shoot. I remember living in anticipation 
of getting that gun after the program. did get it and 
I shot holes through the doors of the hotel and I am 
wondering right now who ever settled the bills. I don’t 
know,” and he laughed heartily as he recalled the boyish 
freak 

When asked about prodigies in general, he said: “Well, 
there are such things as prodigies. We over here in 
America must remember Paderewski was a prodigy.” And 
he proudly tossed his head as he continued: “I have 
known Paderewski ever since I was five years old. His 
is a great life and he is a grand man. He and my father 
were fellow teachers together in the Conservatory at 
Warsaw. 

His admiration for his Polish friend seemed of great 
moment to him, for he was visibly affected as he talked 
of the other “prodigy.” 

When questioned about his late appearances he told of 
his concert in Washington, D, C., and in Chicago, when 
he played with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock. He expressed himself most emphatically 
concerning the reinstating of Conductor Stock, saying it 
was a happy occasion and that all Chicago was rejoicing. 
Of appearing before Western audiences, Hofmann said: 

“There was a time, and not so many years ago either, 
when there was a wide difference between Eastern and 
Western audiences, but many things have brought about 
the change. And today I make no distinction.” 

la speaking of his program, he said: “I changed my 
sonata when I found I would have in my Lincoln audi- 
ence so many visiting music teachers and selected Bee- 
thoven, op. 101, for it is of a more serious nature and 
is seldom used on the concert platform; but it is a marve- 


lous number.” 
Sidney Silber, in reference to the great pianist, said: 
“I’ve known Hofmann for twenty-five years and once 


every year we manage to have a ‘pow-wow.’ We have met 
in all lands, I guess, except Russia. Hofmann does many 
things besides playing and composing for the piano. He 
has made a mint of money from one of his inventions—a 
shock absorber—and in the architectural world he has just 
completed some blue prints that are all to the good.” 


Josef Hofmann’s Recital at the Auditorium 

It was a happy thought when the wise officers of the 
N. M. T. A. suggested bringing forward the date for the 
convention so as to give the members the opportunity to 
hear Hofmann, who was to come as the third number on 
Mrs. Kirschstein’s artists’ course. 

A great audience assembled at ie City Auditorium, 
Monday night, March 31. Josef Hofmann opened the 
program with his own conception of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and it was thrillingly patriotic. The program 
proper opened with the Beethoven sonata, op. 101, and it 
served to bring rounds of applause, proving the wisdom 
of the choice. In fact all through the evening the sym- 
pathetic audience expressed itself in raptures. He had to 
respond to fifteen recalls, granting in all four encores- 
the Beethoven-Saint-Saéns’ “Chorus of the Dervishes,” 
Chopin’s A flat valse and his D flat prelude, and Rach- 
maainoff’s prelude in G minor. The sheer beauty of 
his tone, his pearly scales. his great interpretations re- 
minded us again that there is just one Josef Hofmann. 
The audience was loath to leave and seldom has such an 
ovation been tendered an artist in Lincoln. 


“The Objectives of Music Teaching” 

An excellent paper, “The Objectives of Music Teach- 
ing,” written by Olive M. Strong, formerly of Kearney, 
but now of Los Angeles, was read by Lura Schuler Smith, 
in which the career of a music teacher was compared to 
that of a landlord and the mansion as the musical idea of 
the teacher. 

Community Singing 

Harry Murrison, of Omaha, community organizer for 
war camp community service, read a paper on “Commun- 
ity Singing,” telling personal experiences of the effect of 
“sings” in preserving the morale in railroad shops, lodges 
as well as camps. His arguments were rather from the 
business standpoint than the ethical and were most con- 
vincing. 

Indian Folk Lore, Legends and Songs 

Perhaps never has there been a more picturesque and 
altogether attractive treat than that given Tuesday in the 
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ballroom of the Lincoln, when Thurlow Lieurance gave his 
lecture-recital, consisting of songs and legends of the 
American Indian, which gems he has spent his life collect- 
ing and harmonizing. These songs were sung and drama- 
tized by Edna Wooley-Lieurance, with Frances Morley 
and George B. Tack, flutists. 

The stage was quaintly attractive with its almost price- 
less souvenirs, rare old flutes of all tribes, blankets and 
rugs, grotesque Indian ceremonial drum. The singer, 
Edna Wooley-Lieurance, in a handsome beaded and 
fringed buckskin costume with shell necklace, elaborate 
moccasins and beaded head band, made a picture not soon 
to be forgotten. Mr. Lieurance in his own charming 
conversational style described each song, telling the 
legends upon which the music was founded. The Indians 
sing in uniso: always and their only accompaniment is 
an occasional flute, king of birds, and the moan of the 
winds. Mr. Lieurance told further of the calls, chants, 
war dances, the lullaby the squaw croons to her papoose. 
He related the characteristics of the various tribes. 

He said the Sioux chief would intone his “Ja-Ho” all 
night long; the Crow with his “Ho-La-Ho-Yo”; the Chip- 
pewa chanting his 200 songs delineating the creation of the 
world; the love songs of the Sioux, tobacco song of the 
Crow, sun dance of the Cheyenne, and the ceremonials of 
the Pueblo. The last named is famous for his ceremonial, 
which each tribe holds once a year like our Christmas. 
This is really a fire dance ceremonial to the sun god, to 
save the race from dying. The sun seems to hesitate on 
the way south which they pray for blessings by burning 
fires and waving red blankets. In this ceremonial 300 
male voices sang for hours the same melody in perfect 
unison.” 

Mr. Lieurance has lived for years among the Indians 
and has spent his life collecting records of Indian music 
of which over 500 are now kept in the Smithsonian In- 
stitute at Washington, D. C. In a recent interview he 
expressed the fond hope that some day these themes would 
serve the American composer for future compositions— 
just as the Hungarian melodies have been used by Liszt 
in his famous rhapsodies. Mr. Lieurance has a rich, ex- 
quisitely formed voice with a range of ten octaves, and 
never has it been our pleasure to hear a voice that so 
completely blends with the flute, the instrument par excel- 
lence for Indian music. A great ovation was tendered 
the singer-composer who presided at the piano, and the 
flutists after “By the Waters of Minnetonka.” 

Sidney Silber played the American Indian rhapsody, 
which really represents the music of sixteen different 
tribes. Mr. Silber painted the picture with vivid colors. 


The Relation of Temperament to Technic 


A paper, “The Relation of Temperament to Technic,” 
was read by Edith Lucille Robbins, and was of great inter- 
est and liberally discussed afterward. Miss Robbins made 
a strong plea for a good foundation of technic in order 
to have a proper balance for temperament. 


Hazel Gertrude Kinscella Piano Class System 


A demonstration of her new piano class system for 
public schools was given by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella in 
the orchestra room at the conservatory, and was of intense 
interest. The practicality of her “First Steps for the 
Young Pianist,” was illustrated forcibly by the children. 


Officers for the Coming Year 


At the busiress meeting it was decided to hold the next 
meeting at Omaha in the spring of 1920. The new officers 
elected are: Henry G, Cox, of Omaha, president; Grace 
B. Hooper, of Hastings, vice-president; Edith M. Miller, 
Omaha, secretary-treasurer. It was also decided to raise 
the dues from $1.50 to $2 per year. 


“The Ethics of Music Teaching” 


Mrs. Geil White McMonies, of Omaha, delighted all 
with her scholarly paper on “The Ethics of Music Teach- 
ing.” She made a strong plea for the high and noble 
purposes of art and mourns the lack of courtesy due the 
profession. She urged the early study of music, saying 
that all children have the opportunity of music study, and 
said: “It should be a source of pride to all Nebraskans 
that Lincoln has been one of the leading cities of the 
country in formulating and maintaining a splendid school 
music system which has attracted attention from all parts 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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CARO ROMA A MISTRESS OF MELODY 


“Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” Her. Latest Peace 
Song, a Ringing Success 

The remarkable success achieved in so short a period 
by the “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace” song has natur- 
ally aroused more than passing interest in its composer, 
Caro Roma. It has brought her indirectly in touch with 
many prominent artists who were hitherto unfamiliar with 
her work, but who now recognize her as a veritable mis- 
tress of melody, 
and it is melody 
that first and fore- 
most distinguishes 
her compositions, 
although in many 
of them, Mme. 
Roma evidences a 
depth of feeling 
and understanding 
that inevitably in- 
dicates the artist. 
“Ring Out, Sweet 
Bells of Peace,” 
the words by Wil- 
liam H. Gardner, 
was written at the 
request of her 
publishers by Mme. 
Roma at the criti- 
cal moment when 
the signing of the 
armistice seemed inevitable. Its success has been nothing 
short of prodigious. The song has become the universal 
peace and festival anthem of every school in the country, 
and is being used with the finest effect and results by ail 
Liberty and community choruses. Its construction and 
theme make it admirable for such purposes. In church, 
too, it is proving an appropriate and dignified feature, 
while many of the most prominent soloists find occasion 
to add it to their programs. An agreeable peculiarity of 

“Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace” is its adaptability as a 
chorus, a quartet, a duet or a solo, In every instance it is 
equally effective and appealing. 

Another of Caro Roma’s most successful songs was also 
written in conjunction with Mr. Gardner. This is “Can't 
Yo’ Heah Me Callin’, Caroline?” perhaps one of the best 
known Southern serenades ever penned, Its vogue has 
been enormous and still exists. Mme. Roma’s gifts do not 
end with her ability to write music whose appeal finds an 
echo in the majority of hearts, for she is also the author 
of the words of many of her published compositions. One 
of her best lyrics was “In the Garden of My Heart,” which 
Ernest R. Ball set to music, and which was a universal 
favorite some years ago. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to record a marked revival of interest in this song, 
due to circumstances which can only be described as one 
of the many unaccountable mysteries with which the music 
business is haunted. 

Mme. Roma is particularly successful in her sacred 
songs, of which she has written many. Few churches in 
the country have not at some time or other sheltered the 
strains of her music. Among the best known of her com- 
positions of this class are “I Come to Thee,” “The Silent 
Voice” and “God Shall Wipe Away All Tears.” A pecu- 
liarly meritorious number is “Resignation,” the words of 
which are so replete with sweet philosophy that this has 
often been mistaken for a sacred song. “Resignation,” in 
the opinion of many critics, remains Mme, Roma’s mas- 
terpiece. Her song cycle, “The Wandering One,” is an- 
other work that has commended itself to the seeker of the 
worth while in vocal music. 

Some years ago, Caro Roma was famous for her vocal 
gifts, particularly in the field of grand opera. She was 
especially successful in San Francisco and on the Pacific 
Coast generally, and her appearance as Santuzza in “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” when Mascagni himself directed his 
chef d’oeuvre in this country, created a mild sensation. 

It is evident that in considering the claims of America’s 
women composers for attention and fame, those of Caro 
Roma must receive a prodigal share of consideration and 
respect. She is making her mark, and it is one that will 
prove as indelible as it is bound to be distinctive. 








CARO ROMA. 


De Pachmann-Sproul Wedding 

Captain Adrian De Pachmann, of the French Army, son 
of the famous pianist of that name, was married to Edith 
Sproul on Saturday, April 12, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. George D. Sproul, 222 Riverside 
Drive, New York. Captain De Pachmann will return to 
Paris with his bride next September, where he is con- 
nected with a prominent law firm. 


Edith Mason Going to Ravinia 

Such a hit has Edith Mason made with audiences at 
Ravinia Park during the last two seasons that the man- 
agement has engaged her for a long series of special ap- 
pearances during the coming summer. Miss Mason will 
go to Ravinia after her return from Mexico, where she is 
now prima donna of the Del Rivero season at the Teatro 
Speranza Iris. 


Burnett Concerts in Toronto and Hamilton 

W. H. B. Burnett, who has made the Central Concert 
Company series of concerts such a success in Detroit, is 
arranging similar courses for Toronto and Hamilton, 
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New South Wales (Australia) State Conservatorium of 
Music, has arrived in the United States, where he will 
spend some time observing methods of vocal instruction. 
Mr. Foster, who is accompanied by his wife, is on the way 
to England on a twelve months’ holiday trip. He will 
be in New York next week. 


Kathryn Carylna Locates in New York 
Kathryn Carylna, for many years a resident of France 
and Italy, where she won distinction as an opera and con- 
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KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Soprano. 
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cert singer, has opened a studio at 257 West Eighty-sixth 
street, New York. Here she will teach singing in all its 
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branches, giving special attention to voice building and 
to Italian, French and English diction. 

While in Europe, Mme. Carylna appeared in opera and 
concerts with brilliant success. In France and Italy she 
has sung the roles of Marguerite in “Faust,” Elsa in 

“Lohengrin,” Elizabeth in “Tannhauser,” Brunhilda in 
“Sigurd,” ‘Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Santuzza in “Cavalleria” 
and Sieglinde in “Valkyrie.” In Geneva she appeared as 
Thisbe in Edward Trémisoti’s beautiful lyric opera, 

“Pyramus and Thisbe.” 


Bach Festival Soloists Announced 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir, has announced the engagement of the following 
soloists for the Bethlehem Bach Festival to be held at 
Lehigh University on June 6 and 7: For the Friday rendi 
tions of cantatas, Mildred Faas, soprano, of Philadelphia ; 
Emma Roberts, contralto, of New York; Nicholas Douty, 
tenor, of Philadelphia; Charles T. Tittmann, bass, of 
Washington, D. C. For the Saturday rendition of the 
Mass in B minor, Florence Hinkle, soprano, of New York; 
Merle Alcock, contralto, of New York; Mr. Douty, tenor, 
and Mr. Tittmann, bass. 


Yetta Geffen Gone Abroad 


Yetta Dorothea Geffen, writer, artist and ar ae 
sailed on the Noordam last week, to join the Y. M. A 
entertainers in France, and was given a farewell ire by 
writers and musicians at the studio of Leslie Ryecroft be 
fore leaving. A number of Miss Geffen’s articles have 
appeared in the MusicaL Courter, 
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Canada, to take place next season. 194-196 Boylston St. Fine Arts Building 
A Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 
Roland Foster on Way to England 

As already reported in a San Francisco letter to the 
Musica Courirr, Roland Foster, professor of voice at the 
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FRANCES ALDA CROWDS 
SAN FRANCISCO THEATER 


Guilbert Inaugurates San Francisco Classes; to Remain 
in Far West City Five Weeks—Local Composers 
Heard—A “Soirée Intime”—Cabaret Jinks 
by Musical Club—Nash Ensemble 
Announces Concert Series 


San Francisco, Cal, April 5, 1919.—Yvette Guilbert’s 
second and third recitals last Saturday afternoon and 
Tues des evening marked a gradual return of the diseuse 
from her attitude of social crusader to her more familiar 
impersonations. The “Chansons Rouges,” with which she 
opened her engagement, were pure propaganda on behalf 
of the victims of inequitable social laws. Her Saturday 
program might be characterized as a plea for justice to 
in individual, since it was largely devoted to a sympa- 
thetic “conference” on Charles Baudelaire and a wonder- 
ful reading of several “Fleurs du Mal.” Tuesday even- 
he presented a melange of types—the mediaeval dame, 
the student of the Quartier Latin and the grisette of 1830. 
Chis visit of Mme. Guilbert to California will leave more 
than flecting impressions, for it is her intention to in- 
augurate classes on April 14 and to remain here for five 
imparting the secrets of heft art. 


Alda Sings for Crowded Theater 

Frances Alda found the Columbia Theater crowded on 
Sunday afternoon at her farewell recital. After a slight 
hoarseness in the opening group of songs, she warmed 
to her work and sang with splendid power and authority. 
The richness of tonal color increased steadily throughout 
the program, and at the end of the long list of compo- 
sitions she seemed as fresh and untired as to be able to 
repeat the performance with ease. The extra number, 
“Un bel di,” was remarkable for its dramatic verity, its 
graduation of dynamics and its emotional intensity, 

Local Composers Heard 

Local concerts have been few during the week. A pro- 
gram of piano works by San Francisco compesers—Albert 
|. Elkus, Marjorie Scott, Joseph George Jacobson, Joseph 
D. Redding and Hugo Mansfeldt—was presented as a re 
Mansfeldt Club, on Tuesday evening. 

Cabaret Jinks 

The San Francisco Musical Club enjoyed a Cabaret 
links on Thursday afternoon—an informal revel at which 
the guest rule was suspended. The principal feature of 
the rather lengthy program of skits was a burlesque writ- 
ten by Marion Cumming: “L’Odio dei tre Regine”; an 
antidote to “L’Amore dei tre Re.” 

A “Soirée Intime” 

Marie Sloss took the place of Marguerite Hughes at the 

piano in the second “soiree intime” last Wednesday even- 


ig 


cital by the 


ing in the studio of Ida G. Scott. Alexander Saslavsky, 
violinist, read with Miss Sloss, Beethoven's sonata in F, 
Brahms D minor sonata and two movements from Schu- 
mann’s A minor sonata, and the hostess contributed a 
group of songs by Dupare, Leroux, Godard and Debussy. 
Nash Ensemble Announces Concert Series 

The Nash Ensemble, which abandoned its concerts last 
season in favor of war activities, announces a series of 
six chamber music concerts to be given on alternate Fri- 
day afternoons in the St, Francis Hotel, beginning April 
11. The personnel of the organization is; Carolyn Au- 
gusta Nash, piano; William Albert Prior, violin; George 
von Hagel, cello; Louis J, Previati, contrabass; Brooks 
Parker, flute; Frederic C. Zeh, flute; Astorre Lombardi, 
oboe; Nicola Zannini, clarinet; Franz Emil Huske, horn; 
Eugene B. La Haye, ‘bassoon. The first program will in- 
clude Mozart's quintet in E flat for piano and wind in- 
struments and Pauer’s quintet in F for the same com- 
bination, “i aS 


SEATTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
READY FOR SPRING SEASON 


Frances Alda and Anna ‘Case Receive a Rousing 
Welcome 


Seatile, Wash., April 5, 1919.—At the Metropolitan The- 
ater, Friday evening, April 4, the Ladies’ Musical Club pre- 
sented in recital the well known soprano, Frances Alda. 
The theater was completely sold out, and it goes without 
saying that the singer left a vivid impression of her dis- 
tinct art. Erin Ballard was Mme. Alda’s capable assistant, 
also playing her solu numbers in finished style and with a 
a beautiful sympathetic tone. 

Anna Case Receives Enthusiastic Welcome 

Under the management of J, W. Sayre, Anna Case re- 
cently appeared here and was greeted by a full house. 

Notes 

The newly organized Seattle Symphony Orchestra, hav- 
ing all its men under contract for the spring season of 
concerts, is rehearsing ambitiously. Conductor John Spar- 
gur was very successful in securing his men, and the pub- 
lic is looking forward to the first regular concert, which is, 
by the way, an all-Tschaikowsky program with Godowsky 
as soloist, 

The Camp Lewis Military Quartet made its farewell ap- 
pearance Sunday afternoon, March 30, at the New Wash- 
ington. This splendid organization leaves shortly for the 
East and will be heard throughout the country in Chautau- 
qua work under the management of the Ellison-White 
system. 

Those presenting #dvanced pupils in recital recently 
: Bernhard Perboner, Ernest Elwyn Fitzsimmons and 


F. 


were 
Silvio Risegari, L. & 


MIURA CENTER OF LOS ANGELES 
ATTRACTION DURING OPERA WEEK 


Japanese Prima Donna Heard in “Madame Butterfly” 
and “The Geisha”—Graveure Draws Big Crowd— 
The Zoellners Appreciated—Lott Soloist with Sym- 
phony Orchestra—Minne Hance Jackins En- 
larges Repertory in New York—A Carlson- 
Makinson Surprise—Devries Makes Flying 
Call—Local Club Features Dillon and 
Spencer Works—Mrs. Parsons Hon- 
ored—Two Important Concerts 
on Same Evening 


Los Angeles, Cal. April 4, 1919—Tamaki Miura, 
dainty as a humming bird, with the throat of a 
nightingale, has been giving “Madame Butterfly” 
and “The Geisha” at the Mason Opera House the 
entire week. The much loved “Madame Butterfly’ was 
given to sold out houses, and it was regrettable that there 
were only two performances of this, for “The Geisha,” 
while giving the charming Japanese prima donna an oppor- 
tunity for clever acting, was very uninteresting as an opera. 
Also, the delightful voice of Kittay, the tenor, had one 
lone chance to be heard, but that one hearing proved the 
splendid quality of his voice. 

The versatility of Miura is astonishing to those who 
have heard her in “Madame Butterfly” and “Iris.” As the 
Geisha, she is a most fascinating creature, all coquetry and 
winsomeness, and recalling the pathos, and, tragedy of her 
other roles, one marvels at the great strides this singing 
actress has made. 

. Graveure Draws Big House 

Louis Graveure, the baritone, had a splendid house at 
Trinity Auditorium, notwithstanding the counter attraction 
ef “Madame Butterfly” at the Mason. Mr. Graveure’s 
voice is not lacking in strength or virility, but his pian 
issimo effects are so wonderful, his tone production so 
free, and his interpretation and choice of songs are so 
refreshingly original and unhackneyed that attention is 
centered upon these things, The group of Irish songs. were 
charming ; the singing of May Foster’s ‘ ‘My Menagerie,” 4 
tone picture of uniorgettable delight, but “Sylvia” as sung 
by this velvet voice was the most delicious bit of senti- 
mentality. 

Lott Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 

At Clune’s Auditcrium, April 4, a splendid audience as- 
sembled to hear the fourth symphony concert. The pro- 
gram was especially fine and colorful. It consisted of four 
character pieces from the “Rubaiyat” by Arthur Foote; 
“Children’s Corner,” by Debussy, and Spanish rhapsody, 
by Ravel. Modern music is very much in Mr. Tandler’s 
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best line of work, and this program was a great delight. 
Clifford Lott, the well known baritone, was the soloist, 
and won a triple recall for his superb rendition of “Red Is 
the English Rose” and Frederic Stevenson’s dramatic set- 
ting of “An American Ace.” 


The Zoellners Appreciated 


The Zoellner Quartet, which is giving a series of con- 
certs at Blanchard Hall, is much appreciated here in Los 
Angeles, the home of the entire family, 


Minne Hance Jackins Enlarges Repertory 


Minne Hance Jackins has not been heard in public since 
her return from New York and her many admirers are 
cagerly wai iting for her first appearance. At a private 
hearing in the studio, some of the new things she has 
added to her repertory showed her glorious contralto 
voice has an added ease in the upper register, and an in- 
crease of power throughout as a result of better breath 
control. 

A Carlson-Makinson Surprise 


The announcement of Anthony Carlson’s marriage to 
Edna Howland Makinson came as a distinct surprise to 
many of the musical world of Los Angeles, and the best 
wishes for the happiness of this well known baritone and 
his charming bride will attend them. 


Devries on Short Visit 

of the Mustcat Courter, paid a flying 
visit to Los Angeles, but much to the regret of his friends 
and of those eager to meet and know him, he could not 
extend the short time he allowed himself here. 


Local Club Features Dillon and Spencer Works 


The Wah Wau Club, on Tuesday evening, gave an en- 
tire program of the works of two of our local composers 

Fannie Dillon and Vernon Spencer. May MacDonald 
Hope gave a brilliant rendition of preludes two and six 
and exquisite interpretations of “At Even,” “Forest 
Mourning Dove” and “The Desert,” by Fannie Dillon. A 
new song, “The Meadow Lark,” with flute obbligato, by 
Harold Baxter, was charmingly sung by Helen Tappe, 
whose clear coloratura voice is wonderfully adapted to a 
song of this character. Sybil Conklin, contralto, gave a 
group of Dillon songs, among them being the very dra- 
matic one, “Time Sweeps On,” which was so finely done at 
the Dominant Club recently. Quite an interesting bit of 
news came to Miss Dillon regarding her new composition, 
Pa companion piece to “Birds at. Dawn,” which Josef Hof- 
mann is using extensively this season. She sent the new 
number, “Birds at Dusk,” to Mr. Hofmann and, in due 
time, received a most complimentary comment upon it to- 
gether with the assurance that he was to play it that very 
evening. 

Vernon Spencer’s songs were given by Helen Brown 
Recel, soprano, in charming fashion, and her songs for 
the low voice were admirably sung by Charles de la Plate, 
baritone. Josef Rosenfeld played Mr. Spencer's scherzo 
etude for violin in a way that delighted the audience. 


Rene Devries, 


Mrs. Parsons Honored 


Gertrude Parsons, head of the music department of the 
Polytechnic High School of Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the High School section of the Na- 
tional Music Supervisors’ Conference at St. Louis. Mrs 
Parsons is one of the most brilliant women in her line, 


and Los Angeles is very proud of her and her splendid 
work and this Eastern tribute to her ability is most grati- 
fying. 


Two Attractive Concerts on Same Evening 


sy an unfortunate oversight, the third of the sonata 
evenings by May MacDonald Hope, and the Estelle Hearth 
Dreyfus concert came op the same date so friends and 
admirers of the popular contralto and lovers of chamber 
music were divided in their allegiance, but, happily to re- 
late, each concert was well attended. 

Mrs. Dreyfus was in splendid form and in her first 
group of songs displayed a surprising limpid fluency which 
one rarely hears in a deep contralto. Her singing of “Last 
Night” with obbligato for the cello, arranged by Jaros- 
law de Zielinski and most appealingly played 3 Axel 
Simonsen, brought a storm of applause and armfuls of 
flowers. 

The Mendelssqhn Trio was the piece de resistance at the 
Hope Rosenfeld concert. It was smoothly and delight- 
fully rendered with Robert Allen at the cello desk. Fred 
Ellis, baritone, was the soloist on this occasion, and his 
fine virile quality was given an excellent opportunity in 
“Where’er You Walk,” Handel, an aria from “Don Car- 

‘and Monima Botsford’s dramatic setting of a Tagore 
“Bonny.” J. W. 


los,’ 
poem, 


CRAFT TO SING LEADING PART IN 
ANNUAL BERKELEY PERFORMANCE 





“Stabat Mater” Given on Good Fridays—Aim of 
Society to Secure Uniform Excellence 
in Concerted Work 


Berkeley, Cal., April 1, 19190—For the ninth annual time 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” will be given on Good Friday 
afternoon, April 18, in the Greek Theater at the Univer- 
sity of California. Marcella Craft, the well known ope- 
ratic and concert soprano, is to sing the leading role. 
Three California soloists have been chosen to support 
Miss Craft. These are Lucy Van De Mark, contralto; 
Hugh J. Williams, tenor, and Lieutenant Henry L. Perry, 
bass. There will be a chorus of 200 voices and a concert 
orchestra of three score players. Rehearsals of the chorus 
have been conducted simultaneously in Berkeley, Oakland, 
and San Francisco. 

Of the many events that have helped to make the great 
Greek Theater artistically of importance in. this country, 
the Good Friday production of the “Stabat Mater” has 
come to be best known. Given under the auspices of the 
Berkeley Oratorio Society and other organizations and the 
direction of Paul Steindorff, choragus of the university, 


it has year after year attracted to quartet, chorus and or- 
chestra musicians of recognized worth. W. A. 
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Gentlemen: - 
Again last nipht I realized how truly the disti 
your pian aid the singer in comfort, sonfidence and effec 
ie € The tone of the inetrument you provided for me has 
sompadions the voice rather than challenges it. More than 
inating use of the pedals it has also 4@ variety in color whic 
terpretation particularly in the Modern French repertory indee 
to it, if one is to penetrate the heart of the song and pre 
f the re 
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ANNA CASE INSPIRES EXTRAVAGANT 
PRAISE BY TACOMA CONCERT 


Audience Joins in Stirring Old Song—Soprano Heard 
Also at Camp Lewis—Children Honor Bishop— 
Local Composer’s Songs Enjoyed—Fine Arts 
Association Holds Local Assembly—Tribute 
to French Army Band—“Joseph and His 
Brethren” Presented by Students—Vio- 
linists Come En Masse to Hear Maud 
Powell—Indian Songs Featured— 
Alumnae Meet—“Big Three” Con- 
cert of Especial Interest— 

Camp Lewis Notes 


Wash., March 28, 1919.—Anna Case captivated 
individually and coliectively Tacomans and a music-loving 
aggregation from neighboring towns, who filled the Ta- 
coma Theater on Monday evening, March 24. 

At the first note of her opening song, the Durante “Ver- 
gin tutt’ amor,” the conquest achieved at once by her 
yeuth and beauty was greatly augmented. Throughout 
the number the house was tensely, emotionally silent, mo- 
tionless. And it was thus that each song of a well ar- 
ranged program was followed. The listeners were with 
the songs and the singer, and the tribute to the artist of 
that silence exceeded if anything the demonstrations that 
brought her vivacious return again and again to weave a 
yet greater spell through her encores. Her interpretation 
of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” was sensational to 
the point of causing every person in the crowded audi- 
torium to rise and join with her in the “Hallelujah” re- 
frain of the old Civil War song 

Standing in the spring sunlight, flooding the interior of 
the Red Cross building at Camp Lewis, on the morning 
following her brilliant Tacoma concert, Miss Case sang 
“Good Morning, Brother Sunshine,” “Bon Jour, Ma Belle,” 
and the songs by her accompanist, Mr. Spross, “Robi, 
Sing Me a Song,” and “Will o’ the Wisp,” with many 


other cheering ballads, to 700 sick and convalescent so!- 
diers. 





Tacoma, 


Singing Children Honor Bishop 


Auditorium on March 27, sev- 
singing children honored in farewell Rt. 
Rev. Joseph F. McGrath, who was recently consecrated 
bishop of the Baker, Ore., diocese. The children com 
prised tne pupils of the two schools of the Dominican 
Sisters, Aquinas Academy and St. Edward's Hall 

An imposing musical program opened with a jubil: ite of 
Psalm xcix by the Aquinas Girls Chorus appearing as 
temple maidens in robes of white and bearing palm 
branches. Assisting soloists, following chorals by the St. 
Edwards’ Hall boys, were Blanche Yorktheimer, Dorothy 
McKeown, violinists, Agnes Oleeski, pianist, and Mar- 
garet McAvoy, harpist. 

Local Composer’s Songs Enjoyed 

A program of artistic interest and variety was provided 
by members of the Fine Arts Studio Club on Wednesday 
evening, March 19, at the home of Mrs. August Betz. 
The spacious salon with its fine acoustic properties was 
filled with guests who heard for the first time songs by 
a Tacoma composer, Doris Newell, presented by Lieu 
tenant H. L. Perry, tenor, of Camp Lewis. Solos were 
also given by Arthur Brick, of Camp Lewis, who made 
his initial appearance before the club. The pianists were 
Rose Schwinn, Mary Kilpatrick, and Mrs. T. V. Tyler. A 
quartet for mixed voices gave two choruses from Liz: 
Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” and a charming setting of 
“The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes.” 


Fine Arts Asscciation Holds Local Assembly 


The Tacoma Fine Arts 
with the Fine Arts Societies of Spokane and Seattle, 
its local assembly on March 25. 


Tribute to French Army Band 


Tri-Color Day in Tacoma by order of Mayor Riddell 
paid tribute to the members of the French Army Band, 


At the 


eral hundred 


Aquinas Academy 


Associations which is affiliated 
held 


civic gala 
with the 


with a 
fluttering 


March 12 
emblem 
the city 


who were greeted here on 
pageantry of their national 
Stars and Stripes throughout 


“Joseph and His Brethren” Presented by Students 


“Joseph and His Brethren” students 
of the Lincoln High School musical department to crowd 
ed houses on March 14 and 15, under direction of W. G. 
Alexander Ball, school music supervisor. The production 
was splendidly staged. The 150 members of the cast and 
chorus, costumed in rich Oriental effects, were supported 
by a thirty piece orchestra. Appearing with the orchestra 
was Jane Little, solo harpist, whose playing of her $1,000 
harp was a special musical feature 


Violinists Come in a Body to Hear Maud Powell 


assemblage of music 
needed no in 


was presented by 


Maud Powell, appearing to a large 
lovers at the Tacoma Theater on March to, 
troduction, haying played on halcyon occasions both het 
and at Camp Lewis to record houses. Musicians from 
nearby towns came ir for the recent concert, and an un 
usual feature was the attendance in a body of young violin 
students, who occupied a central section of the house 
Mme. Powell has an effective mode of explaining number 
or parts of her program, and she frequently addressed the 


student audience section at these times. Her instrument 
was one of the rarest of old Italian violins, a Guadagnini 
of marvelous tone quality. The artist’s plaving of her 


both techni 


beautiful program was masterful throughout, 
here and in 


cally and in emotional expression soth 
Seattle, where she appeared on March 13 and 23, she was 
ably assisted by the Danish pianist, Axel Skjerne 
Indian Songs Featured 

A lecture-recital by Mrs. L. B. D. Bartlett, who is a well 
known authority on inter-tribal Indian songs, was largely 
attended on March 19. Among Mrs. Bartlett's own com 
positions, “Sing, Sweet Birds,” with piano, violin and flute 
iccompaniment, received especial appreciation Profes 
sional Tacoma singers giving Indian songs in various 
tribal costumes illvstrated the lecture throughout 

Alumnae Meet 
Mrs. A. W. Lohmann and Mrs. George P. Wright wer 


March assembly of the Tacoma Collegiate 
Musical groups were contributed 
by Flizabeth Jacques Snyder, soprano soloist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and J. W. Bixel, baritone Mr 
Bixel is director of the oratorio “Judas Maccabeus,” soon 
io be presented. Assisting on the alumnae program were 
Mrs. Alfred Nichols, Linnie Tilson and Barbara Bartlett, 
of the University of Washington 


“Big Three” Concert of Especial Interest 


series under the 
Society, at the 


hostesses for the 
Alumnae on Mareh 15. 


Three” 


The second concert of the “Big 
Dorcas 


of the Young Woman's 
March 12, 


auspices 
occas sion or 


First Lutheran Church on was an 
especial interest, introducing as it did Capt Thomas D 
Eliot, of the War Camp Community Service. Mrs. C. F 


Bloomquist conducted the chorus of sixty voices. A large 
orchestra led by C. E. Dunkleberger assisted 


Camp Lewis Notes 


Prominent Tacoma musicians aiding with coneert pro 
grams at Camp Lewis recently were Mrs. Harry Mickle 
wait, Mrs. M. Kirkland, Elizabeth Panghorn, Helen 
Forbes, Blossom Perry, Edna Gustafson, Leona Walker 
Sophie Preston, Mae McCormack, Messrs. Martin, Kirt 
land, Wightman and Taylor. On March 14 the St. Cecilia 
Club double quartet gave afternoon and evening concerts 
at the ccnvalescent barracks. K. M. k 


Greenville Asks Hempel to Launch Victory Loan 


Mrs. J. C. Cary, chairman of the Woman's Diy 
Greenville County, S. C., has asked Frieda Hempel to 
launch the Victory Bonds on April 21—the 


sion Oo 


initial sale of 


opening day of the Drive. The Metropolitan soprano’s 
concert at Textile Hall in Greenville that evening is the 
big musical event of the season, and she has assured the 


women of her hearty co-operation, 








FRIEDA 


HEMPEL 


PRINCIPAL COLORATURA SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
For dates and terme add 
Management of Frieda Hempel, 95 %5 Medison Ave., New York 
Tel. Mad. Sq. 611 Steinway Piano Used 











LAURA H. GRAVES %::2:. 


CONCERT :: RECITAL :: VOICE PLACEMENT 
Address: 74 W. 94th St., New York. Te? 2989 River. 


john BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


LEON ZIPORKIN 


RUSSIAN CONTRABASS SOLOIST 
Address: 134 West 111th Street - New York City 


STEFANO DI STEFANO 


SOLO HARPIST, Grace Church, New York City. Studio: Grace Church 
Personal Address: 215 Second Ave., Pelham, N. Y Tel. 2050 Pelham 


FLORENGE KENISTON 
SOPRANO 
RECITALS, CONCERTS AND OPERA 
168 West 75th Street New York City 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF ROSA PONSELLE 
Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
price, 25 cents, 

















Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Stadio: 613 West Ead Ave., near 90th St., N. Y. 


KATHLEEN HART BIBB 


SOPRANO 


“Individual charm and of an even rarer quality, which 
is cheerfulness."—New York Times. 
Address: Metropolitan Music Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENIA ZIELINSKA 


COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


Address Care of MUSICAL COURIER 
437 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 


Phone 10232 Riverside 











Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly te the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
n 1919. Everything pertaining to the programs for t occasion 
must be referred to the N. M. C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association om. ) 
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NEBRASKA CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 44.) 
of the United States. Mrs. McMonies’ paper was widely 
commented upon for its wholesome advice to the progres- 
sive music teacher, 
Wednesday Afternoon Program 

The special music program of Wednesday afternoon 
proved particularly interesting. Ruth Pilcher gave a fine 
rendition of the MacDowell Keltic sonata, seeming to 
revel in technical difficulties. Mme. de Vilmar sang the 
Saint-Saéns aria with authority and in magnificent voice. 
Lincoln is fortunate to possess such rare talent. Beatrice 
Miller, of Norfolk, violinist, won the admiration of the 
audience by her lovely tone and splendid insight. Etta 
Bickert Andrews, of College View, played the Hofmann 
theme, with variations and fugue with finish and authority. 
The flute solo by Rex Fair, of Lincoln, was most enjoy- 
able as is always the case when he appears. 

Nebraska Composers 

One of the remarkable features of the convention and 
one that is seldom introduced in the various State sessions 
was “Composers’ Evening.” From the viewpoint of the 
general public the amazing variety shown, indicates that 
Nebraska is on the map not only because to her belongs 
William Jennings Bryan and General Pershing, but in 
truth, Thurlow Lieurance, Carl Reutel, Paul Reuter, Jean 
Lindsay Carlson, J. A. Parks, Cecil Berryman, August 
Holzer, Howard Kirkpatrick and Edward J. Walt. 

These composers displayed marked ability and it’s proud, 
we are, oi them. The program follows: 

Carl Beutel, University place; Second sonata, for violin 
and piano, manuscript; Allegro moderato; Lento lugubre, 
Allegro con fuoco; August Molzer, Lincoln, the composer, 
at the piano. 

August Molzer, 
Molzer etude-A caprice. 
panist, Mr. Beutel. 

Jean Lindsay Carlson, 
(manuscript), “Cradle Song” 
(manuscript) ; Grace Cochrane, 
poser, at the piano. 

Cecil W. Berryman, 
played by the composer 

Homer Compton, tenor soloist of the evening nossesses 
a well balanced, resonant voice and he seemed to find all 
the moods of the various songs and gave them refined and 
compelling expression. Grace Cochrane was charming in 
the Carlson songs. Howard Kirkpatrick’s singers were 
especially enjoyed 

Paul Reuter, Seward; 
script); Homer Kendall 
composer at the piano. “Reverie,” 
time,” (manuscript). 

Edward J. Walt, Lincoln, song: “Lassie o’ Mine” ; Homer 
Kendall Compton, tenor, Lincoln; violin obbligato by the 
composer. Accompanist, Marguerite Klinker, Lincoln. 

J. A. Parks, York; songs: “Click o’ the Latch”; “If You 
Were Here.” Homer Kendall Compton, tenor, Lincoln 
Accompanist, Marguerite Klinker, Lincoln. 

Howard Kirkpatrick, Lincoln; song: “I Made a Song,” 
Mrs. Turley, contralto, Lincoln; “The Student’s Tale” 
from “Tales from a Wayside Inn,” Longfellow; soprano, 
Vera Upton, Lincoln; alto, Mrs. Turley, Lincoln; tenor, 
Mr. Compton; bass, E. C. Boehmer. Composer at the 
piano. 


op. 4; Dancla- 
accom- 


Adagio, op. 6; serenade, 
Played by the composer ; 


“Remembrance” 
“Her Smile” 
the com- 


Crete; Songs: 
(manuscript), 
Grand Island, 

staccato caprice, 


Omaha, piano; 


songs: “The Window,” (manu- 
Compton, tenor, Lincoln. The 
(manuscript) ; “Spring- 


Social Events 

Among the side issues was a delightful luncheon ten- 
dered the out of town guests by the Lincoln Commercial 
Club, Tuesday, at 1 o'clock, in its beautiful and spacious 
home. Several hundred assembled and were made wel- 
come by the president, E. B. Sawyer, in a short, well ap- 
pointed speech. 

Tuesday afternoon at 4 o'clock an automobile trip 
around Lincoln and its beautiful suburbs was tendered the 
members by the Lincoln Rotary Club. This was especially 
enjoyed as it served a relaxation from the rather stren- 
uous indoor affairs. 

The banquet Wednesday, at 6 p. m. at the Lincoln, was 
a particularly happy get together. A four course dinner 
was served after which the newly elected president, Henry 
G. Cox, presided as toastmaster. 

Credit to Whom Credit Is Due 

Every session was carried out with an absolutely careful 
attention to detail. There were no petty jealousies or 
discords to mar the unity of effort. 

President Silber, Vice-President Cox, Secretary Beutel, 
Treasurer Berryman deserve more credit than we know 
how to give them. It is not surprising that the N. M. T. 
A. desired a continuation of such a working force but the 
constitution forbids. Mr. Silber was made first honorary 
president, and his ambition and that of the newly elected 
officers is to see a membership of 1,000 next year. 

Convention Notes 

Thurlow Lieurance anticipates spending two months this 
summer at Peterboro, at the MacDowell colony. The 
handsome book of programs, officers, committees, and 
photographs is a work of art and will serve as a souvenir 
very much worth while. Mr. Parks, of York, was one of 
the high lights of the convention with his bevy of charm- 
ing girls. The man with the red carnation in his button- 
hole (and the carnation seems always there. whenever 
there is a buttonhole!) is the popular man from York, 
with the glad hand for every one. 

The N. M. T. A. is reioicing that Rabbi Singer is agair 
active after his serious illness. 

Josef Hofmann was the guest at dinner Monday even- 
ing, following the concert, of Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Kirsch- 
stein, and of Mr. and Mrs. Silber at luncheon Tuesday. 

Mme. de Vilmar and her husband, Jean Schafer; of the 
Rialto Symphony Orchestra, chatted cozily with friends 
while waiting for the banquet hall to be opened. Their 
fad is fine poultry, and the Madame upon hearing of the 
illness of some Lincoln musician, exclaimed: “Oh, Jean, we 
must send her some good, fresh eggs for breakfast!” and 
it sounded good. 

The thanks of the convention are due Hazel G. Kin- 
scella, Vera Upton and J. M. Rosborough, who comprise | 
the program committee, for their very capable services ; 
likewise the executive committee, Abraham Loeb, August 
Molzer and Carl Beutel, 
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OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 











Saw this in the “Suetonius Saltash” column of the 
Morning Telegraph last Sunday: “Mr. Guard, of the 
Metropolitan Opera publicity department, calls my atten- 
tion to a statement by Sher ock Liebling Osgood Holmes, 
of the Musicat Courter, accusing me of being him. I’m 
sorry that Mr. Guard should feel hurt on this account, but 
I cheerfully exonerate him, knowing that he already must 
have quite enough on his conscience to trouble him. 
Thank you!” Never mind about whether Guard is or is 
not “Suetonius,” but, believe me, neither Editor Liebling 
nor Associate Osgood run “Sherlock Holmes,” cause | 
won't let ’em. This is a self determined column. 

Adamo Didur, the basso, looks very swagger in his 
bowler hat and raglan overcoat. By the way, only tenors 
are supposed to be so well dressed. 

Kingsbery Foster says that the Musica. Courter does 
not charge enough for its advertising. 

Alexander Lambert declares that the fall of Rome was 
nothing in comparison to the tragedy of having three 
aces beaten by a seven high straight. 

“I Hear That” (here’s where I’m sued for copyright 
infringement) the Bohemians are to give a dinner for 
Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist on April 21, at which 
the new Kreisler quartet is to be played by the Letz four 
and Casals and Rachmaninoff are to do the latter's sonata 
for cello and piano. A. W. T 


CITY COLLEGE STADIUM SUMMER 
CONCERTS TO BE CONTINUED 


Arnold Volpe Will Again Conduct Eight Weeks’ Sea- 
son of Outdoor Concerts at Popular Prices— 
John McCormack Named as One of Many 
Fine Soloists—Plan to Secure Per- 
manency of Stadium Orchestra 
Heartily Supported 


A meeting in the interest of the open air concerts to be 
continued this summer at the City College Stadium of 
New York, under the conductorship of Arnold Volpe, 
was held on Monday afternoon, April 14, at the home of 
Adolph Lewisohn, that generous patron of music. Pro- 
fessor Ely, of the Political Educational League, acting as 
chairman, first introduced ‘Andres De Segurola, the dis- 
tinguished bass of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. 
De Segurola spoke of this particular time—after the 
misery and sorrows of the long war—as being a recon- 
struction period, ind he made an excellent point when he 
declared that music must bring about social reconstruc- 
tion in serving as a balsam for the unhappiness and unrest 
of yesterday. 

There will be a symphony orchestra of eighty selected 
men, under Mr. Volpe’s skilled direction, and prominent 
soloists will be engaged for these concerts, one of whom 
is to be John McCormack. The concerts will begin on 
June 30 and will take place every evening for eight weeks. 
In case of rain, as was the case last year, the concerts 
will be given in the great hall of City College, 139th street 
and Convent avenue. Prices will range from twenty-five 
cents to a dollar, Already a number of prominent people 
have given the movement their support, and should there 
be any sum left over after the expenses have been cleared, 
it has been decided to turn that sum over to the People’s 
Institute. 


Coghill to Manage Church Publications 
The John Church Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
elected its New York manager, W. L. Coghill, general man- 
ager of the entire publication interests. Mr. Coghill suc- 
ceeds Frank A. Lee. With branch houses in New York 
and London, and realizing the great opportunity now pre- 


W. L. COGHILL, 


New general manager of the publication department of the 
John Church Company. 


sented for the development of American music, it was 
considered advisable to have the publication department 
under separate management from the piano interests. 
Mr. Coghill will, in the future, direct all the affairs of the 
John Church Company’s publication business from his of- 
tice in New York City. 
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Hahn Compositions Heard at Recital 


An especially enjoyable afternoon of the compositions 
of Carl Hahn was given in the reception rooms of the 
Arion Society, New York, on Sunday, March 23. Those 
taking part in the program were Louise Julien and Mrs. 
William Clifford, sopranos; Mrs. Samuel Harris and 
Adelaide Tydeman, contraltos ; Henry Weiman and 
Leonard Gross, tenors; William Janson and Frank J. 
Schwarzkopf, basses. The accompaniments were played 
im a most artistic manner by Mr. Hahn. This recital 
concluded the series of Sunday matinees at the society 
for the present season. 


Ernest Davis to Tour Nine States 


Ernest Davis sang for the fifth time this season at the 
Verdi Club on Wednesday evening, April 9, and scored 
even a greater success than on any of the previous occa- 
sions. On April 11 he left for Montgomery, Ala., where 
he was to be heard on Sunday afternoon, April 13. From 
that city he will continue on a short tour which will in- 
clude concerts and festivals in the States of Alabama, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Illinois and Ohio. 





Mary Kent Engaged by Scotti Opera Company 

Mary Kent has been engaged to go on tour with the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company, which will open its season 
in Memphis, Tenn., on April 28. 


Metropolitan Opera in Atlanta 
The Metropolitan Opera Company will leave for Atlanta, 
Ga., next Saturday night in order to give its annual week 
of performances in the Southern city. The series begins 
April 21 and includes “Forza del Destino,” “Faust,” 
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MARGUERITE NAMARA, 


Soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
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who left recently for 
Mexico, where she has been engaged to sing with the Rivero Opera Season there. = 
She will be heard in leading lyric soprano roles and will be gone about four weeks. = 
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“Martha,” “Bohéme,” “Puritani,” the new Puccini one- 
acters, “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria.” The local manage- 
ment, as usual, will be in the hands of the Atlanta Music 
Festival Association. The officers of the association are 
William L. Peel, president ; H. M. Atkinson, vice-presi- 
dent; John W. Grant, vice- -president ; Robert S. Wessels, 
secretary, and C. B. Bidwell, treasurer. 

H. M. Atkinson, C. B. Bidwell, William M. Brownlee, 
W. G, Bryan, John S. Cohen, B. L. Crew, ‘eg W. Grant, 
Clark Howell, Victor H. Kriegshaber, John E. Murphy, 
William L. Peel, R. S. Wessels, W. Woods White and 
George W. Wilkins comprise the board of directors. 


Well Chosen Compositions Comprise 
Sam Fox Company’s Catalog 


When the Sam Fox Publishing Company was organized, 
it was with the definite agreement that only well chosen 
compositions should comprise their catalogue. The fact 
that there has been no divergence in this respect is evi- 
denced in the success of a number of their publications, 
among them being such songs as “One Fleeting Hour,” 

“I’m a-Longin’ fo’ You,” “The Prayer Perfect,” “Think, 
Love, of Me,” “Lassie 0’ Mine,” and “And Yet” These 
are, at the present time, enjoying much popularity because 
of their fine quality and appeal. Some of the artists who 
are using them are Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Paul Althouse, and many others who-realize 
the value of songs of their type. 

The library edition of instrumental compositions, con 
iaining such gems as “Sparklets,” “Basket of Roses,” “Iris,” 

“Eleanor,” and “Sweet Forget-Me-Nots,” has found equal 
favor with discriminate musicians. The compositions 
cover an extensive range of moods, becoming airy, senti- 
menial or serious as the occasion may require, but they 
are always interesting and melodious. Music teachers find 
them especially valuable for ye interpretative qualities, 

chnic development, and 
‘he elevating influences to 
be derived from them. 

The mention of a number 
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of composers who are on 
the staff of the Sam Fox 
Publishing Company will 


disclose the fact’ that this 
house has acquired the serv- 
ices of some of the better 
known ones of the present 
day. Dorothy Lee, who is 
responsible for “One Fleet- 
ing Hour” and a number of 
other charming songs, has 
already received recogni- 
tion as a prominent writer 
of American art ballads, 
while Jane Hathaway, 
writer of “I’m a-Longin’ fo’ 
You”—that plaintive dialect 
song, and her latest, “And 
Yet”—shares honors with 
her. Additional contribu 
tors are J. S. Zamecnik, 
James H. Rogers, John 
Philip Sousa, Wilson G. 
Smith, Frank H. Grey, Jes 
sie Deppen and Walter E 
Miles. 

No expense is being 
spared in an effort to make 
the cover designs of the 
publications as attractive as 
possible, the aim for artistic 
production being carried out 
to the minutest detail. 


Many Famous Artists 
for Ann Arbor 


The preliminary announce- 
ment of the Victory Com- 
memorative Festival to be 
held at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 14 to 17, inclusive, has 
just been issued. It shows 
on what a large scale the 
University of Michigan au- 
thorities are conducting this 
year’s festival. As usual, 
the Choral Union chorus 
will be under the direction 
of Albert A. Stanley. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchcs- 
tra will participate, with 
Frederick Stock conducting. 
The choral works to be 
given are Dr. Stanley’s 
“Fair Land of Freedom,” 
Hadley’s “Ode to Music,” 
and, concluding the festival, 
Gounod’s “Faust” will be 
presented in operatic form. 
Dr. Albert A. Stanley will 
conduct and Earl V. Moore 
will be the festival or 
ganist. The list of soloists 
is a remarkable one and 
contains the following 
names: Rosa _ Ponselle, 
Anna Fitziu, Lois M. John 
ston, sopranos; Louise 
Homer, Merle Alcock, Mi- 
nerva Komenarski, contral- 

= tos; Fernando Carpi, Ar- 
= thur Hackett, tenors; Emi 
= lio De Gogorza, Robert R. 
Dieterle, baritones; Andres 
De Segurola, Gustaf Holm 
quist, basses: Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, pianist, and Charles 
M. Courboin and Earl V 
Moore, organists, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Selwyn Theatre 


“THE THEATRE DE LUXE" 





WEST 
42nd St. 





New York’s Newest Auditorium, Featuring 
Morning, Afternoon and Sunday Concerts and 
Recitals. 








SUCCESS OF FIRST HAYS (KAN.) 
FESTIVAL nOW SEEMS ASSURED 


Artistic Development of “Short Grass” Country War- 
rants Belief That Coming Concerts Will 
Surpass Fondest Hopes—Noted 
Artists to Appear 

Hays, Kans., April 3, 19190.—From the interest which 
Western Kansas is taking in the new music festival week 
here, the number of people interested in music and the 
development of the “short grass” country along artistic 
lines, is so great that the largest crowd in the history 
of half a State will be present May 4 at the opening con 
cert. During the past eight days over one thousand people 

have written into headquarters to inquire about the fes 


tival. All the plans are going forward according to 
schedule. 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, will open the festival series on May 4 
Her program will include old Italian, French and a group 
of Grieg in English. The two operatic arias will be “Ah, 


mon fils,” from “Le Prophete,” Meyerbeer, and the famous 
“Samson and Delilah” aria by Saint-Saens. On May 5 the 
program will be furnished by Reed Miller, tenor \ 


by 


novelty will be a cycle, “A Beggar at Love's Gate,” 
Lily Stricklaird, while other composers represented on his 


program include Koemmenich, Ward-Stephens, Crist, Bur 
leigh and Reddick. 
Christine Schutz, contralto, soloist for May 6, has 


Among them is 
Brainbridge Crist; 


offer appeal. 
“Mistletoe,” 


selected songs that must 
“The Last Hotr,” Kramer; 


“Lullaby,” Cyril Scott; “Deep River,” Burleigh; “Standin’ 
in the Need of Prayer,” William Reddick; an Italian 
group, and the “O Don Fatale,” aria from “Don Carlo,” 
Verdi. Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, the soloist on 


Buonon 


May 8, will open her program with numbers by 
French 


Mozart and Bishop; following it will be a 


cin, 

group and songs by Wirsen, Hagg, Wachtmeister, Salter, 
Gretchaninoff, Hughes, Woodman and John Prindle Scott 
Gustaf Holmquist, bass, is scheduled for May 9, a featur« 


Swedish 
Petterson 


of his well chosen program being a group of 
songs by Backer-Grondahl, Korling, Soderberg, 


Berger. Lily Strickland’s “Dah’s gwinter be er Lan’ 
Slide” will conclude his English group. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, will appear at the festival on 
May U1. S 


Operatic Artists Gone to Buenos Aires 
Two Metropolitan Opera artists—Fernando Crimi 
tenor, and Luigi Montesanto, baritone—sailed last Satur 
day for Buenos Aires, where they will appear in opera at 
the Mocchi season, Teatro Coliseo, this summer 


OPPORTUNITIES 











RELIABLE COMPANY has thirty-two 
week vaudeville engagement for four 
lady saxophone players, beginning middle 
of May. Players to double with piano, 
violin or any brass instrument. Will fur- 
saxophones and gowns if necessary. 

Ladies under twenty-five desired. Ad- 
dress Thos. Drysdale, 1225 E. 44th Place, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE PICK 0° THE WORLD'S 


CONCERT SONGS 


“LPL GAL” 


Fwy thern Dialect Song 














Music by 
ROSAMOND JOHNSON 
Eb Cchigh) 


PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 
C Glow) 
Featured by 


David Bispham, Mme. Cis other 


prominent artists 


“IF YOU WERE THE OP’NING ROSE” 


English Love Ballad 


neros 


Words by Music by 
RUTH RUTHERFORD THOS, J. HEWITT 
C (low) D (medium) Eb (high) 

Sung by Mme, Eleonora De Cisneros and other celebrities 


“ROBIN ON THE APPLE TREE” 


Soprano Encore Number 
Eb (medium) F 
Programmed by the most eminent 


KITTY CHEATHAM’S 


“PAIN IN MY SAWDUST” 


Humorous Impersonation Song 


C (low) (high) 


concert star 


JOS. VW. STERN & CO. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
102-104 West 38th Street New York City 
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YEAMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloraters, and 
other prominent Artiste and Teachers. 


318 West 8ad ST., NEW YORK CITY. 








BASS BARITONE, 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West t4agrd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 
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Columbia University 
leary 


Address 49 Claremont Ave. 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


STUDIO: 810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence. Kansas 











University of Kansas 


L. @AUBIGNE 
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Teacher of Singing 


Ville d’'Aubigne 25bie. rue de Brancas . 


GELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sevres-Paris | 
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SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio $8 >a Lecture Recitals 


Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 
i Government Boag leaker at Camp Bowie. 


YOST 


437 Fitth Ave., New York 
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BERTHELSEN 


Baritone 
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Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 
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Strengthen Your Musicianship 


KNOW the Psycho-Physiological ef- 
fect of music on HUMANITY. 
TEACH with Scientific Pedagogy 
DEVELOP the three Educational! 
Senses. 

USE Musical Memory and Fore Feel 
ing. ; 
CREATE 95220 Modulations as easily 
as 0. 

USE 48 kinds of 
harmony. 
RECOGNIZE 
scales, 

Enroll any time, 





chords in creative 


kinds of 


and use 65 





SUMMER SESSIONS: 
New York City, June 2d to 20th, 
Chicago, July 7th to 26th. 
Asheville, N. C., August 4th to 23d. 
Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


New York City, St. James Hotel, 109 West 45th Street 
Chicago, 218 So, Wabash Ave. Boston, Steinert Hall Bldg. 
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UNSOLICITED REMARKS ABOUT 


(Copyright, 1919, by the Musical Courier Co.) 
i N00 1 4 ff 


Music on My Shelves 


| have just received some more Russian songs that 
belong to the collection of which I wrote recently, and 
several are so unusual that I think singers will be glad 
to learn of them. The most remarkable of these is 
“All the Bells, the Little Bells,” by Bagrinowski. It is 
one of the most brilliant Russian songs I know, with 
its description of the ringing of the sleighbells, the 
swift flight of the troika over the snow, the downpour 
of the “silver dust” (all suggested in the accompani- 
ment), while the wild joy and exhilaration of the ride 
reach a tremendous climax with the “Ah! Fly, Thou 
My Soul! Surrender Thou to Dreams.” Then there 
is a short, tender episode, slower in tempo, and more 
cantabile in character, which in turn gives way to the 
first mood again, the song ending in an even madder 
merriment than its beginning. Altogether, it is a big 
song, difficult (the tessitura lies high), but well worth 
studying. 

Another big song, but big, this time, in a deeper 
sense, is the “Hunger Song,” by Cesar Cui. It is very 
fine, and calls for both imagination and intensity on 
the part of the interpreter. “O Thou Rose-Maiden,” 
by Dargemijsky, is extremely lovely and very unusual 
in its treatment; one might almost accuse it of being 
old English in style with a modern Russian dressing. 
A curious, plaintive and beautiful song is “A Maiden 
Sang,” by Vassilenko. This composer always has some- 
thing to say, and does it in a striking and original way. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, who always paints in rich, barbaric 
colors, has given us a very lovely “Cradle Song” in 
his op. 2, No, 3, from “Pskovityanka.” 

Speaking of lullabies, there is a new one, “Sonny 
by Pearl G. Curran, that ought to prove very 
popular, It is simple and melodious and so vocal, that 
it almost sings itself. It would be an excellent song 
for phonograph work as well as for concert use. _ 

“Snow-flurry,” by Edmund Grinnell, is a charming 
song for high voice, especially soprano, being somewhat 
similar in style to Denza’s “May Morning.” 

HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
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Reading and Writing 
About Music 


“The reason why music is so much more difficult to 
write about thar any other art,” says Arthur Symons, 
“is because music is the one absolutely disembodied 
art, when it is heard, and no more than a proposition 
of Euclid, when it is written.” And he proceeds to 
condemn, as equally useless, the program notes of sym- 
phony concerts, technical analyses, and “rhapsodies 
which have nothing to do with the notes,” yet are pre- 
sented as “interpretations of what the notes have said.” 

But granting the truth of this statement, we might go 
one step farther, and add that it is even more difficult 
to read about music than to write about it. In painting, 
we can get a definite idea of the subject, the color and 
the composition, just as in poetry, we not only have 
the form, but the meaning of the words themselves; 
but unless we have heard the music about which we 
are reading, we cannot, by the widest stretch of the 
imagination, get a definite idea of what it sounds like. 
What we do get is the effect of that music upon the 
writer. He may tell us that the music is noble or 
trashy, sensuous or pure, beautiful or ugly, according 
to his impression; and if he be a critic, he may try to 
convert us to his own fixed standards, in his efforts 
to “measure the road to Parnassus by kilometers.” Yet 
in spite of all this, in spite of the utmost precision of 
words, the music itself will remain untranslatable into 
any but its own language of sound; and even if we 
know the music ourselves, what is written about it 
conveys no other meaning to us outside its expression 
as a point of view, that may or may not coincide with 
our own, 

Perhaps, after all, those musical Baedeckers, the 
“Guides to the Operas” and the above-mentioned pro- 
gram notes, with their literal, narrative style, come the 
nearest to being impersonal writing on the subject. 
For just because music is the “one absolutely disem- 
bodied art,” we use it as a peg upon which to hang our 
emotions, and in trying to describe the music, merely 
succeed in describing the emotions. 

HENRIETTA STRAUS, 
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INFORMATION, BUR 
ce REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


A Notice to Inquirers 


[The Information Bureau would like to call attention 
to the fact that all inquiries received are answered in 
writing in this department of the paper. Many of the 
letters received at the office of the Musical Courier ask- 
ing for information state that they must have this in- 
formation “in a hurry.” It is impossible for letters of 
inquiry to be answered except in the order in which 
they are received, and, as stated above, they must be in 
writing and will be published in this department. Jt 
often occurs that when a request for an answer ‘at 
once” is received, there is an amount of investigation 
necessary, and, with many other letters in advance, it 
is impossible to pay attention to any special one. All 
inquiries are answered as speedily as possible. Of 
course, it occasionally happens that a private letter 
must be written, but usually the paragraph in the In- 
formation Bureau is quite sufficient. Those who are 
arranging for papers to be read before their clubs 
should give themselves plenty of time to obtain the 
necessary data. No verbal inquiries will receive atten- 
tion.—Editor’s Note.] 


“Bonjour, Ma Belle” 


It was accidentally stated in last week’s Information Bureau that 
“Bonjour, Ma Belle,” the very popular song by A. H. Behrens, was 
yublished by Schirmer; the publisher is the O. Ditson Company, 
3oston, 


That Goose from Syracuse Is Found 


Some time ago there was an inquiry in the Information Bureau 
about the “Goose from Syracuse,” requesting some one of the 
Musica Courter readers to furnish information about this song. 
Now comes a letter from’ Mrs. Frank Moore, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who writes that “he occurs in a volume of ‘Father Goose Songs by 
Frank Baum, illustrated by Denslow. All of the songs are delicious, 
The information will be forwarded to the inquirer, who will join 
in thanks to the writer. Father Goose must be a modern relative 
of Mother Goose, and apparently of a higher grade of intelligence. 


Transposer Wanted 


“Kindly send me the name of an arranger who arranges or 
transcribes simple piano music to difficult piano concert pieces. 
That is, full of chromatic ornaments and passages.” 

Many of the great pianists have arranged pieces with elaborate 
passages, although the music in_ its original form was not always 
what could be called simple. If you have heard Godowsky you 
must have heard some ot these arrangements, with the splendid 
technic of that great pianist brought into play. As your address 
is in a great city, why not call on some of the leading music 
dealers, who probably could introduce you to some one with whom 
you could have a personal interview, the most satisfactory way. 
Then you could consult about the compositions you wish arranged 
and give your ideas of the difficulties you require. A difficult piece 
of music with more difficulties added would give you plenty of 
work in overcoming them, 


Is He Too Old to Learn? 


“When one who is very musical reaches the age of twenty- 
four or twenty-five is he too old to learn to play the piano 
so that he may handle the songs of Cadman, Mana-Zucca 
and other song writers efficiently? Some say that the fingers 
are stiff at that age if one has never played. Is that true? 
Undoubtedly the fingers of the hands are not as supple at the 

age of twenty-five, when they have never been exercised, as they 


would be at twelve or fourteen years. Yet it is entirely possible 
for a person of that age to exercise the fingers and hands suffi- 
ciently to overcome much of the stiffness due to inaction. Finger 
exercises apart from the instrument would help. The inelasticity 
of fingers is different in different people. If you want to learn 
to play, you can doubtless do so and be enabled to perform well 
after a sufficient time given up to study and practice. Do not 
expect to become a player in a year; it takes time, much patience 
and great practice to make a pianist sufficiently trained to play 
accompaniments. Some think that the art of accompanying is one 
of the greatest connected with music, that those who can do 
this work are “born, not made.” Today the accompaniments for 
many songs are written so as to be almost solos and require technic 
to overcome the difficulties. It will certainly not be a waste of 
time to begin lessons and see what the result is as to fingers. You 
are bound to get much pleasure out of the study itself, and great 
satisfaction if it results in your accomplishing the end you have 
in view. 


Will Voice Be Injured? 


“Three months ago I started to take vocal lessons with a 
teacher who is well known in vocal coaching. I am working 
in a department of artificial liquid of chémicals, and it stings 
very much. Will it do any harm to the lungs? I know that 
the lungs must breathe air and not chemicals, and besides I 
have always a cold in my head. I only can sing exercises 
once or twice a day except on Sunday. The same with the 
lessons. I study at noon in the factory, as I am studying 
without my parents’ knowledge. What I want to know is this: 
Will there be hope of succeeding, and is it worth while to 
continue study?” 

You should consult a physician about the effect of the acid fumes 
on your voice and head, for they seem to have affected you to 
a certain extent already. Naturally one would suppose that breath- 
ing any impure air, whether of chemicals or otherwise, would 
affect the lungs and voice as well as the general health. If you 
continue to study you must take into consideration the length of 
time you will have to devote to lessons under your present condi- 
tions. When students practice the necessary amount each day, it 
takes several years to accomplish their aim, so with limited time to 
devote to lessons and practice, you must be prepared for a long, slow 
advance. But first find out from an authority whether the chem- 
icals are affecting you unfavorably. 


Who Composed Hebrew Melody? 


“I have a Victrola and lately bought a record by Jascha 
Heifetz, the violin virtuoso. The name of the record is ‘Hebrew 
Melody.’ I would feel very much obliged if you would kindly 
tell me_the composer’s name, or rather its buying name and 
where I may get it. I am a_ violin student and have been 
trying to get a copy of the ‘Hebrew Melody,’ but not know- 
ing the composer's name or its number or opus, I have been 
unsuccessful.” 

The “Hebrew Melody” was composed by Joseph Achrow. As 
you live near New York you can probably obtain the composition 
from any of the large music stores, if you cannot find it in your 
own city. If there is a shop near you where Victrolas are sold 
they will probably know where to direct you. , 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


_ With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courtzr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 





_ The Mustcat Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Informa 


lion Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


‘TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, Associate 
Kimpatt Hatr, Cuicaco, IL. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree ef Doctor of Musie 
Dmectors: C. Hern ann A. FRAEMCKE 


Free ea to ee age Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble Wa vocal sight reading. 
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REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 


sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 


pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
ecato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet — “A n Artist's 
Touch’’—which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
ions from world famous 


‘ho 
Reindahl Grand Mode! rete VIOLINS. 
Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts open 


Menona Drive, R. « D., No.3 


KNUTE REINDAHL, site, tsconsia 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 
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KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN President 
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SASS CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 
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European conservatories 
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Faculty of International Reputation 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department cf Opera. Ideal location and rete 
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Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bextua Baur, Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ESTEY PIANO CO. 


New York City 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* } Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
sancti cisiteaiien 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 
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BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia — 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
Name 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave... NEW YORK 


























ANNA FITZIU SAYS: 


¢¢1TT seems to me that every possible 
characteristic of exquisite tone is 
wonderfully correct in The Autopiano. 


Such an instrument cannot but be remarkably 

successful. Anyone must realize at once what 

a wealth of pleasure in music is his as soon as 

he tries The Autopiano. It is so simple and 

unique in its operation! You are certainly to 

be congratulated on having achieved such a 

wonderfully beautiful example of the art of player piano making.” 
The Autopiano is the player piano choice of the world’s greatest artists 

THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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